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REPORT BY ‘HIS BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S 
GOVERNMENT TO THE COUNCIL OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS ON THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF THE BRITISH SPHERE OF 
TOGOLAND FOR THE YEAR 1925. 


THE REPORT. 


The history of the people inhabiting the British Sphere of 
Togoland, and a description of the physical features and the 
climate of the Territory are to be found on pages 3 to 6 of the 
Report for 1924.* 


Inhabitants. 
AFRICANS. 


2. The Census returns taken during 1921 are again quoted 
for easy reference :— 
Areain Popula- Density per 
sq. miles. tion. sq. mile. 
1. Ho .. .. 1,195 40,577 35°13 
2. Kpando (Sub- District of Ho) 1,492 46,678 32-14 
3. Kete-Kratchi (which at the 








time of Census included East- 
ern Gonja of the Northern 
Territories) .. .. «2 3911 29,244 6-45 
4, Eastern Dagomba .. .. 4,609 58,929 12-78 
5. Eastern Mamprusi .. .. 1,528 4,518 2:95 
6. Kusasi se os 24 385 12,093 31-41 
Total .. .. 13,040 188,039 14-4 








Non-AFRICANS. 


The return of non-Africans resident in the British Sphere 
during the year under review is as follows :— 


Males. Females. 
Ho 10 5 
Kpeve a ~ st I — 
Kpando.. 5% ea 6 2 
Kratchi - : 2 - 
Yendi 2 l 
Total oe we 2) 8 


Of this number fourteen males and six females are British, 
seven males and two females non-British. Thirteen of the 


* Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No. 14, 1925. 
(23295) Wt. 8070/1675/500 1,125 9/26 Harrow G.94/29 A2 
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British males and one female are Government Officials, one male 
is a Missionary, and four females the wives of Government 
Officials. Of the non-British, seven males are Missionaries and 
one female the wife of a Missionary ; one male is a merchant and 
one female his wife. 


3. In the most northern portion of the British Sphere there 
are two tribes living permanently—the Kusasi and the Bimowas ; 
besides these there are the colonies of Moshis, Yangas and the 
Busangas, whilst in Southern Mamprusi, the Bimohas and the 
Konkombas predominate. There are also the Konkombas, the 
majority of which tribe is found in Southern Dagomba, where 
most of the people are, however, Dagombas. In the Kete- 
Kratchi District are the Nanumbas—a Dagomba-speaking race— 
the Naworis, the Kratchis, the Ntchumuru, the Adeles and the 
Adjutis. 


OCCUPATION. 


4. The people are mainly agriculturists; exceptions are, 
however, found in the Eastern Dagomba District, where the people 
are pastoral as well, and in the Southern Section, where a number 
of the tribes carry on the industry of fancy cloth weaving for sale 
on the Coast, the manufacture of crude pottery for disposal in the 
local markets, and mat weaving, for use in the conveyance of 
cotton, cocoa, etc., by head loads to the markets, and for bedding. 
At Kpando Fessi and Amedjope Gbadjeme a lucrative trade is 
carried on in the manufacture of ivory goods by trained workmen. 
These articles find a ready sale throughout the Gold Coast and 
are much in demand by Europeans. 


There is to be found at nearly every important village a local 
smithy, where blacksmiths manufacture traps (for capturing 
game), agricultural implements, nails and numerous other articles 
for building purposes. There is no scarcity of native mechanics, 
who have received their training from Government and the 
Roman Catholic Mission Technical School, at Lome. 


©. Previous to the past six years, there was but a small 
external demand for the agricultural products of the British 
Sphere of Togoland, with the exception of cotton and palm 
industries. Cocoa was in its infancy; there was only a small 
floating population and European enterprises were limited to the 
towns of Ho, Kpando and Hohoe, principally branches of German 
factories, which were closed during 1915. 


The activities of the people were confined to the growing of 
foodstuffs for home consumption. Since this period, however, 
there has been a remarkable change; the output of cocoa has 
increased by leaps and bounds owing to the extensive planting of 
this product. There is a revival in the cotton industry and palm 
products are again coming to the fore. The farmers concentrate 
their activities in the areas most suitable for the cultivation of 
these products. The cultivation of foodstuffs has also shown a 
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vast increase for sale or barter in the local markets. Large 
quantities of yams are shipped from the Kpando Sub-District 
down the River Volta, and from Ho by motor transport to Kpong 
(Gold Coast), whence they are transported by motor lorries to 
large centres in the Gold Coast for sale in the markets. 


NATIVE INSTITUTIONS. 


6. A full description of the native institutions in the British 
Sphere will be found on pages 8 to 11 of the Report for the year 
1924.* 


Administration. 

7. The British Mandatory Sphere of Togoland is administered 
by the Government of the Gold Coast, and on the Ist April, 
1924, was divided, for administrative purposes, into two Sections, 
namely, the Northern Section and the Southern Section, the 
boundaries whereof are defined in Clauses 2 and 3 of the “‘ British 
Sphere of Togoland Order in Council, 1923” referred to in 
paragraph 7 of the Report for 1924.* 


By an Order by the Governor, No. 9 of 1925 (British Sphere 
of Togoland, Northern Section), made under the Northern 
Territories Administration Ordinance, 1902, as applied to the 
Northern Section by the British Sphere of Togoland Adminis- 
tration Ordinance, 1924 (No. 1 of 1924), the Northern Section is 
divided into the following Districts :— 


(1) The Togoland portion of the Kusasi District, comprising 
all lands lying within the British Sphere of Togoland 
north of the Mochole River and subject to the Na of 
Mamprusi, and occupied by the Kusasi and B’Mawba 
tribes. 

(2) The .Togoland portion of the Southern Mamprusi District, 
comprising all lands lying within the British Sphere of 
Togoland south of the Mochole River and north of the 
River Temon, subject to the Na of Mamprusi and 
occupied by the B’Mawba and Konkomba tribes. 

(3) The Eastern Dagomba District, comprising all tribal 
lands subject to the Dagomba Head-chief, or Na, of 
Yendi; all tribal lands belonging to the Konkomba and 
Chokosi tribes lying within the British Sphere of 
Togoland, and all tribal lands subject to the Nanumba 
Chief, or Nakaragu, of Bimbila. 

(4) The Kratchi District, comprising all lands subject to the 
Headchief of Kete-Kratchi, Adele and Adjuti, together 
with the tribal lands of the Owuro of Nchumuru, and 
together also with the tribal lands belonging to the 
Nawuri tribe and subject to the Chief, or Wuropon, of 
Kpandai, and lying within the Northern Section of the 
British Sphere of Togoland. 


* Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No. 14, 1925. 
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' The constitution of the Southern Section remains the same as 
described in the Report for 1924. 


8. Each District is administered by a District Commissioner 
of the Gold Coast Political Service. The Commissioners adminis- 
tering the Districts of Kusasi and Southern Mamprusi are directly 
responsible to the Commissioner of the Northern Province of the 
Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, and the Commissioners 
administering the Eastern Dagomba and the Kratchi Districts, to 
the Commissioner of the Southern Province of the Northern 
Territories. The Commissioner administering the Ho District is 
responsible to the Commissioner of the Eastern Province of the 
Gold Coast Colony, and the Assistant District Commissioner, 
stationed in the Sub-District of Kpando is responsible to the 
District Commissioner at Ho. 


9. The Political Staff is as under :— 


* 


1. SOUTHERN SECTION. 


Ho. 
1 District Commissioner, 
2 2nd Division Clerks, 
1 Court Bailiff, 
1 Office Messenger. 


K pando (Sub- District of Ho) 


1 Assistant District Commissioner, 
2 2nd Division Clerks, 

1 Court Bailiff, 

1 Office Messenger. 


2. NORTHERN SECTION. 


Kete-Kratch1. 


District Commissioner, 
2nd Division Clerk, 
Interpreter. 


a ae 


Yend1. 


1 District Commissioner, 
2 2nd Division Clerks. 


Southern Mamprusi, with Headquarters at Gambaga in the Northern 
Territortes. 


1 District Commissioner, 
1 2nd Division Clerk. 


Kusasi, with Headquarters at Bawku in the Northern Territories. 


1 District Commissioner, 
1 2nd Division Clerk. 


The strength of the staffs of the other Departments in the 
Mandated Territory will be found under the respective Heads. 
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‘ADMINISTRATIVE. 


10. In order to bring the Political Officers into closer touch 
with the people, District Commissioners are now. compelled to 
possess a thorough knowledge of the language spoken in their 
District. This enables the Commissioner to understand his 
people, their customs and peculiarities. It also encourages the 
people to trust him and to seek his advice, and it precludes faulty 
interpretation, especially in matters pertaining to his magisterial 
duties. The officers of the Gold Coast Police and Northern 
Territories Constabulary have also to pass Examinations in the 
native language. 


JUDICIAL PROCEDURE. 


11. The judicial procedure in the Mandated Territory remained 
the same as stated on pages 13 and 14 of the Report for 1924. 
Judicial Statistics are to be found in Appendix ‘A ’’* to this 
Report. 


Native Administration. 


12. This remains the same as described on pages 14 and 15 
of the Report for 1924. As regards the constitution of the Native 
Tribunals the following may be added :— 


In the Southern Section and in the Kratchi District the 
Headchief of every Division and the Subchief of every village, 
with their Councillors, form the Tribunal, the casting vote, in the 
event of an equal number of votes, being vested in the president. 

The Councillors are selected according to native customary 
law and the number of the members constituting a tribunal 
varies according to the importance of the case at issue; usually 
it averages from two to four members, and this applies throughout 
the area. In the absence of the Chief, the Mankrado presides 
over the Tribunal and, in the probable absence of both the Chief 
and the Mankrado, the Chief appoints beforehand a responsible 
councillor to take his place. 


13. In the event of disagreement in the Tribunal, or the 
members considering a case too difficult for them to hear, the 
matter is referred to the Court of the District Commissioner for 
disposal. The District Commissioners do not, as a practice, sit 
on the Tribunal and, in any case, no active part is taken by them 
in the proceedings. There are occasions, however, when 
they advise the Chiefs and Elders regarding procedure in the 
administration of justice. 


14. The Native Tribunals have no jurisdiction in Criminal 
Cases. 


15. In the northern areas the people are ruled for the most 
part through their Chiefs. The political powers of the Headchiefs 
are considerable ; they have large powers regarding the election, 


* Page 93. 
A4 
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dismissal and promotion of Subchiefs and Headmen and are 
guided by native custom qualified by public opinion. The 
administration interferes as little as possible with Chiefs in 
purely tribal matters. 


16. The Nas (Headchiefs) and all their Divisional Chiefs are 
empowered to hear civil cases, which actions generally concern 
divorce and restitution of conjugal rights, which, in a very 
primitive community, constitute the bulk of civil litigation. ‘Fhe 
Chiefs are entitled to charge a small summons fee, which is paid 
by the unsuccessful litigant. 


Communications. 
POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


Posts. 


Southern Section. 


17. During February, 1925, there was an alteration in the 
mail service between Ho and Accra. Prior to that date the mails 
were conveyed by a motor mail-van from Accra to Amedica, on 
the River Volta, a distance of 40 miles, thence to Adidome by 
motor-launch—a distance of 35 miles—and thence by mail 
runners 42 miles across country to Ho. This service was bi-weekly. 
The present service is as follows :— 

The mail leaves Ho at 8 a.m. on Fridays for Accra and other 
places in the Gold Coast, arriving at Accra on the same day. 

The mail leaves Accra at 8a.m. on Fridays, arriving at Ho 
the same evening. 

The mail for Kpando leaves Ho at 9 a.m. on Saturdays and 
arrives at 11 a.m. on Sundays. : 

The mails leave Kpando for Ho at 9 a.m. on Tuesdays, 
arriving on Wednesdays at 11 a.m. Ny 

The mails for Palime and other places in the French Sphere 
leave Ho at 10a.m. on Fridays, arriving on Saturday 
morning, and the mails from Palime arrive at Ho at 
10 a.m. on Saturday morning. 

With the exception of the Ho—Accra service, which is carried 
on by motor transport, the services are maintained by mail 
runners. These services meet the requirements of the official and 
commercial communities. 


Northern Section. . 


18. In the Northern Section the mails are conveyed by rail ri 
from Sekondi to Kumasi and thence by motor transport vs 
Salaga to Tamale in the Northern Territories. 

There is a weekly service between Salaga and Kete-Kratchi| 
between Tamale and Yendi, and between Tamale, Gambaga, 
and Bawku, the latter places being the Headquarters of the 
Commissioners of the Southern Mamprusi and the Kusasi Districts. 
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Telegraphs. 


19. There has been no alteration in the Telegraph Service as 
stated on page 16 of the previous year’s Report. 


Post Offices and Postal Agencies. 


20. There is a fully organised Post and Telegraph Office at 
Ho with a staff consisting of :— 


1 African Postmaster, 

1 2nd Division Telegraphist, 
1 Telegraph Linesman, 

1 Office Messenger. 


Postal Agencies have been opened at Kpando and Hohoe in 
the Sub-District of Kpando. There are also Postal Agencies at 
Kete-Kratchi and Yendi. These are conducted by African Postal 
Agents under the supervision of the District Commissioners, and 
are periodically inspected by a European District Surveyor of 
the Gold Coast Post and Telegraph Service. 


ROADS. 


21. A glance at the Road Map* is apt to give the impression 
that the road scheme, especially in the Southern Section, is of an 
over-ambitious nature. This, however, is far from being the 
case; the roads maintained and under construction are of the 
most vital importance and absolutely necessary for the future 
welfare, commercial and otherwise, of the inhabitants. It must 
be clearly pointed out that without these roads the agriculturists 
would have no means. of conveying their produce to the local 
markets other than by head porterage, a system of transport 
gradually becoming obsolete in these enlightened days and one 
which should be abolished in the interest of the natives, except 
in cases of emergency. The present road scheme does much to 
improve this situation and, in the majority of instances, it is now 
only necessary for the farmer to carry his produce by head loads 
from his farm to the village, and thence only a short distance to 
the motor-road. 


22. The question of roads is dealt with under two headings, - 
(a) and (5). 


(a) The Southern Section. 


23. It is the frequently expressed ambition of every Chief, 
supported by his people, that his town be connected to the 
existing road system and, in more than one instance, Chiefs have 
on their own initiative begun work. It is a praiseworthy attitude 
and one to be encouraged, for it is a proof that the Chiefs and 
people now fully realize the great value to themselves of motor- 
road communication. 


* Frontispiece. 
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24. This policy of road construction must however, be,—and 
is—carefully watched by the District Commissioners. The Chiefs 
are inclined to express a desire to construct a road, the nature 
of which would involve a considerable amount of expense, which 
would not be justified when viewed from a strictly commercial 
standpoint and the amount of traffic using the road; but roads 
fulfil other less obvious purposes; they open up the country, 
they create fresh sources of produce as well as new markets and 
apart from their civilizing influence, they stimulate, by example, 
the desire for money to buy goods, thereby creating among the 
populace an incentive to work harder and increase their produc- 
tion in order to improve themselves. Additional roads need not 
add to the labour demanded from those maintaining existing ones 
in view of the number of small divisions to be found in the area 
(some 67) and the system that no one is expected to work on a 
road outside his own village boundaries. 


29. For the remuneration of the labour employed in the 
upkeep of the roads, refer to the heading ‘‘ Labour.” 


26. The roads throughout the Territory can be traced by their 
numbers indicated on the map attached to the Report. Below 
is found the description of each motor-way with its uses. 


Road No. 101 E.—This road has been constructed as a first- 
class motor-way to link up the Gold Coast from Accra, via Senchi, 
with the Northern Territories, to provide an outlet to the sea by 
the River Volta, via Amedica—seven miles from Senchi—to the 
port of Ada, a further distance of seventy miles, and an outlet for 
the produce grown in the vicinity of Anum, Awudome Tshito, and 
Anyirawase (in the Gold Coast) to Akuse or Palime. This road 
constitutes the main motor-way through the British Sphere to 
the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, joining Road No. N.T. 
17 at the Provincial Boundary, continuing north via Kete-Kratchi 
to the Ashanti-Northern Territories Boundary, whence it proceeds 
to Yeéhdi. The road is joined at Anyirawase (on the Gold Coast) 
by Road No. 122 E from Ho. From here the road passes through 
villages in the Volta River District of the Gold Coast to the foot 
of the Bame-Kpeve Pass, where Road No. 129 E (Bame-Honuta- 
Palime) is met, thence to the summit of the Pass at a height of 
approximately 1,100ft. above sea-level, where it enters the 
British Sphere. The survey of the Pass was commenced in June, 
1920, and immediately afterwards constructional work was put 
in hand, the road being opened for traffic on 6 June, 1921. 
The total distance through the Pass is 3 miles 1,243 yards. The 
Pass is a most spectacular engineering feat. Leaving the bottom, 
numerous villages are passed en voute until Logba Wuinta is 
reached, where Road No. 125 E—Logba Wuinta-Santrokofi—is 
met, and this road allows a short cut of approximately five miles 
in preference to travelling via Dafo; thence to Kpando—the 
Sub-District Headquarters—and thereafter through Wurupon and 
Kwami Krum to the Provincial Boundary between the Northern 
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and the Southern Sections. Beyond this point the Rivers Asukoko 
and Oti present some’ difficulty and it is necessary to cross them 
by the aid of pontoons. The road has not been used for motor 
traffic during the year beyond Wurupon. The road from Dafo 
to Kpando was completed for motor traffic by the former Admini- 
stration and partly constructed from Kpando to Kwami Krum. 


Road No. 122 E. (Anyirawase-Ho-Palime).—This runs in an 
easterly direction through Sokode, Ho, Akuepe, Tokokwo and 
British Nyive Preventive Station to Palime (railhead in the 
French Sphere) a distance of forty miles, of which twenty-five 
miles are within the British Sphere. 

Objects :-— | 

(1) Direct communication between the Gold Coast and Ho, 


an 
(2) an outlet for produce grown in the vicinity of Tshito, 
Anyirawase, Anum to Akuse or Palime. 
Previous to August, 1914, it was passable for motor traffic 
from Palime to Ho only, but in order to link up Togoland with 
the Gold Coast for motor traffic, the road was continued from 


Ho as far as Anyirawase on the Gold Coast, where it joins Road 
No. 101 E. 


Road No. 123 E. (Ho—Adidome).—From Ho by Road No. 
125 E—running in a southerly direction through Kpedshu, 
Kpedjeglo to Adidome on the River Volta (the main cotton- 
producing area in the south)—a distance of forty-two miles, of 
which twenty-one miles pass through the Southern Section of the 
British Sphere. 

Objects :— 

(1) Direct communication with the seaport of Ada via 
Adidome on the River Volta. 

(2) An outlet for produce grown in the Southern Section to 
the sea. , 

Prior to 1914 this road was a mere bush path traversing 
barren, unpopulated and marshy country. Constructional work 
was begun during 1920, but owing to the close proximity of the 
Palime—Lome Railway this route has been but little patronised 
by the merchants, consequently construction has been suspended 
for the time being. It is open to motor traffic as a fair weather 
road only. | 


Road No. 124 EF (Ho-Denu).—From Ho in a south-easterly 
direction through Kpetoe, Sokpe, Aferingbe, Dsodje, Poglu to 
Denu on the Coast (64 miles) of which forty miles are within the 
British Sphere. 

Object :—To link up the British Sphere with Keta on the 
Coast for commercial purposes. 

Previous to 1914 this road ran direct from Ho to Lome via 
Kpetoe, Batome, Assahun and Noepe, but on very rare occasions 
only was it used by the late German Administration for motor 
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traffic, and on the partition of Togoland in 1920 its utility came to 
an end. In that year an endeavour was made to link up with 
Keta, via Sokpe, Aferingbe and Dsodje by constructing a new road 
through these villages. At seventeen miles from Ho and half-a- 
mile from Kpetoe the River Todjie is crossed, and here a temporary 
bridge—270 ft. span—has been constructed. 


Road No. 125 E. (Logba Wuinta—Santrokofi).—From Logba 
Wuinta, on Road No. 101 E, in a northerly direction through 
Ve Golokwati, Kolonu and Hohoe to Santrokofi—a distance of 
twenty miles. Prior to 1920 this route ran from Liati in 
a northerly direction through Fodome to Hohoe, but it was 
abandoned in favour of the present road. 


The portion of the road from Logba Wuinta to Golokwati has 
been reconstructed and a bridge—built with cement abutments 
and wooden decking—was erected over the River Flabo. From 
Golokwati to Hohoe the road has been widened and gravelled. 
One and a half miles from Kolenu a new bridge has been built 
over the River Kole and several cement culverts have been 
constructed. One mile beyond Hohoe the River Dayi is met. 
A new bridge over this river has been constructed during the year 
and the extension of the road from Santrokofi to Gjasokan has 
been taken in hand. This will be the main artery for the outlet 
of the cocoa grown in the northern portion of the Southern 
Section, which is the principal cocoa-producing area in Togoland, 
and will be a means of abolishing head porterage, extensively 
used here. From Santrokofi to Gjasokan is seventeen miles. 


Road No. 126 E. (Sokode-Abutia). From Sokode on Road 
No. 122 E. in a southerly direction to Abutia—Agove, 84 miles 
from Ho. 


Object :—Conveyance of produce from this area to Ho, Very 
infrequently used by motor traffic. 


Road No. 127 E. (Kpando—Dukludja).—From Kpando, on 
Road No. 101 E, in a westerly direction to Dukludja on the River 
Volta, five miles from Kpando. 


Object :—Conveyance of water-borne produce down the river 
to Senchi. Large quantities of yams grown in the Kpando 
District are conveyed to Kpong (for Accra) by canoes. 


Road No. 128 E. (Kpando—Apewuie). From Kpando in a 
southerly direction through Anfoega to Vakpo Apewuie—a 
distance of twelve miles. 


Object :—Conveyance of produce from the Vakpo, Tsrukpe, 
Botoku and Owusuta Divisions to Kpando. 


Prior to 1914 this road was of considerable importance when 
the palm-oil industry flourished. On the revival of this trade it 
will recover its utility. 


os ne —— en 
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Road No. 129E. (Bame-Honuta—Palime).—From Bame on 
Road No. 101 E in a north-easterly direction through Gbogame, 
Honuta across the Anglo-French Boundary, thence joining 
Road 122 E at Kpadape in the French Sphere, to Palime. 


Seventeen miles of this road are within the British Sphere. 
Object :—An outlet for produce, either to Palime or Akuse. 


Prior to 1914 this way was merely a cycle track. It has now 
been reconstructed as a first-class motor-road, and a considerable 
sum of money has now been expended on the construction of 
cement bridges and culverts. This is one of the most important 
motorways in the Southern Section. 


(b) Northern Section. 


Road No. N.T. 17. Yendi—Kratchi.—A distance of 129 miles. 
This is a first-class motor-way between Kratchi and Yendi. It is 
generally motorable during the whole year, and traffic is only 
interrupted by exceptional floods which carry away bridges. The 
road has now been extended from Yendi as far north as Wapuli. 


Object :—Trade and communication. 


Road No. N.T. 27. Salaga—Chindire.—A distance of forty- 
two miles. East of Chindire is the unbridged River Daka, and 
it is necessary to make a drift as soon as the river subsides suffi- 
ciently after rains, so that the road can only be used for motor 
traffic for nine months of the year. 


Object :—Trade and communication. 


Road No. N.T.3. Tamale to Nalogli. 


This road leaves Tamale and enters the Mandated Area at 
Zan, thence it runs through Sando to Yendi, thence in an easterly 
direction to Demon, and thence north to Nalogli—a distance of 
forty-five miles ; it is motorable all the year round from Tamale 
to Demon, but from the latter place to Nalogli it is a dry-weather 
road. 


27. There are no motorable roads in the Southern Mamprusi 
and Kusasi Districts. 


WATERWAYS. 


28. The only river of any importance from a commercial 
standpoint is the Volta, which has its origin in the junction of the 
Black and White Voltas, forty miles north of Yeji. It forms the 
western boundary of Togoland from its confluence with the Daka 
near Tankatamku—the Daka is the boundary between the 
Northern Territories of the Gold Coast and Togoland—southward 
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to a point where it is joined by the River Dayi (latitude 6° 40’ 
North), whence it passes through Gold Coast territory to flow 
into the sea at the port of Ada. At its mouth the river is about 
a mile wide and small steamers up to 600 gross tonnage can enter. 
The southern portion of the river is navigable for flat-bottomed 
steam launches and lighters all the year round, up to Amedica, 
- a distance of some 76 miles. Coastal steamers have been known 
to reach this distance during high floods. 


29. Canoe transport is utilized from Amedica to Yeji, where a 
considerable salt and local produce trade is carried on. The 
dangerous Kratchi rapids, however, which, it is stated, have never 
been shot by a canoe, necessitate the trans-shipping of merchan- 
dise from the bottom to the top. <A quantity of salt enters Togo- 
land at this point through Kete-Kratchi. 


30. A fishing industry flourishes on the river, and dried fish 
enters Togoland for local consumption from this source. 


31. Other minor perennial waterways are the Oti, which flows 
into the Volta slightly north of Yambosu; the Daka, already 
mentioned above; the Asukoko, which flows into the Volta near 
Akrosu; the Konsu, west of: Kwamikrum; and the Flabo, a 
tributary of the Dayi, to which reference has already been 
made. 


32, The total expenditure incurred by each Government 
Department in the Mandated’ Sphere during the financial year 
1924-25 is recorded under the heading “‘ Public Finances.” 


Public Works. 


33. The staff of the Public Works Department operating in 
the British Sphere is distributed as follows :— 


Southern Section. 


1 Executive Engineer, European. 

1 Inspector of Works, sf 

1 2nd Divisional Draftsman, African. 
2 2nd Division Clerks, os 

1 Road Overseer 

1 Leading Artizan - 


Northern Sectton. 


In the Northern Section, at Kete-Kratchi and Yendi, the 
works are in charge of the District Commissioners, who are assisted 
by the Headquarters Staff of the Department, operating in 
Northern Territories. 
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SOUTHERN SECTION. 


34. The following new buildings were completed during the 
year in this Section :— 


f£ s. ad. 

Ho Post Office at a total cost of 5% : 660 0 0 
Offices and stores for sacaass se as Ho, 

at a total cost of : 200 0 0 
New Prison, Ho, at a etal cost of Se .. 894 0 0. 
Police offices, stores, etc., Ho, at a total cost of 750 0 O 
Hospital Staff quarters, dressing room, etc., Ho, — 

at a total cost of dt 360 0 0 
Furniture for Native Police quarters ai pane 

at a total cost of Ee : 75 0 0 


Kiosks to bungalows of the District Comes: 
sioner, Medical Officer, and No. 1 Bungalow 


at Ho at a total cost of sid 540 0 O 
Furniture for Officers’ quarters, Ho ane Kane: 

at a total cost of a ; e .. 1909.90 0 
Rest-house, Ho, at a total cost of "ee .. 20 5 9 


NORTHERN SECTION. 


35. In the Kete-Kratchi and Eastern Dagomba Districts no 
new buildings have been erected during the year under review, 
but the following amounts were expended for the maintenance of 
public buildings, etc. :— 


f s. d. 
Public Works Annually Recurrent .. 49714 7 
Public Works Extraordinary se .. 22310 9 


In the Kusasi and Southern Mamprusi Districts the Depart- 
ment does not operate, and no expenditure has been incurred. 


SOUTHERN SECTION. 


36. The following expenditure has been incurred during the 
year on the construction of new roads and bridges :— 


Description. Amount Remarks. 
. Expended. 
f£ s.d. 
Road No. 101 E (Kpeve-Dafo) .. 444 7 3 
Road No. 122 E (Anyirawase-Ho) .. 550 0 0 


Road No. 125 E (Hohoe Gjasekan) .. 350 0 0 
7 £1,344 7 3 
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Further expenditure has been incurred on general improve- 


ments as follows :— 
Lay-out of Ho and Kpando townships 
Lay-out of other small ee 
Water supply, Ho - 


| Bo Be 





37. Asum of {722 was spent on the maintenance of roads and 
bridges. 


38. The Government buildings within the Southern Section 
are as follows :— 


Ho. Kpando. 

District Commissioner 3 - Police buildings 3 
Court, offices, etc. — Prison oe 
Bungalows. . , 4 African Officials’ quarters . .. & 
Hospital buildings | 5  Latrine a a Jt 
Sanitary offices and stores 1 Workshops, etc. 1 
Post Office. . 2  Rest-house .. 1 
Prison buildings .. . 2 Bungalow I 
Police buildings . 2 

Slaughter-house wok Kbeve. 

Incinerators . 6 Bungalow... ss i>. fh 
Public latrines - oo 

Petrol store ] 


Rest-house (nearly com- 
pleted) 


All the above buildings have been repaired, painted and 
and maintained as required, all water-tanks and wells have been 
kept in a good state of repair at a cost of £373, and a sum of £50 
has been expended on replacement and repair of furniture for 
offices and quarters. | 


Buildings to accommodate the Public Works Department and 
to provide a rest-house at Ho have been rented from the Ewe 
Mission for £60 per annum. 


39. Other expenditure is as follows :— £ 
Minor works .. - Me - .. 100 
Minor sanitary works .. Me B4 .. 100 
Purchase of plants and tools . - .. 200 
Lighting of public buildings .. ~ Al 
Running expenses of workshops, plant, etc., 

and brick and tile making . 100 
Cost of transport of Government stores and 

materials... os eh .. 162 
Recreation ground at Ho. 100 


A special grant towards the repairs of Roman 
Catholic buildings from Education funds.. 300 


£1,103 
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GOVERNMENT TRANSPORT. 


40. Two Ford lorries are maintained at Ho for Government 
transport. 


Agriculture. 


41. The following were the Agricultural activities in the 
Mandated Territory during the period under review :— 


SOUTHERN SECTION. 


42. The Staff consists of a European Assistant Superintendent 
of Agriculture, whose headquarters are at Kpeve (the most 
centrally placed station), two African Assistant Overseers in 
charge respectively of the stations at Kpeve and Kpedshu, a 
junior African Officer at Kpeve, who is available for general work 
and to act as interpreter, and an Assistant Overseer and Assistant 
Plant Inspector, who are in charge of the gangs of labourers engaged 
on cocoa farm sanitation and whose headquarters change as the 
work progresses. Headmen are in charge of the small stations 
at Ho and Kpando. 


43. The Department has Experimental Stations at Kpeve and 
Kpedshu, and small plantations at Ho and Kpando; _head- 
quarters of the plant sanitation parties are now at Logba Tota. 


44. Kpeve Station.—The chief crop at this station is cocoa, 
and the main objects are to obtain records of yields and costings 
from a cocoa farm given fair average attention such as any native 
farmer could give, while special plots are devoted to manurial 
experiments. With regard to the latter, when satisfactory 
figures after correlation of yield and costings have been obtained, 
the favourable manures will be introduced to the farmers, who 
now have no knowledge of artificial manures. Cultural experi- 
ments have been in operation to determine the best means of 
eliminating elephant grass—a very troublesome weed at the 
station and in the type of country around the forest borders ; 
definite and satisfactory results have now been obtained, depend- 
ing mainly upon a thorough digging out of the rhizomes and 
covering the land with temporary shade plants, of which all the 
local food crops are examples. A nursery is kept for the propaga- 
tion of economic and useful shade and shelter trees, the seedlings 
being usually distributed free, while newly introduced food plants 
and plants of special value as cover crops or green manures for 
interplanting with the main crop are also given trial and propa- 
gated. 


45. Kpedshu Station.—This station, situated in fairly typical 
cotton country south of Ho, is primarily devoted to experiments 
in cotton growing, treated from many different aspects, such as 
the variety of cotton best suited for the district, the time of 
planting, cultural operations, methods of planting (in particular, 
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spacing) and records of yields correlated with all the above. 
Investigation into the incidence of insect pests, and methods of 
their control, and their effect upon the yield and quality of crop, 
have been adopted from the first ; in the early part of the year the 
Government Entomologist devoted some months at the station 
and in the district to these matters. For some time tests of 
different varieties have been made, and towards the end ofthe 
year the Government Botanist arrived to give more thorough 
attention to these matters. 


46. The best time for planting cotton here is, of course, 
chiefly dependent upon the incidence and quantity of the rainfall 
during the period known as the planting season, though artificial 
considerations in connection with the market demand for the 
produce also require attention. It would appear that both good 
and bad crops can be grown from plantings in any month from 
May to September, but a knowledge from experience of the local 
expectations of rain during the planting season is always sufficient 
for farmers to produce a good plant in the older established 
cotton areas; in those where cotton has been more recently 
encouraged mistakes in planting were at first made, but farmers 
now know how dependent they are on rainfall at this season and 
are taking proper precautions. With the variety of cotton now 
chiefly grown, a planting slightly earlier than is usually adopted 
would be better (climatic conditions allowing) as then the seed 
would be wholly reaped before the next season’s rains started to 
any extent, thus lessening the amount of staining and other 
deteriorating factors, and also giving a longer “ closed period ”’ 
before the next season’s crop is planted ; also the best market is 
usually for the earliest reaped part of the crop, as this ripens 
when supplies from the main cotton-producing countries of the 
world are short. These desirable results would also be obtained 
by a reduction of the growing and fruiting periods ; one or two 
introduced varieties on trial gives this short period of growth, and 
early fruiting, and as its cropping powers appear satisfactory, it 
may prove the best variety for the future. 


47. Portions of the area not at present considered suitable for 
cotton could be brought under cultivation if some of the simple 
principles of “‘ dry farming ”’ were adopted—a rough digging in 
readiness to collect the early rains before planting, keeping a soil 
mulch, and cover-cropping—and everywhere these operations 
would be beneficial. Spacing is not usually bad, though careless- 
ness is shown at times in allowing the weakest seedlings to continue 
struggling in the same clump as two or three strong plants. 


48. The amount of cotton grown perennially is, happily, very 
small indeed, for the practice is pernicious, as it quickly causes a 
deterioration in quality and is the easier means for the transmission 
of pests and diseases from season to season; for the same reason 
more care should be given to the clean picking of the crop and 
destruction of old plants. 
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49. With regard to the resources of the District, cotton 
cultivation could be considerably increased without influx of 
population, if the native farmer’s output of work were increased 
above its present level; and this could be done, for in many 
places it is the women alone who are the cotton farmers, This 
increase would of course chiefly depend upon the incentive of 
price for their crop, and it should be borne in mind in this connec- 
tion that the cotton districts are not far removed from the cocoa 
belts where good money is obtained for a crop which demands 
much less labour. 


50. The cotton crop here is injured by many insect pests, and, 
in particular, the study with a view to control, of stainers, will be 
of vital importance in view of the considerable development of the 
industry. Remedial measures suggested include a “‘ close season,”’ 
during which no cotton plants should be allowed on the land, and 
the destruction of the wild hosts of the pests in the vicinity. 


51. Of the nine varieties of cotton at present on trial, three 
are from seed introduced from Nigeria, two of which, “‘ Meade ”’ 
and ‘“‘ Allen,’ are well-known commercial types of American 
Upland cotton producing a high quality lint. Three varieties 
have been brought from.the Northern Territories and are un- 
doubtedly indigenous to the country (native names, “ Sagai,”’ 
“‘ Kpalagunda,”’ and “‘Gummanli’’), but give little promise of 
development into good commercial cottons. The remaining three 
varieties are local cottons, that have been grown by the natives 
of Togo for many years. Of these, two introduced by the Germans 
long before the war, one of which is now cultivated almost 
exclusively by the natives and known commonly as “ Soncho ”’ 
(botanically a form of Gossypium barbadense). It is favoured by 
the natives in their own spinning and weaving on account of the 
smooth nature of the seed, with a complete lack of fuzz and the 
ease with which it gan be hand-ginned. 


52. The varieties so far showing most promise for the particular 
conditions of Togo are the two “ Upland ”’ types “‘ Meade ”’ and 
‘“‘ Allen,’ and the already extensively grown “‘ Soncho,”’ if certain 
improvements to the staple can be effected. This is quite possible, 
but a period of two or three seasons will, of course, be necessary 
for the isolation of the improved type, though even to date minor 
advancement in this direction is noticeable. The chief fault in 
the lint of the ‘‘ Soncho’”’ as now grown is the shortness of the 
fibre. 


This is due to the deterioration which has been taking place 
in past years owing to total lack of selection or carein the seed used | 
for planting. However, the type has the advantage over recently 
introduced varieties in being thoroughly acclimatized to the 
country and the conditions prevailing ; it is also hardy and of 
vigorous growth. It is felt, therefore, that ‘an improved 
Soncho ”’ will go far towards supplying the need of a suitable 
cotton plant for offer to the farmer. 
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53. In addition to pure strain selection work at Kpedshu, the 
exclusion of obviously unsuitable, and the testing of new varieties 
from elsewhere, hybridization experiments are being pursued and 
already two “ Soncho-Upland”’ hybrids of much promise are 
under observation. 

54. Cocoa.—There is no doubt that the production of cocoa is 
increasing appreciably from year to year, owing to new farms 
coming into bearing, and to others showing increased yield ; 
a number of new farms are still being made. There is a slight 
but gradual improvement in the quality of cocoa produced, and 
more noticeable is the higher standard of cultural operation and 
attention paid to ordinary diseases. Some of this improvement 
should probably be attributed to the impetus given by the Cocoa 
Farm Competition, held in 1924, when much time was devoted by 
the judges to these matters, and the prizes offered proved an 
incentive to good work. It is a fact that farmers acknowledge 
as reasonable the advice given by District Officers, and more and 
more of them follow it. 

55. A year’s work has seen the attack upon “ Collar Crack 
Disease *’ steadily, but slowly, developing. The areas around 
Amedjope and Akome have been treated, and nine months 
have been spent in the Logba Tota farms. The great obstacle 
encountered and the factor which has materially hindered progress 
is that several forest trees in every farm are now found affected 
by the disease. These may be of any size up to 10 ft. diameter 
and 150 ft. high, and to make the farm safe where such trees 
exist is obviously a matter of some difficulty. Where these trees 
are of a practicable size they are cut out bodily, especially are 
all the roots removed and burnt; where they are so big that 
their removal is prohibitive from the point of view of labour or 
the danger to the surrounding cocoa trees, as many as possible 
of the affected roots are removed, special isolation trenches are 
dug, and they are looked upon as composing separate infection 
areas. Over twenty different forest trees, including the timber 
trees odum and mahogany, and the shingle-wood tree, and also 
every economic and food crop grown in the neighbourhood, have 
now been found to be affected. These include oil-palm, coffee, 
kola, coconut, mango, lime, cassava, cocoyam, plantain, and that 
dangerous wood, elephant grass, while bracken (fern) has been 
attacked. It will thus be seen that the disease is capable of 
attacking plants of widely different families. Rotting stumps 
are still found to be a general and fertile home of the fungus, 
and they are carefully removed and burnt. When diseased roots 
are followed up in the soil it is remarkable how invariably they 
are found to be infecting all other root with which they come into 
contact. An informative comparison between the particular 
work here and that of the ordinary cocoa farm sanitation, as 
recently introduced into the Gold Coast, is obtained when it is 
realized that here one labourer only, working on all other diseases 
and pruning, is able to keep pace with the other fourteen members 
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of the gang devoted to the special methods of eradicating Collar 
Crack—digging out and burning all affected trees and stumps, 
and preparing isolation trenches. As will have already been 
gathered, the sickness is still virulent in the untreated parts of 
its particular area, outside which no fresh outbreaks have been 
discovered. The disease has recurred in the farms first treated, 
but this is not alarming; it generally passes up to the trunk 
of a spreading root, and it is inevitable that some of these roots 
affected only at their ends were not discovered in the first 
treatment. Farmers are sympathetic, but give little practical 
help, and indeed at present this cannot be expected; the opera- 
tions are of such a nature as obviously to require. gangs of 
organised labour with special tools ; and again, it is asking much 
of a man to cut down in cold blood a full-grown tree bearing 
the crop which yields his income. After the Government officers 
have left will be the time for the farmers to take over and 
maintain their work by keeping open the trenches and destroying 
all‘rotting material. 


56. The reason for the peculiar prevalence of the disease in 
this area is not obvious, but is probably due to a combination 
of altitude (practically all the affected farms are situated at 
heights from 1,500 ft. to 2,700 ft.) with its concomitant of high 
relative humidity, and carelessness in the first clearing of the 
forest—an excessive number of stumps of bush trees killed by 
fire being left on the sites of the farms—and these have been 
found to be the worst carriers of the disease. 


57. There are two gangs of fifteen labourers each with two 
headmen and two of the junior staff under the supervision of 
the Assistant Superintendent of Agriculture employed on this 
work. Average figures of work completed monthly are: 12 acres 
treated, 600 cocoa trees, 20 bush trees and 20 stumps cut out 
and burnt, and 20 trenches dug. In one month over 1,100 
diseased cocoa trees were removed. 


58. The food crops grown in the Southern Section are varied 
and abundant, and this branch of agriculture is generally 
satisfactory. The growing of these, is, however, mainly responsible 
in certain areas for what may develop into a great danger—the 
excessive clearing of the forest around the edges of the cocoa 
belt. The new land thus made available is naturally rich, and 
requires less cultivation than the land used for food farms in the 
past. These areas happen to be chiefly confined to considerable 
altitudes, otherwise it is probable that the effects of their 
denudation would have been more pronounced. 


59. There are a few experimental plots of coffee and coconuts 
in the District, started under the aegis of the Department or 
privately in the residential areas of local officials. 


60. There are a few natural oil-palm belts in the Southern 
Section, where a fairly regular trade in palm-oil and kernels is 
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carried on, and in many other places there are sufficient palms to 
maintain a desultory trade, which wakens to acura when prices 
are raised. 

The Political Officers have recently nadedaien propaganda 
among the Chiefs, whereby a number of oil-palm plantations 
have been made by planting out seedlings. Many of these 
plantations have shown extraordiharily good growth, and are 
being well maintained. As they are mostly in areas which as yet 
have no definite export crop, they are quite likely to become 
valuable in the future. 


61. The “Corn Smut” disease made a first appearance in 
the April-August crop of the year, but the attack was not severe 
in any one plot, although of general occurrence throughout the 
Southern Section. Careful propaganda was undertaken as to its 
control, and well-attended meetings of chiefs and farmers called 
by the District Commissioners were addressed ; the disease made 
only a slight appearance in the succeeding corn crop. 


62. In addition to the general ‘Instructional work mainly 
performed by departmental officers in their travelling duties, 
visits of chiefs and farmers to the different stations have been 
arranged, when all experimental and other operations carried out 
were explained. The interest shown in these visits should prove 
them to be invaluable. 


NORTHERN SECTION, 


63. Staf—The Superintendent of Agriculture and Forestry 
resident in the Northern Territories is responsible for the upkeep 
of the plantations at Yendi and Kratchi, and gives advice to the 
District Commissioners on matters pertaining to Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


64. There is an Assistant Overseer at Yendi, and a gardener 
in charge of the Kratchi Plantation. 


65. Yendi Plantation.—This consists of about 200 acres, 
mostly under timber, and the following trees are being cultivated : 
teak, cassia, eucalyptus, mahogany ; oil-palms, kapok, sisal and 
various fruits are grown, and a vegetable garden is maintained. 


66. Kratcht Plantation.—This is practically a timber planta- 
tion of teak and mahogany. Small plots were made of kola, 
coffee, oil-palms, date-palms, sisal and various fruits, and a 
vegetable garden is maintained. 


67. Work at present being carried out at these plantations 
consists of filling vacant places where trees were felled, and 
planting more thickly to replace trees which will be cut out. 


68. Shea-butter Reservation, Yendi.—This is situated about 
four miles north of Yendi on the Yendi-Tamale road, and was 
chosen as representing the normal conditions under which the 
shea-butter tree grows. 
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The production of the various plots is recorded annually, and 
it is hoped to obtain reliable statistics of the crop from year to 
year, and the factors governing the yield, such as rain, effect of 
fire, and time of burning. 


69. Pussiga, Kusasi District.—A nursery has been established 
for teak and acacia, with the object of planting these trees to 
shade the cattle kraals, as there is a large cattle quarantine 
station there. At practically every village on the main road 
constructed by the Germans there is a small plot of either teak 
or kapok, and the rest-house is usually surrounded by a belt of 
sisal. 


70. Food crops.—These may be divided into (a) cultivated, 
and (6) non-cultivated indigenous. 


(a) Cultivated crops.—The principal food crops are guinea-corn, 
millet, rice, ground-nut, yam, sweet potato, fra-fra, potatoes 
(colons), beans, ground-beans, cow-peas, pigeon-peas, okro and 
peppers. Towards the south there is a gradual change from yams 
to cassava, and maize becomes the principal cereal, replacing 
millet and guinea-corn. As a source of oil for flavouring soups, 
nori (cucumts) sesame and bungu are grown extensively. Ground- 
nut is a source of oil in the north. 


(6) Non-cultivated crops.—The shea-butter tree and Ridios 
locust-bean tree (Parka filicordia) are the principal plants, with 
the oil-palm in the south. The leaves of many trees, and also 
the seeds of others are used, such as kapok, the baobab (Adansoma 
digitata), etc. 


71. Food crops generally.—The native is to all intents a 
vegetarian and, in addition to the above-named plants, there are 
many leaves used for soups. The basis of practically all soups 
is dawa-dawa, a substance manufactured from the seeds of 
Parkia filtcordia, and as this substance can be kept for very long 
periods he is assured of a supply all the year round. 


72. A study of the food used by the natives shows what 
a task have the women, who cook, to prepare the two meals 
taken each day. Each ingredient has its own special treatment. 


AGRICULTURE GENERALLY. 


73. As the native is dependent on the crops he grows for his 
supply of food for a year, the farms are generally kept in good 
condition. 


In various districts different rotations are practiced, usually 
based on the amount of land available, or in the densely-populated 
parts of the north on the amount of manure available. For 
himself, the native has evolved a method of cultivation admirably 
suited to the conditions under which he lives. The hoe is his 
only tool, and at work with this implement he is very expert. 
In the Kusasi District in the hills is to be seen a primitive type 
of terracing to prevent the soil being washed away. 
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ECONOMIC CROPS. 


74. Tobacco.—This is grown, not universally, but in certain 
villages where it seems to prosper it is conveyed for sale in the 
markets of those districts where it is not grown. The tobacco 
leaves are not cured or fermented, but are pounded in a wooden 
mortar and then rolled into balls, two baskets of dried leaves 
being mixed with one basket of green leaves during the pounding, 


75. Cotton.—This is grown in small quantities in a number of 
villages, but merely to supply local needs. The crop is considered 
a perquisite of the women, who plant a few seeds with some food 
crops. The cotton is collected by them when gathering food, 
and as they sit in the markets they are found ginning the cotton 
and spinning it into thread. The thread is then sold to weavers, 
who are men. 


76. Hibiscus, of two varieties, is grown as a source of fibre 
for rope making. These ropes are used in thatching houses, and 
to tie loads on donkeys, etc. 


77, Indigo.—There are two sources of this dye, one the 
Indigofero arrecta, the cultivated plant, and the other Linchocarpus 
cyaneocens, the wild plant. 


78. Gum.—This is obtained from Acacia Senegalensis (the 
true source of gum arabic), and acacia arabica. 


79. Calabashes.—A variety of cucurbitaceous plants are grown 
to suit the diversity of the purposes, from spoons to very large 
basins and water containers, for which they are used. 


80. Dyes.—There are several plants from which dyes are 
procured, and some minerals. 


Red dye (leather)—from leaf stalk of a grass Pounasitum Sp. 

Yellow dye—from the tuber of Cochlospernum tinctonum. 

Blue dye—from two varieties of indigo, from brass filings, 
lime-juice and milk. 

Black dye—from smelters’ slag. 

Red dye (cloths)—from the bark of Ptorocarpus orinaceus. 


There is practically no tree in the bush which is not put to 
some use, as a food, for timber, as a medicine, gum, dye, etc. 


Minor Industries. 


81. Leather Manufacture.—In certain towns there is quite 
a trade in leather goods, sandals, boots, bags, cushions, etc. 
The tanning is procured from the pods of acacia arabica; the 
flesh is removed from the inside of the skin by rubbing with ash ; 
the hair is removed by rubbing with a luffa (the inside of the 
luffa gonod and the luffa of commerce). 


The tanning preserves the leather and it is then dyed with 
one of the dyes mentioned above. 
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The above refers to goat and sheep skins. Cattle hides are 
not tanned. These are merely stretched out in the sun, rubbed 
with ash on the inside, and left to dry. The hair is not even 
removed. When the leather is to be used for soleing slippers, it 
is buried in the ground for a few days to make it pliant and 
workable. | 


Pottery.—Pots for cooking and storing water are used univer- 
sally, but are only manufactured in villages near a supply of 
suitable clay. The pots are carried long distances for sale at the 
markets. Pots may be uncoloured, red or black. The red dye 
is obtained from a stone, ground to powder, made into a paste 
and then rubbed on the pot. The pots are dried for a short 
time, and a black pot is obtained by applying the red dye before 
firing. 

Weaving is carried on in practically every village. The loom 
is very small, and the web never more than five inches wide. 
To make strips of cloth, nearly fifty yards long, all the threads 
are cut to the same length, and stretched on the ground. A large 
stone is placed on the ends of the threads which provides the 
necessary tension, and is gradually pulled towards the weaver, 
who keeps rolling up the cloth as it is woven. 


Mat and basket making.—This is carried on in villages where 
suitable grasses and reeds grow, and in some cases a man will 
travel great distances to collect these materials. 

Split guinea-corn stalks are also used for making mats and 
a protection against the sun. Hats are manufactured, too, where 
suitable grasses grow. 


Soap making.—A soft soap is manufactured. Shea-butter is 
the source of fat, and the potash is obtained from the ash of 
several plants, or parts of plants, which have been burnt, e.g. 
pods of banhinia retsctalata, the stem of cussonia Nigeria, the 
skins of plantains and bananas, etc. 

Iron smelting.—This is carried out principally in the north 
for making arrowheads, spears, bits, stirrup irons, knives, swords, 
etc. 

Charcoal for smelting is obtained principally from the wood 
of Butyrospormun Parki (shea-butter) and A/frormosia laxtflora. 


® 
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THE QUESTIONNAIRE. 


Slavery. 


The principal causes of slavery were tribal wars and debts, 
but the disappearance of the former has carried with it a prolific 
source of the slave trade, while the introduction of improved 
methods of enforcing payment of debts by the Courts and 
Tribunals has led to the abandonment of pledging. 


2. In July, 1895, the first legislative measure making slave 
hunting and the slave trade a punishable offence was passed by 
the German Imperial Legislature, and in February, 1902, an 
Ordinance was passed by the German Imperial Chancellor 
regarding slavery. These enactments (translations) form Appen- 
dices B and C to the Report for 1922* (pages 23-24). 


3. A notable feature of the latter enactment is the fact that, 
while it made children of domestic slaves free, the freedom of 
the slaves themselves was contingent upon their cruel treatment 
by a master. 


4. Both enactments have, since the assumption of the 
administration of the Territory by the British Government, been 
superseded by ‘‘ The Slave Dealing Abolition Ordinance, 1874 ” 
and by “‘ The Emancipation of Slaves Ordinance, 1874 ”’ (Chapters 
5 and 6 respectively of the Gold Coast Laws), with penal sanctions 
in section 443 of the Criminal Code (Chapter 16 of the Gold 
Coast Laws), which reads as follows :— 


Whoever— 
(1) Deals or trades in, buys, sells, barters, transfers, or takes 
any slave ; or 


(2) Deals or trades in, buys, sells, barters, or takes any 
person in order that such person may be held or treated 
as a slave; or 


(3) Places or receives any person in servitude as a pledge or 
security for debt, whether then due and owing or to be 
incurred or contingent, whether under the name of 
a pawn or by whatever other name, such person may 
be called ; or 
(4) Conveys any person, or induces any person to come, 
within the Colony in order that such person ‘may be 
dealt or traded in, bought, sold, bartered, transferred, 
or become a slave, or be placed in servitude as a pledge 
or security for debt ; or 
(5) Conveys or sends any person, or induces any person to 
go out of the Colony in order that such person may be 
dealt or traded in, bought, sold, bartered, transferred, 
or become a slave, or be placed in servitude as a pledge 
or security for debt ; or 


* Stationery Office Publication, August, 1923. 
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(6) Enters into any contract or agreement with or without 
consideration for doing any of the acts or accomplishing 
any of the purposes herein above enumerated ; or 


(7) By any species of coercion or restraint compels or 
attempts to compel the service of any person, 


shall be liable to imprisonment for seven years. Provided 
that nothing in this section shall apply to any such coercion 
as may lawfully be exercised by virtue of contracts of service 
between free persons, or by virtue of the rights of parents 
and other rights, not being repugnant to the law of England, 
arising out of the family and tribal relations customarily 
used and observed in the Colony. 


It is interesting to observe that when these Ordinances were 
originally passed their operation extended for fourteen years to 
the majority of the tribes in the British Sphere, who were then 
(i.e., until 1888) under British protection. 


5. In the Southern Section there have been no cases of slavery, 
either domestic or otherwise, reported to the Administration. 
It can therefore be safely stated that this traffic has been entirely 
suppressed, and that the existing measures have had the desired 
effect. 


NORTHERN SECTION. 


6. In the Northern Section, at Kete-Kratchi—at one time an 
important centre of slavery—and in several parts of the District, 
the ruins of the slave villages may be seen today. There are no 
slaves in existence, but there is to be found a number of ex-slaves 
and their descendants, who not only provide for themselves and 
their families satisfactorily, but are actually affluent traders. 


7., As mentioned on page 29, paragraph 86 of the previous 
year’s Report*, a curious form of voluntary labour having the 
semblance of slavery was reported from the Northern Section. 
It is the native custom for an important Chief to be surrounded 
by an extensive entourage and certain individuals, presumably | 
indigent, voluntarily attach themselves to his retinue, and in 
return for their services receive the general necessities of life. 
It is the custom of these individuals, who are most aptly described 
as ““spongers,’’ to attend the Chief on all ceremonial occasions, 
to run beside his horse, singing and beating drums, and in the 
farming season to assist in the cultivation of crops. 


8 This form of service has become less prevalent, as the 
Chiefs do not possess the wealth they did in the days when 
slavery was practised. Also the fees for hearing civil cases in 
their tribunals, which brought in a large proportion of their 
revenue, are now controlled by legislation, with a view to 


* Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No. 14, 1925. 
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preventing extortion ; this system has necessitated the adoption 
by the Chiefs of more economical measures, and has induced 
them to be more careful in incurring extra expenses, even if it 
adds to the magnificence so dear to their hearts. 


Labour. 


9. The industrial life of the Territory has not yet assumed 
that complex character capable of developing such problems as 
would render the application of conventions or recommendations 
of International Labour Conferences either useful or expedient. 
The principles underlying such conventions or recommendations 
are, however, considered so far as they are compatible with local 
conditions, and are incorporated in Ordinance No. 11 of 1921, 
known as “‘ The Regulation of Employment Ordinance, 1921,”’ of 
the Gold Coast Colony. The interests of labour are fully protected 
by this Ordinance, which provides for the attestation of contracts 
of service by District Commissioners, after they have convinced 
themselves that the terms and nature of the contract are perfectly 
understood and that it is entered into voluntarily and with full 
understanding of its meaning and effect. The Ordinance insists 
on the stipulation in each contract of the nature of the service, 
the place or limits within which such service is to be performed, 
and the remuneration to be paid. 


10. Labour contracts are classified as “‘ home ”’ and “ foreign.”’ 
The former refers to a contract of service to be wholly performed 
within the limits of the Administration, the term administration 
including the Gold Coast Colony and its dependencies, the latter 
to a contract of service to be performed wholly or partly outside 
its limits. A home contract may be either written or oral and 
is valid for periods not exceeding ono baa and six months 
respectively. Where no agreement is expressed respecting its 
duration, and the contract is not one for the performance of 
some specific work having reference to time, it is regarded as 
a contract at will and is determinable by either party at the 
close of any day without notice. 


11. The measures for protecting the interest of labour in 
respect of service outside the limits of the Administration are 
more elaborate and, in addition to the attestation of contracts 
by District Commissioners already referred to, they include the 
application for a permit to the Secretary for Native Affairs from 
the employer desiring labour, who must present a letter of 
recommendation from the Government of the Territory in which 
the labourers are to be employed. Such application must state 
the number of labourers required, the place where the labour is 
to be performed, the nature of the work, the wages offered and 
the duration of the contract. These conditions by no means 
exhaust the protective measures in force, for even when the 
Secretary for Native Affairs has thought fit to issue a permit, 
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which is valid for three months only, recruiting may commence, 
but this must be through a specially licensed agent. Before the 
granting of a permit, however, security by deposit or otherwise 
is demanded from the applicant to meet such contingencies as 
claims for wages or for any expense that may be incurred by 
the Administration in respect of return passages, and when the 
labourers are ready to embark the embarkation is carried out 
under the supervision and control of the Police. 


12. The duration of a foreign contract cannot exceed thirteen 
months, and the employer must provide a return passage, with 
proper accommodation and maintenance during the voyage, 
within fourteen days after the expiration of the contract. 


13. The employment of women on night work is prohibited, 
excepting where exceptional circumstances demand it, in which 
event it is not to exceed ten hours in sixty days of the year, or, 
when it is temporary and not of a recurring nature, that the 
causes are inevitable and are not foreseen. 


14. There is no forced labour in the Mandated Territory, and 
as the provisions of Ordinance No. 11 of 1921 insist on the 
stipulation of the remuneration to be received, the employment 
of this form of labour would constitute an infringement, punishable 
under the terms of the Ordinance. Another circumstance, and 
one which would more effectively counteract any tendencies to 
have recourse to this form of labour, is the mercenary attitude 
of the inhabitants towards any form of outside employment. 
Forced labour would meet with very active opposition. 


15. Native labour employed under the Administration may be 
classified under the following categories :— 
Labour employed— 
(a) by the Public Works Department, 
(b) by the Sanitary Department, 
(c) by the Department of Agriculture, 
(zZ) for the maintenance and upkeep of political roads, 
(e) for the transport of officers when travelling, 
(f) for the upkeep of rest-houses. 


Medical treatment and medicines are given free of charge to 
all labour employed by the Administration. 


(a) The Administration, through its Public Works Depart- 
ment, is the largest single employer of labour ; the pay for skilled 
labour averages from 3s. to 4s. 6d. per diem, and unskilled labour 
from Is. to ls. 3d. per diem. The working day is from 6 to 8 a.m. 
and from 8.30 a..m to 12 noon, and from 1 p.m. to3 p.m. No 
work is allowed on Sundays and all public holidays are observed. 
This also refers to labour employed on trade roads under the 
Department. 


As stated elsewhere in the Report, the natives are purely 
agriculturists, and concentrate their activities in this direction. 
This was particularly noticeable during 1921, when Government 
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commenced the construction of a number of public buildings in 
the Southern Section. Skilled labour for the requirements was. 
practically negligible, and that obtainable was of a very inferior 
quality ; the labour required for this purpose had, therefore, to 
be imported from the Gold Coast Colony. The position is, how- 
ever, steadily improving, as the Public Works Department during 
the past five years has trained a number of carpenters and masons 
from the local inhabitants to a fair standard of efficiency. Labour 
employed by the Department is of a purely voluntary nature, both 
skilled and unskilled. 


The labourer receives his remuneration monthly, and it is 
made to the individual by a European officer of the Department. 


(6) The labour employed by the Sanitary Department is 
remunerated at the rate of 1s. 3d. to 1s. 6d. per diem, the working 
day being the same as that of the Public Works Department. 


This labour is also of a purely voluntary nature, and each 
individual receives his pay monthly from the Medical Officer. 


(c) Unskilled labour employed by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, which is again of a purely voluntary nature, is remunerated 
at the rate similar to that paid by the Public Works Department, 
and payments are made monthly by the Superintendent of 
Agriculture, who is also a European officer. 


NATIVE COMPULSORY LABOUR. 


16. This form of labour is required under (d), (e) and (f). 


(2) With regard to the labour for the maintenance of political 
roads, it is called for only by the District Commissioners, who 
derive their power from the Roads Ordinance, Chapter 107, of 
the Gold Coast Laws, which Ordinance forms Appendix “ B”’ to 
the Report. 


Under this Ordinance each adult male is required to perform 
24 days’ work per annum on the roads. This form of labour is 
called out through the Chief, and remuneration is made through 
him, 

Although this Ordinance is applicable to the Territory, it 
is not strictly enforced and the amount of work required to be 
performed is left to the discretion of the District Commissioners, 
who are responsible for the state of the roads. It is the practice 
of the District Commissioners to interview the Chief and people 
of each Division, through which the motor-road passes, and to 
inform them of the amount and nature of the work required at 
the various periods of the year. Strict observance is made that 
no native is required to work during the sowing and the reaping 
seasons, thus the agricultural development of the country is in 
no way interfered with. 

The people are not required to work outside the village 
boundaries, and are in the majority of cases within only a few 
minutes’ walk of their portion of the road required to be kept in 
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order. The Chiefs are responsible for the arrangement of the 
labour. A gong-gong is beaten by the Chief of the village, and 
he with his elders and people discuss and arrange for the number 
of adults to turn out on given days. The District Commissioners, 
who have a thorough knowledge of the native language, supervise 
the work, when travelling through the Divisions, and are therefore 
in a position to check any irregularities. All aged, infirm and 
sick persons are exempted from participating in this form of 
labour, these exemptions are strictly enforced, and any complaint 
is readily heard. The people have no objection to this form of 
labour, and they are fully alive to the fact that it is entirely in 
their own interest and welfare that the motor-ways are constructed 
and maintained. This is clearly observed and pointed out on 
page 9 of the Report. 

At the end of each quarter the District Commissioners 
(vide the Roads Ordinance already referred to) inspect the roads, 
and the payments mentioned therein are made by them personally 
to the Chiefs concerned in the presence of their linguists and 
elders (who represent their people) and in many instances of the 
people themselves. This form of remuneration is according to the 
native custom, and is a system that has proved highly satisfactory ; 
no complaints or objections have been forthcoming. It would be 
out of the question for the District Commissioner to control the 
payments to each individual worker. Time-keepers would have 
to be employed at unnecessary expense, and it is questionable 
whether they would be able to keep a correct check, and, further, 
it is more than probable that Chiefs would strongly object to this 
form of supervision. The people assemble and disperse at their 
own convenience, and the average amount of work performed by 
each adult seldom exceeds three hours per diem. 

(e) Provision of carriers for Government officers travelling. 
Whenever possible, the requisitioning of carriers for Government 
officers travelling is avoided ; and is only necessary when officers 
travel on the motor-ways. Officers of the various Departments 
occasionally have so to travel in cases of emergency. - 

There has been no difficulty in obtaining this labour, the 
people always being ready to help. 

The system of obtaining carriers is effected through the 
District Commissioners, who apply to the Chiefs, and they in turn 
call upon their sub-chiefs in village rotation to supply the number 
of carriers required, and notify them of the date, time and place 
they are to assemble. 

The officer employing the carriers, not only in his own interests, 
but also in that of the carriers, examines them before the journey 
is commenced, and any sick or unsuitable person is returned and 
replaced, and when any reasonable excuse is given a similar 
attitude is adopted. 

This form of labour is remunerated at the rate of Is. 3d. per 
diem in the Southern Section and 6d. per diem in the Northern 
Section. The difference in the rates is explained by the lower 
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cost of living in the northern area. The payment is made per- 
sonally by the officer, daily or on the completion of the journey. 
Should the officer be leaving his District and not returning, the 
carriers are paid full rate for the return journey empty-handed. 


(f) Maintenance of rest-houses. The majority of the rest- 
houses in the Territory were built by the former Administration. 
The Chief in whose proximity a rest-house is situated is responsible 
for its upkeep as far as the grass roof is concerned only ; this is 
repaired every two or three years, and he receives remuneration 
according to the value of the work performed. Other repairs are 
effected by the District Commissioners by contract. 


17. Labour in lieu of taxation, which was in vogue during the 
German Administration, has been abolished, as are the taxes 
which formed a part of that system. 


18. The only recruiting undertaken by the Administration 
during the year was six labourers from the Northern Section for 
service in the Government Sisal Plantation at Accra, which is 
controlled and managed by the Gold Coast Government itself. 


LABOUR EMPLOYED FOR PRIVATE ENTERPRISES. 


19. No recruiting for private enterprises took place in the 
Territory during 1924 or the year under review. Under Ordinance 
No. 11 of 1921, referred to above, the Administration does not 
participate in the recruiting of labour for these enterprises. 
Licensed recruiting agents would be the only persons authorised 
to recruit in the Territory ; particular care would be taken that 
such licences would be granted to reputable persons only. The 
Administration only assists in so far as explaining to the Chiefs 
the conditions of the work, and this only if asked to do so. The 
Administration is, however, responsible that no unauthorised 
recruiting takes place. 


20. During 1924 Professor Sir W. J. Simpson arrived at the 
Gold Coast to investigate the cause of the high death-rate of 
mines labourers, and his Report* has already been published. 
As a result, Ordinance No. 19 of 1925, cited as ‘“‘ The Mining 
Health Areas Ordinance, 1925,’ has been passed and will become 
law on Ist January, 1926, and forms Appendix ‘“C”’ to this 
Report. It provides, inter alia, for the medical examination, 
proper housing and feeding, planning and outlay of towns and 
villages, hospital treatment, registration of cases of sickness and 
death, inspection of premises, adequate supply of wholesome 
drinking water, and protection against infectious disease, etc., 
for the labourers employed by the mimes in the Gold Coast. 
Labourers are not recruited for the mines from any part of the 
Mandated Area. 


* Published by the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 1925. 
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Arms Trafiic. 


21. The Proclamation, and the Regulations thereunder, 
controlling the Arms Traffic (referred to in the 1923 Report,* 
‘paragraph 64), were superseded on Ist April, 1924, by the Arms 
and Ammunition Ordinance No. 23 of 1921 of the Gold Coast 
Colony, being applied to the Southern Section, and the Arms 
and Ammunition Ordinance No. 8 of 1921, of the Northern 
Territories of the Gold Coast, to the Northern Section. 


These Ordinances enact the provisions of the Convention for 
the Control of Trade in Arms and Ammunition, signed at Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye on 10th September, 1919. 


22. The number of firearms licensed, the quantity of gun- 
powder and lead bars (in lb.), and the number of percussion caps 
and cartridges issued, in the years 1924 and 1925 are given in the 
comparative tables below :— 


(A) FIREARMS. 





eee ia Cap-guns. D.B. Guns. Av rifles. 


1924. 1925. | 1924. 


1925. | 1924. | 1925. | 1924. 1925. 














Southern Sec- | 1,127 935 656 589 27 25 12 10 
tion. 

Northern Sec- | 3,951 | 6,483 96 98; — = oak Ea 
tion. 


Total .. |5,078 |7,418 | 752 | 687 | 27 25 12 10 





(B) AMMUNITION. 








Gunpowder 7 Lead hs 
ib). Caps. Rage: Cartridges. - 
| 1924. 1925. | 1924. | 1925. | 1924. | 1925. 1924. 1925. 













Southern Sec- | 26,655} 16,319] 117,150] 75,750| 2,164) 2,541) 3,100} 5,325 
tion. 

Northern Sec- | — | 14,616 
tion. 


Cepennre) xq EE) | | Ee | EES | Py | | Se | ED | TD 


Total .. | 26,655) 30,935] 118,650/ 78,500; 4,108) 6,541) 3,100) 5,325 


1,500} 2,750; 1,944) 4,000; — — 


* Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No. 3, 1924. 
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23. To the ordinary observer, not acquainted with the condi- 
tions, the figures quoted above may appear excessive, especially 
those for the Southern Section, but it must be remembered that 
the guns have been in possession of the people for many years, 
and only 66 new flint-lock guns and one new cap-gun were intro- 
duced during the year. 


24. The number of guns is accounted for by the following 
facts :— 
(a) That game is plentiful and a number of the natives make 
their living as hunters ; 


(b) that farmers require the guns for the protection of their 
crops against destructive animals ; 


(c) that a large quantity of powder is used in the celebration 
of funeral customs, a very ancient institution, and 


(d) that the natives welcome the arrival of a high personage 
by firing their guns. 


25. The lead is not only used for bullets, but also for weighting 
river-fishing nets. 


26. During the late administration there were no restrictions 
regarding the sale of flint-lock guns, lead in bars, pellets and gun- 
powder, other than the licensing of such guns, for which a fee of 
3 marks was paid by the owner for the life of the gun. The 
importation of cap-guns and the conversion of flint-lock guns 
into cap-guns were, however, prohibited. A number of flint-lock 
guns in possession of the natives have at various times been 
converted into cap-guns by local blacksmiths living in bush 
villages ; immediately this practice was brought to the notice of 
the Administration, instructions were issued prohibiting any 
further conversions. During the year under review no case of 
conversion of flint-lock guns into cap-guns has been brought to 
the notice of the authorities. 


27. Licences to open up establishments for the repairs of fire- 
arms have been granted to four blacksmiths of known reputation 
in the Southern Section. 


28. The licence fee of 2s. 6d. a gun valid for five years in the 
case of flint-lock guns has been superseded, as from Ist July, 
1925, by a licence fee of {1 for the life of the gun. This does not 
apply to arms licensed prior to that date. Licences for arms other 
than flint-lock and cap-guns remain the same. 


There are four licensed private warehouses in the Sphere, 
situated at Ho, Kpando, Kpando Fessi and Kete-Kratchi. 


29. The inhabitants are not permitted to obtain rifles, revol- 
vers or pistols; and shot-guns are issued only to Africans of 
influence, the number of whom is limited. Europeans resident 
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in the Territory have the right to possess rifles and revolvers, but 
before importing them the provisions of the Ordinance and 
Regulations thereunder must be complied with. 


30. The system of issuing arms and ammunition to Head 
Chiefs and sub-chiefs on behalf of their people is to be found in 
paragraph 114 of the 1924 Report.* 


Trade and Manufacture of Alcohol and Drugs. 


31. The requirements of the Convention relating to the 
Liquor Traffic in Africa, signed at Saint-Germain-en-Laye on 
10th September, 1919, are embodied in the Second Spirituous 
Liquor Ordinance, No. 31 of 1920, and the Second Spirituous 
Liquor Amendment Ordinance No. 35 of 1923, which were 
applied to the Southern Section of the Mandatory Sphere on 
Ist April, 1924. The latter forms Appendix “‘E” to the 1923 
Report.t 


32. In the Northern Section there is total prohibition ; but 
this applies to the natives only, the European residents being 
permitted to import liquor for their own personal use. Educated 
African clerks are also permitted to import for their own consump- 
tion a reasonable quantity by permit from the competent 
authority. In the extreme north, beer brewed from guinea-corn 
and millet, and wine prepared from the fruit of a wild tree are 
popular beverages. In Kete-Kratchi and the Southern Section 
palm wine from the oil-palm, and beer, prepared from maize, are 
largely consumed. 


33. It has already been stated in previous reports that there 
is no Customs barrier between the Mandated Territory and the 
Gold Coast, whence the former derives its supply of imported 
spirits. Prior to Ist July, 1925, it was impossible to quote any 
statistics regarding the quantity of spirits imported into the 
Territory. In order to conform with the wishes of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission, the British Sphere of Togoland Spirituous 
Liquors Ascertainment Ordinance, No. 1 of 1925, was passed and 
became law on the date mentioned above—(Appendix ‘“D’”’ 1. 
to the Report). This Ordinance has enabled a fair statistical 
estimate to be prepared for the half-year ending 31st December, 
1925. It must, however, be pointed out that the Ordinance only 
causes to be shown the amount of spirits actually imported and 
sold by the local licensed store-keepers. There is no check on 
individuals who are at liberty to proceed to the Gold Coast direct 
and purchase liquor for their own consumption. The figures 
presented by the local store-keepers for the period Ist July to 
3lst December, 1925, are given in Appendix ‘‘D” 2. to the 
Report. 


* Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No. 14, 1925. 
+ Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No. 3, 1924. 
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34, There are, however, no signs of abnormal supplies entering 
the Sphere, and it can safely be stated that the almost prohibitive 


prices act as an effective check in preventing any tendency to 
import largely from the Gold Coast. 


35. Importation overland from the French Sphere into the 
British Sphere is prohibited by Regulation No. 25 of 1923, made 
under the Customs Ordinance, 1923. It is impossible to state the 
quantity of spirits introduced into British Territory from this 
source by illicit trading. The amount of smuggled spirits detected 
by the Preventive Service during the years 1923, 1924 and 1925 
are recorded below :— 

1923. 1924. 1925. 
Gallons .. a 38 ae 80 .. 138 


Illicit traffic from the British Sphere into the French Sphere 
is unprofitable, owing to the considerably lower prices of spirits 
obtaining in the latter, due to the lower rate of duty, and hence 
any activities in this direction obviously take the reverse course. 


- 36. Cases of drunkenness, which are punishable under Section 
139, Sub-section 7 of the Criminal Code of the Gold Coast Colony, 
are extremely rare in the Territory. The Return of Criminal 
Cases for 1924 and 1925 show only four cases appearing before 
the Courts. The people in the British Sphere are particularly 
abstemious. The African of these parts does not indulge regu- 
larly, the only temptations to excess being public festivities, 
meetings and funerals. 


The native is satisfied with only a small amount of European 
spirit, whereas he can consume quantities of palm wine. Carefully 
prepared European alcohol is without doubt less injurious, and it 
will be a difficult problem to prevent the present generation from 
demanding its alcoholic beverages ; if it cannot obtain it by fair 
means it will revert to other methods. 


There is little doubt regarding the future generation that the 
Missionary Societies can do an immense amount of good, as they 
have done already in the past, by denouncing the evils of drink 
and its results, and many of these people are ever ready to listen 
to the advice of the Missionaries. 


37. The issuing of Spirit Licences is carefully watched by the 
District Commissioners, who are responsible for the licensing, and 
an endeavour has been made to persuade applicants to purchase 
a Beer and Wine Licence only. It is particularly noticeable at 
festivities given by educated natives that there is a tendency to 
consume beer and wine as refreshments in preference to spirits. 


38. The following interesting statement, showing the quantity 
of potable spirits in gallons of pure alcohol imported into the Gold 
Coast Colony during each of the calendar years 1913 to 1924 
inclusive, together with the quantities imported per head of the 
population based upon the census returns of 1911 and 1921, 
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which latter includes the population of the Mandated Area of 
Togoland, is extracted from the Report on the Customs and 
Marine Departments of the Gold Coast for the year 1924 :— 


Quantity of Amount Quantity 


Year ended potable of per head 
31st December. spirits duty. of popula- 
imported. tion.* 
: Gallons of 
pure 
alcohol.t £ 
1913 .. ie .. 835,780 902,294 ‘51 
1914 .. a .. 848,976 494,071 “30 
1915 .. a .. 714,713 514,043 -41 
1916 .. ost .. 829,843 585,133 -46 
1917 .. nt .. 442,488 394,200 -26 
1918 .. - .. 209,896 201,974 “11 
1919 .. ne .. 328,738 371,430 “1 
1920 .. ed .. 54,694 140,165 -03 
1921 .. i .. 87,509 283,868 04 
1922 .. ‘i .. 114,737 456,879 05 
1923 .. us .. 246,251 621,687 “11 
1924 .. - .. 285,268 778,375 -12 


It will be observed from the above table that the spirit con- 
sumption was only 23-5 per cent. of that per head in 1913. 


* Increments of population based upon the census of 1911 calculated 
at 60,000 a year up to and including 1916, and at 61,000 per annum for the | 
remaining years with the exception of the year 1921, for which the actual 
census figures were taken. 


+ Fractions of a gallon have been disregarded. The quantity of 
potable spirits, reduced to gallons of pure alcohol, imported into the Gold 
Coast and its Dependencies in 1924 was only 34:1 per cent. of similar 
spirits imported for the year 1913, notwithstanding the fact that the 
population had increased in the interval by over 52 percent. It will be . 
seen from the above table that the importation per head in gallons of pure 
alcohol has fallen in eleven years from -51 gallons per head to -12 gallons 
per head. This amount is less than the spirit consumption of the United 
Kingdom, which in 1922 was -37 proof gallons per head of population, 
being equal to -21 gallons of pure alcohol, or-nearly double the quantity 
of spirits imported per head of population into the Gold Coast in 1924. 

The imports of spirits during the years 1918 and 1919 were sub-normal 
as a result of scarcity of supplies, lack of shipping and war legislation. It 
is therefore not a matter of surprise that the importation of spirits should 
have shown an upward tendency as soon as normal trade conditions were 
restored. It may also be pointed out that the average landed cost of 
spirits, exclusive of duty, has advanced from 5s. 6d. per gallon in 1913 to 
£1 2s. 8d. per gallon in 1924. In the same period the duty has risen from 
@ minimum of 5s. 6d. per gallon of 50 degrees by Trailles Alcoholometer. 
To raise the duty still further would probably lead to an increase of 
smuggling on the Eastern Frontier, as the duty on spirits in French Togo- 
land is only twenty francs a litre of pure alcohol, which at the current rate 
of exchange is considerably less than /1 per gallon. 
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39. The revival of the consumption in the Colony is due to the 
increased economic prosperity of the Gold Coast, coupled with the 
fact that normal trade conditions have once again been fully 
restored. The Gold Coast native is probably one of the wealthiest 
in any part of West Africa, and the revival to some extent of 
spirit drinking is, therefore, not surprising. It is considered that 
the high prime cost of spirits and the high rate of duty now in 
force will prevent any considerable further increase in consump- 
tion. 


40. A comparative statement showing the quantities and 
values of spirits, malt and wine imported into the Gold Coast 
during 1922, 1923, 1924, and from January to September, 1925, 
will be found in Appendix “ E ”’ to the Report. 


41. The sale of spirits is licensed, and, before the granting of 
a licence, the premises on which the sale is to take place are first 
inspected by the Police whose report on their suitability is a 
deciding factor. 

The fees of such licences are, £20 per annum and {10 a half- 


year for Spirit, and £4 per annum and {£2 a half-year for Wine 
and Beer. The following licences were issued during the year— 


ere eee Ho District. . a ie 8 
P aoe Kpando _,, : se. 8 

; Ho District. . “i oe 
Wine and Beer Kpando _,, . ee gee 


42. The, Customs Tariff for spirits imported into the Gold 
Coast is to be found in paragraph 127 of the 1924 Report, pages 
37-38. | 


43. The International Opium Convention is incorporated in 
the Opium Ordinance, Chapter 60 of the Gold Coast Laws, and 
this measure is in force in the British Sphere and regulates the 
importation as well as the storage and disposal of dangerous drugs. 


Liberty of Conscience. 


44, The principles of liberty of conscience and religion are 
guaranteed to all. The religious beliefs of the great majority of 
the population follow ancient custom, which may be described as 
a blend of animism, totemism, and an all-pervading fetishism, 
while magic plays a great part in the lives of all, but the influence 
of Christianity is rapidly making itself felt. 


45. In pre-war days there were two Missionary Societies 
functioning in the British Sphere, namely :—The ‘‘ Norddeutsche 
Missionsgesellschaft,’’ of Bremen ; and The “‘ Steyler Katholische 
Missionsgesellschaft,’’ both having their local headquarters at 
Lome. The nature and extent of their work have been described 
in paragraph 131 of the 1924 Report. 
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46, Eventually the Missions came under the Scottish Mission 
of the Gold Coast and the Roman Catholic Mission of the Gold 
Coast. The former Bremen Mission in the British Sphere is now 
known as the Ewe Mission, while the Roman Catholic Mission is 
in charge of the Apostolic Vicariate of the Lower Volta, which 
enjoys the use of the properties of the Missionary Societies. 


THE EWE MISSION. 


47 The European staff of the Ewe Mission (formerly the 
Bremen Mission) in the Mandatory has been reduced by one, who 
has returned to Germany after twenty months’ service, chiefly on 
account of age. The vacancy may be filled by a younger man 
more capable of adaptation to the new conditions. There remains 
one Bremen and one Scottish Missionary, each with a wife, who 
takes a full share of responsibility among the women and children 
of her husband’s district. The co-operation between these 
Missionaries has continued during the year, with the important 
change that the Imperial Government has granted recognition 
not only to the German Missionary but also to his Society. These 
Missionaries, with any others in the Peki and Keta Districts, will 
form a district committee, with control over matters affecting the 
Missionaries themselves and their duties, acting under the 
authority not of the European Societies, but of the general 
Council of Scottish and Bremen Missionaries at Accra. 


48. The number of stations is 48 with 64 teachers, and four 
superintending native pastors. Of the teachers and catechists, 
59 have been supported by Government, the Mission bearing the 
expense of the four pastors and five teaching evangelists. 


49. With a view to reaching the smaller villages where no 
schools can be opened, the Mission has adopted the policy of 
appointing certain of the older teacher catechists, who find it 
impossible to fit into the British system of education, to be 
travelling evangelists, working entirely in the vernacular. Two 
such appointments have already been made in the Akpafu 
district. 


50. The number of adult baptisms shows the steadiness with 
which, year after year, the Mission is increasing its influence. In 
1923, 496 adults presented themselves for baptism, in 1924, 498, 
and in 1925, 510, while the native Christian community has 
increased from 11,932 in 1920 to 14,477 in 1922, 17,359 in 1924, 
and approximately 19,000 in 1925. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSION. 


51. As stated above, the Mission working in the British 
Sphere is under the control of the Apostolic Vicariate of the Lower 
Volta area with his residence at Keta on the Gold Coast. 
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52. There are three principal stations, namely, at Ho, Kpando, 
and Bla, and these supervise 48 secondary Missions under the care 
of six European and one African priests, and 56 catechists and 
teachers. The congregations are as follows :— 





Communicants .. bes ot 5 670 
Non-communicants .. oe es 6,530 
Total i .. 12,200 


53. No obstacle of any kind is placed in the way of expansion 
of Missionary work, provided it does not clash with local law, nor 
infringe any control exercised by Government. In practice, the 
Missions meet with active support from the local Administration. 


54. The late Administration had no naval bases in what is 
now termed the British Sphere and no fixed military centre or 
fortress, and in accordance with Article 3 of the British Mandate 
the Mandatory Power has established none. 


55. No natives of the Mandated Territory are recruited for 
service with military units. 


~ $6. No troops are employed in the British Sphere, which is 
policed in the Northern Section by detachments of the Northern 
Territories. Constabulary—a semi-military force—and in the 
Southern Section by the Togoland Police—a purely civil body. 


The Northern Territories Constabulary. 


57. The Northern Territories Constabulary, which some years 
ago was the 2nd Battalion of the Gold Coast Regiment, is officered 
by a Commandant, an Adjutant—second in Command—one 
Senior Assistant Commandant and three Assistant Commandants ; 
but two small platoons only are stationed in the British Sphere, 
and are distributed as follows :— 


Dismounted Machine 


Station. Constabulary. Gunners. Total. Armaments. 
Yendi .. ws 22 8 30 1 Vickers Ma- 
chine Gun 
and S.M.L.E 
Rifles. 
~ Kratchi ~. al Nil 21 S.M.L.E. 
| Rifles. 


Discipline and Duties. 

58. (a) The discipline of the non-commissioned officers and 
men stationed at Yendi and Kratchi has been good. 

(6) The duties of these non-commissioned officers are chiefly 
to assist in prevention and detection of crime, maintenance of 
order, and to assist generally the District Commissioners in the 
administration of their Districts. 


4] 


Training. 


99. The training of the two platoons has been carried out in 
accordance with the schedule of training laid down for the Force, 
1.e., machine-gun training, infantry training and musketry. This 
training has been supervised by officers of the Force and the 
respective District Commissioners, and on inspection the non- 
commissioned officers and men were found to be proficient in 
their duties. 


Health. 


60. The health of the men at both stations has been e008 
generally. 


Food and Water Supplies. 


61. The food and water supplies are satisfactory, although 
food at Kratchi is not so plentiful, which necessitates the payment 
to all ranks of an increased rate of station allowance to meet the 
cost of living. 


Disturbances. 


62. (a) A disturbance took place at Sambul in the Konkomba 
country, Yendi District, in January of the year under review. 
It will be remembered that a disturbance took place in this 
district in November, 1923, and was mentioned in the Report for 
that year. 


(6) On this occasion the disturbance was of a much milder 
nature. It had been reported to the District Commissioner 
that the Konkomba people were fighting, and he immediately 
despatched all the available men of the Northern Territories 
Constabulary at his disposal, together with a machine-gun, to 
the disturbed area. 


(c) On his arrival on 24th January, the District Commissioner 
observed from a hill the konkombas lined up ready to fight with 
bows and arrows, but his prompt arrival by motor had upset 
their calculations, and they immediately dispersed in all directions. 

(@) Thinking the District Commissioner might be short-handed, 
the Chief Commissioner considered it advisable to send him 
reinforcements ; whereupon, the Commandant of the Force left 
Tamale for the disturbed area with an additional platoon and 
machine-gun. 

(e) On his arrival, he joined forces with the District Commis- 
sioner, who reported all quiet and that, as far as he could ascertain, 
all the young fighting men—fearing the hand of the law for their 
misdeeds—had taken to the surrounding bush with their bows 
and arrows. 


(f) After making a demonstration with the Force around the 
villages, the District Commissioner told the Chiefs and Headmen 
to call in their men from the bush and surrender their bows and 
arrows. ‘The Chiefs did so, and after some reluctance, the men 
brought in some 4,000 poisoned arrows, which were destroyed. 
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(g) The District Commissioner then had a conference with 
the Chiefs and their followers, explaining to them with tact and 
firmness the absurdity of these petty inter-tribal squabbles, and 
telling them they must be stopped or they would be more severely 
dealt with. They thereupon agreed to do so and after a few days 
the Force was withdrawn. 

(4) The Konkombas are a primitive people, and it is likely 
these occurrences will happen from time to time and then 
eventually die out. With the exception of the above disturbance, 
which as stated above, was much milder than that of the previous 
year, all has been quiet and the people well-behaved generally. 
This is attributed not only to the presence of the Northern 
Territories Constabulary but also to the able administration of 
the District Commissioners of these Districts. 


Togoland Police Force. 


63. The Togoland Police Force operating in the Southern 
Section consists of :— 
1 Commissioner of Police—stationed at Akuse on the Gold 
Coast, 
1 Superintendent, 
1 Assistant Superintendent, 
7 Non-Commissioned Officers, and 
38 Rank and File, 


a total strength of 48. 


The Force is divided into two Detachments as under :— 
Ho (Headquarters of the Force and of the Political 
Administration). 
1 Superintendent, 
5 Non-Commissioned Officers, and 
29 Rank and File. 
Kpando (sub-station of the above). 
1 Assistant Superintendent, 
2 Non-Commissioned Officers, and 
9 Rank and File. 


64. The Force (with the exception of the Commissioner of 
Police, who is a European), is entirely recruited from the various 
African tribes. All are illiterate except the Superintendent, the 
Assistant Superintendent, and seven of the rank and file necessary 
for clerical administration. The Commissioner of Police, who is 
stationed at Akuse on the Gold Coast, visits the Force quarterly 
for inspection. The tribes at present represented are :— 

Awuna, Grumah, Dagomba, Kabure, Kratchi, Akwamu and 
Frafra. 

65. The arms of the Force are the short Lee-Enfield rifle and 
the ordinary wooden truncheon, the latter being for use in case 
of necessity while on patrol. | 
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Economic Equality. 


66. Subject to the fulfilment of the requirements of public 
order and local law, similar rights to those enjoyed by British 
nationals are conferred on nationals of other States members of 
the League of Nations, whether in respect of entry into and 
residence in the territory, or in the protection of person and 
property, the acquisition of property, movable and immovable, 
and in the exercise of profession and trade. 


67. Freedom of transit and navigation, and complete economic, 
commercial and industrial equality are enjoyed and ensured to 
all nationals of States members of the League of Nations. 

(a) No concessions for the development of the material 
resources have been granted to or solicited by non-natives of the 
Territory. 

No concessions having the character of a general monopoly 
have been granted, whether for the benefit of the British Govern- 
ment or directly or indirectly for that of British nationals, and no 
preferential advantages inconsistent with economic, commercial 
and industrial equality have been conferred on any nationals of 
States members of the League of Nations. 

(b) Land Tenure.—There has been no alienation of land to 
non-natives during the year. 


(c) Mining Rights.—No mineral resources capable of exploita- 
tion have been discovered. 


(2) Fuscal Regime.—Fiscal arrangements are subject to no 
preferential advantages, and the incidence of taxation falls alike 
on British nationals as on other nationals of States members of 
the League of Nations. 


(¢) Customs Regulations are not discriminative. 


Education. 


68. There has been no change in the number of Missionary 
Societies operating in the Mandated Territory, with the exception 
of spasmodic attempts on the part of a Society, originating in 
Lagos with branches at Cape Coast and Accra, styled the “‘ Church 
of Christ Mission ’’ and locally described as the “* Plenty Mammies 
Church,” a phrase arising out of its continual preaching of 
polygamy, which appears to have met with negligible success, 
owing to the firm establishment of the Ewe and Roman Catholic 
Missions in all important towns. 


SOUTHERN SECTION. 
Ewe Mission. 


69. It is characteristic that though the British Troops only 
entered Lome on 8th August, the Government School was 
re-opened under British auspices on 28th September, 1914. 
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70. Much of what is now the British Mandated Territory lay 
educationally fallow till after peace had been definitely signed 
and the Mandate issued. It was realised that the teachers who 
had been trained under the old seminary system could not teach 
up to the standard required, as it was intended to give the 
Togoland child the same educational privileges as those enjoyed 
by the people of the Gold Coast. Many of the teachers only 
knew a vernacular and any more advanced work they had done 
had been in German. Then their method of teaching had been 
that of “‘instruction.”” If a passage could be repeated, it was 
known. They had not been trained to observe and think, and 
were unable to teach their pupils to do so. 


71. Early in 1920 it was realised that something had to be 
done to train these teachers in the English language and in 
English methods of education so that they might introduce 
modern methods in their schools. 

The great difficulty lay in that an enormous responsibility 
had been laid on the African staff of pastors, catechists, and 
teachers. Previously there had been four circuits, each with 
a strong European staff, an average of three to four Europeans 
at each centre. Now these had been withdrawn and the whole 
responsibility lay on the African staff helped and guided by a 
Provincial Inspector of Schools. But this was not his only work, 
and he had the supervision of a large number of schools of this 
and other Missions in the Gold Coast as well, so that visits to 
any one centre could only be made once or twice a year as distances 
are long and the roads then were not fit for motor transport. 
This meant that teachers and catechists now became responsible 
for the conduct of their schools and churches, and the African 
pastor took the place of the European missionary, visiting the 
churches at least once a quarter, keeping records of attendance 
at church and communion, training candidates for baptisms and 
baptising them, and accounting for church and school finance, 

These accounts were audited by the Provincial Inspector of 
Schools when he visited the stations. The strain was heavy, but 
the Africans rose to the occasion and there were few lapses. 

The pastors were afraid that, if their teachers were taken 
away for training, it would have an injurious effect on the 
congregation. 


72. Eventually, half the Protestant teachers were called for 
a three months’ course at Amedjope Seminary under a Gold 
Coast teacher. At the end of this training they returned to 
their stations and were replaced by the other section. The 
results of this training were not considered satisfactory and it 
was resolved by those in authority to make another attempt. 
A European headmaster who had had considerable experience in 
teaching and examining was seconded from the Education service 
of the Gold Coast. He was given two African assistants and an 
ample supply of books and hand and eye material. He reported 
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that at first the teachers were rather difficult. They wished to 
proceed by translation. He preferred the direct method and 
only used translation when every other device failed. Every 
modern form of hand and eye work was used, not only as a subject 
of instruction that the teachers could afterwards impart, but 
also as a means of teaching English. English was taught as 
there is really no lingua franca in the Mandated Territory. There 
are at least eight languages in common use. Ewe had been used 
by the German Mission but as the few books in Ewe were so 
distinctly German in bias they could not be used under the new 
conditions and, further, they were in quite a foreign language to 
many of the people. 


The teachers took readily to crayon work, brush work, clay 
modelling, cardboard modelling and stick laying. Ruler drawing 
they already knew, but they had great difficulty when it came to 
object drawing. English composition, reading, arithmetic, school 
method and hygiene, with simple physical and chemical illustra- 
tions that any teacher could repeat without elaborate apparatus, 
were also taught. 


Half-an-hour was spent in physical exercise every morning, 
and games were played every evening. 


In football they took especial delight, and before the end 
a very keen five-a-side tournament was fought out at the sports 
held to show how school athletics should be conducted. 


73. Every effort was made to reproduce, in the limited time, 
as much as was possible of the essentials of the training given 
to the students of the Gold Coast at the Government Training 
College, Accra, who were candidates for the 3rd-Class Certificates 
as teachers. | 


The men were not quite sure about the language, but when 
they found that they could understand the Officer Commanding 
the British Forces (Major F. W. F. Jackson, D.S.O.) when he 
visited them, and, later, His Excellency the Governor, their joy 
was unbounded, and the work progressed very fast and easily. 


74° At Christmas, 1920, they left for their stations. Syllabuses 
of work were prepared for them ; materials were placed in Depots 
at the headquarters of the circuits ; and they had very definite 
instructions to proceed slowly, and not to try to have over-large 
schools. The schools were limited to three classes of infants, 
except that at Amedjope, where was a nucleus of pupils who had 
returned from the Coast schools and were capable of going to 
Standard III. These, with the infant pupils, had been used 
as a practising school, and the more capable of the teachers were 
concentrated there. 

75. Since then, an African teacher, the late Headmaster of 
the German Government School at Lome, who had assisted at the 
course, has been employed to visit the various schools and help 
the teachers, thus assisting the Provincial Inspector in charge 
of the work. | 
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_ Many of the teachers have done excellent work ; some have 
fallen by the way, while several have not been able to keep up 
to the high standard of morality demanded by the Mission. The 
idea of those in charge has been to make progress slowly but 
steadily. Each year, as the classes at Amedjope have progressed, 
trained, certificated teachers from the Gold Coast have been 
drafted in to take the higher work. 


76. In the beginning of 1925 the first batch of pupils who had 
been in Standard II in 1921 had passed Standard VII; of the 
ten pupils who thus passed, five were admitted into the Scottish 
Mission Seminary at Akropong in the Gold Coast to be trained 
as teachers. 

As this 1s being written, a second detachment is preparing to 
to to Akropong. 


From among these senior school boys, a selection has also 
been made of two for training in metal-work and wood-work 
respectively in the Technical School, Accra, while younger lads 
from the various schools have been admitted to the Junior Trade 
Schools of the Gold Coast. The Trade School at Yendi, of which 
a report* is rendered herein, draws no pupils from the southern 
portions of Togoland. 


Careful regard is had for the education of girls, a dormitory 
having been built at Amedjope to enable them to continue their 
higher education in the senior classes with domestic as well as 
literary training. This senior school shares with similar schools 
in the Gold Coast the services of another Scottish missionary, 
who is concerned with careful admission of suitable scholars 
and a close supervision of character training. 


77. Gradually to the schools at the other circuit centres 
trained certificated teachers have been drafted each year and 
more advanced classes have been added. New buildings have 
been erected and old buildings added to and repaired. In 1925, 
Ho and Akpafu had reached Standard III, while Kpando had 
Standard II. Each of these hopes to progress at the rate @ one 
class a year until they attain what Amedjope has shown to be 
possible. 


78. An Inspector who has had Sonideanls experience of the 
work in the schools of the Gold Coast and Ashanti reports that 
the standard of work in the Territory compares very ees 
with that in the Gold Coast Colony. 


79. As the people of the Territory are nearly all sateaitinsts 
each school has attached to it a model garden where the pupils 
are trained in the best methods of planting and tending the local 
crops. The officers of the Agricultural Department have rendered 
_ great service in visiting these gardens, advising the teachers and 
explaining reasons and the principles of agriculture to the pupils. 


* See page 52. 
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80. The pupils, in many cases, have assisted in building and 
extending their schools. Here no attempt has been made to 
erect ornate buildings, but to built the best that could be made 
from local materials so that the pupils might afterwards reproduce 
it in their own homes. 


81. It was felt that something more had to be done for the 
older teachers. If the schools of the Mission were to be definitely 
taken over by the Ewe Mission, it would be necessary according 
to the Education Rules of the Gold Coast that each should be in 
charge of a certificated teacher. Further, when the newly 
trained certificated teachers come to the schools the older teachers 
would be passed over financially, and, what is if anything more 
serious to the African, would suffer in prestige. They were, 
therefore, encouraged in every way to qualify themselves by 
private study to sit as external candidates for the Government 
Teachers’ Certificates. During 1924 many would have done so, 
but the influence of some of the older men, jealous of their own 
prestige, was thrown heavily against it, and intending candidates 
were persuaded that they were sure to fail. This year another 
attempt was made with greater success. The Education Rules, 
however, were being recast, and the clause allowing external 
candidates to sit for Teachers’ Certificates was to be deleted. 


A special clause was introduced allowing teachers from the 
Territory two years’ further opportunity to qualify. 


82. Two of the Masters from the Government Training College, 
Accra, and the Inspector of the Province spent three weeks, 
during the School vacation, teaching the men. _ Fifty-eight 
teachers attended the course, including some Roman Catholic 
teachers from Togoland. It was recognised that many of those 
who attended the course would not be successful candidates if 
they sat the examination, but as the work was planned on very 
practical lines it was hoped that they would be, at least, better 
teachers. | 


Of these, thirty have now sat for the Government Examination, 
and of these all cannot be expected to pass, several of the men 
being over forty years of age. Many of them live in lonely 
stations where they have few opportunities of study or help. All 
are in charge of schools and have the care of a congregation. It 
is hoped that sufficient will pass to show that to do so is possible. 
This will encourage the others to make another attempt in 1926. 


83. Political Officers have shown a marked interest in the 
schools in their areas. They have all been instructed in school 
inspection by the Education officers. When on tour of inspection 
they visit the schools regularly and their reports are most helpful. 
They have also assisted greatly by presiding at examinations, at 
which were set papers for the whole Colony. 
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There has been little increase in the number of pupils attending 
school. As has been pointed out, the number of pupils is only 
limited by the number of qualified teachers. The Gold Coast 


Education Rules limit very definitely the number of pupils that. 


can be taught by one teacher. 


It is also the definite policy of the Ewe Mission to make for 
quality rather than numbers. 


In the past, schools have been established and stations opened. 
when there was no possibility of the Mission maintaining an 
adequate supply of trained teachers. 


84. There has been a decrease in the amount of money spent 
by Government in the maintenance of the school buildings, etc. 
Some of this is more apparent than real. In the beginning it was 
necessary for Government to maintain book stores for the sale 
of books and materials at the various centres. The stocks were 
sold at cost price and the proceeds paid into the Treasury. There 
is no longer necessity for Government to make this provision, as. 
the Missions, being now firmly established, have opened book 
stores to supply the needs of the pupils and the general public. 


85. At the beginning many of the buildings were in a very 
bad state of repair, and their furniture consisted mainly of 
benches more suitable for church use than for children at school. 
The people were encouraged to improve these, and, if they provided 
labour and those materials that could be obtained locally, grants 
of woods, lime, tar and iron roofing sheets were made. 


Gradually the buildings were put in a good state of repair and 
their furniture improved. This encouraged emulation between 
the various congregations and they began to vie with one another 
in maintaining their schools in good condition. At Ho, Kpando, 
Akpafu and Amedjope new schools are being built by the local 
congregations entirely at their own expense. In other cases 
school buildings, as at Akuepe, have been removed from crowded, 
noisy sites in the centre of the town to the outskirts, where ample 
play-ground accommodation is available. In every case the land 
has been presented by the Chiefs and labour and materials 
supplied by the congregations, often with the assistance of the 
heathen community. 


86. A day in the life of a school is most interesting. At day- 
break a bell rings and the pupils who are resident in the town, 
with those of their elders who are not already away to farm or 
market, gather in the school for a short religious service. Then 
follow bath, breakfast, and a cleaning of the school compound. 
The bell rings again at 7.50 a.m. and the classes fall in for five 
minutes’ physical exercise and march to school. There is then 
religious instruction till 8.55, when school attendance registers. 
are marked and secular work begins. This continues, with a 
break of fifteen minutes for recreation, till 11.30, when the school 
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is dismissed to reassemble at 1.45 p.m. Registers are marked 
and secular instruction starts again at2 p.m. At 3.30 p.m. three 
days a week the pupils proceed to the garden for practical work. 
In the heavy rains this means continual work. Fences must be 
kept in repair or goats and sheep take immediate advantage of the 
breach. Paths have to be kept in order and beds weeded. Each 
garden has a small nursery where cuttings and seeds are propa- 
gated so that there may be a continual supply of flowers and 
flowering shrubs around the school. On the other two days 
organised games are played. Cricket is found too expensive 
except in the large schools, but every school has a football and a 
field with goal posts. At 5 p.m. the school day is over. There 
are no home lessons except in the boarding schools as few of the 
pupils’ parents possess lamps, and kerosene is very expensive. 


87. At present most of the pupils leave school when they have 
passed Standard III. By this time they are able to read and 
write simple English and Ewe, and the syllabus is so planned that 
they are taught the history and tradition of their people and the 
geography of their country. 


They are trained in habits of punctuality, cleanliness and 
politeness, and should form good material from which intelligent 
agriculturists and craftsmen will develop. The central schools 
will supply the needs of the country for a long time with those 
who wish to proceed to a higher education, with a view to becoming 
clerks, teachers, pastors, lawyers and doctors. 


88. The African, like many others, values most that for which 
he has to pay rather than that which he obtains free. With a 
view to encouraging this feeling towards education, school fees were 
introduced in 1922. The amounts were small, being the same as 
charged in the Government schools in the Gold Coast, i.e., 6d. per 
month in the standard, and 3d. in the infant classes. This did 
not decrease the number of children, if anything the competition 
to go to school became greater. 


89. It will be seen that every effort has been made to give the 
child of the Territory the same educational opportunities as the 
Gold Coast pupil; the teachers have been specially trained for 
the schools ; even the Gold Coast schools, which themselves are 
in need of extra teachers, have been drawn upon where teachers 
of more advanced training were required. The educational 
system of the Gold Coast was elastic enough to admit of its 
modification, where needed, to meet the special requirements of 
the Togoland children; where absolutely necessary special 
clauses were inserted in the Educational Rules of the Gold Coast 
to meet the needs of the Togoland teachers, and the Government 
of the Gold Coast has been most liberal in its grants of money to 
maintain the buildings and provide teachers for the Togoland 
schools. 
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90. The following statement shows the amount spent by 
Government for the pay of the teachers of this Mission alone— 
not including special grants to certificated teachers and the 
salary (amounting to £138 per annum) of the Government Travel- 


ling Teacher :-— £ 
1923 .. so ea a .. 2,650 
1924 .. - si ise .. 2,623, and 
1925 .. os is .. 2,687 


91. Roman Catholic Mission.—The activities of this Missionary 
Society in extending its stations have been maintained. There 
are three principal stations in the Territory, namely, Ho, Kpando 
and Bla. These are supervised by two European Fathers at Ho, 


two European Fathers and one African Father at Kpando, and . 


one European Father at Bla. The head stations are responsible 
for forty-eight secondary missions located at the outlying villages. 
At the principal stations there are three certificated teachers. 
The vernacular is the medium of instruction, with English as a. 
subject. In the secondary stations, instruction is chiefly given 
in religion and the vernacular. 

The majority of the schools are, however, of a very modest 
type, the policy of the Mission being apparently to acquire more 
stations and to make a small beginning in as many places as 
possible. | 

92. None of these schools has yet received Government assist- 
ance, but immediately the requirements of the Educational Rules 
of the Gold Coast Colony have been fulfilled a number of the 
schools will be added to the list of the assisted schools in the 
Mandated Territory. 

93. The Apostolic Vicariate of the Mission opened a school at 
Kete-Kratchi during 1925, and this is at present in charge of a 
teacher with an attendance of fifteen pupils. The Mission pro- 
poses to extend its activities to Yendi in the Eastern Dagomba 
District as soon as convenient. 

94, A special grant of £300 has been given by Government to 
the Mission during the year for the purpose of carrying out repairs 
to schools and Mission buildings at Ho, Kpando and Bla. 


Statistics. 


95. There are 56 schools in the Mandated Territory :— 
Number of teachers :— 


Total 


Males .. es ns ot - 65 
Females as Sg ae — 
Total 65 

Number of pupils :— 
Males .. - .. 1,120 
Females : 70 
1,190 
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It may be observed, on page 44 of the previous year’s Report, 
that the number of children on the roll was 1,249, whereas this 
year, although the number of schools has increased, yet the 
number of pupils has decreased ; it is feared that in presenting 
the figures of the pupils for 1924, by some error, a number of 
members of the congregation were included. Therefore the 
figures submitted for the year under review must be considered 
as exceeding those for 1924. 


Curriculum, 


96. In the schools of both Missions, the policy is regulated by 
the Education Rules of the Gold Coast, the curriculum being as 
follows :— 


Standard Schools :— 

English, arithmetic, drawing (including crayon and brush 
work). 

Nature study (practical instruction). 

Drill and physical exercise, hygiene (from Standard IV. 
upwards). 

Local geography and history. 

Vernacular reading. 

Vernacular writing. 

History—European ; singing. 

Agriculture and games. 


Infant Schools :— 
English reading and writing. 
Vernacular reading and writing. 
Arithmetic. 
Object lessons and nature study. 
Singing. 
Physical exercises. 
Agriculture and games. 


97. At present no provision is made for professional and 
technical education within the Southern Section. The natives, 
however, have the advantage of the allocation of a number of 
vacancies in the Junior Trade School at Kibi in the Gold Coast, 
which are eagerly sought. Recommendations regarding the 
opening of a Junior Trade School in the Southern Section have 
not yet matured, but the question is receiving the attention of 
the Administration. There is as yet no provision for secondary 
education, but it is hoped that when the Prince of Wales’ College, 
Achimota, situated near Accra on the Gold Coast, is opened, a 
number of pupils from the Territory will find their way there. 
Several members of the European staff of the College have for 
the past six months been stationed at Amedjope, for the purpose 
of studying the Ewe language, and the history and customs of 
the people. 
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NORTHERN SECTION. 


98. Kete-Kratchi.—The Hausa Malams in the various zongos 
conduct small schools for teaching of Hausa and the Mohammedan 
religion. Six boys have been admitted into the Yendi Trade 
School during the year ; the Chiefs and people thoroughly appre- 
ciate the advantage of this Institution, and there are always a 
number of applicants to fill the vacancies allotted to the District. 
Adults desirous of becoming artizans are sent to Tamale, and 
there facilities are given for learning under the aegis of the 
Executive Engineer of the Public Works Department; so far 
results have been highly satisfactory. 


Reference has already been made to the opening of a Roman 
Catholic Mission school in this District. 


Eastern Dagomba—Y endi. 
99. Jumor Trade School.—This school is staffed as follows :— 


European—1 Headmaster. 
2 Literary Instructors, 
1 Masonry Instructor, 
African—< 1 Metalwork Instructor, 
1 Woodwork Instructor, 
1 Agriculture Instructor. 


100. Pupils—Thirty-one pupils were admitted at the begin- 
ning of the term in July, bringing the total to 118. 


Since then four boys have been dismissed as unsuitable, thus 
reducing the strength to 114, leaving six vacancies to raise the 
School to full strength. 


The tribes represented are Dagombas, Gonjas, Frafras, 
Wangaras, Moshis, Grunshis, Mamprusis, Nanumbas, Dagartis, 
Lobis, Walas, and Chakosis, and they work and play in perfect 
harmony. 


101. Tvaining.—(a) Literary. Satisfactory progress has been 
made during the year, and special attention has been paid to 
subjects connected with the training of artizans. It is to be 
regretted that the majority of boys admitted to the School are 
absolutely illiterate, but this is unavoidable in this part of the 
country. 


(b) Artizan Training. The course of training is four years, 
and the boys are undergoing training as follows :— 


8 Agriculturists, 20 Masons, 
16 Metalworkers, 39 Woodworkers. 
31 in the first year. 


The fact that instructions have been received to submit the 
names of twelve of the best boys for advanced training at the 
Technical School, Accra, has stimulated the boys’ enthusiasm. 
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102. The woodworkers have benefited considerably by the 
appointment of a Technical School Trained Instructor. Greater 
accuracy is noticeable in their work, and some very useful articles 
Ihave been turned out of the workshops. 


The metalworkers continue to show ability and are very keen 
amdeed. They have made such articles as padlocks, rimlocks, 
boxlocks, drawerlocks, hinges, hasps and staples, window-fasteners, 
Suffolk latches, masons’ hammers, chisels, masons’ squares, 
calipers, dividers, tongs, nuts and bolts. In view of the opening 
up of this country for motor transport, a certain amount of 
instruction has been given in motor mechanics. 


The masons carry out all their work in a speedy ana practical 
manner; they are at present engaged in building a double- 
arched bridge. They maintain all the School buildings in repair. 


The agricultural pupils are receiving a thorough grounding in 
practical work, and lectures are given on the theory of their 
practices. 


103. Messing, Proficiency Pay and Equipment. (a) Messing. 
The boys are exceptionally well fed, and the physique of the senior 
boys especially is a splendid example of what can be obtained by 
good food, clean and regular living, playing games, and scouting. 


The Government provides a very liberal allowance for messing 
of 5d. per diem ; approximately half of this is unexpended, since 
every endeavour is made to make the School more or less self- 
supporting by the growing of foodstuffs. 


About 304 acres of farm land are under cultivation, and 
23,721 yams were planted this year. In addition to the above, 
the School has its own livestock, which consists of three head of 
cattle, 49 sheep and lambs and 44 head of poultry. 


(b) Proficiency Pay is given at progressive rates from the date 
of joining to the date of leaving, and as much as 6d. per diem may 
be earned by a thoroughly efficient pupil. 


A savings bank is managed by the School, and everything 
possible is done to encourage thrift.. The sum of £108 8s. 6d. at 
present stands to the credit of the boys. It is impressed on the 
pupils that thrift does not apply to money alone, but includes the 
practice of economy in all things—tfood, clothing and time. 


(c) Equipment. Pupils on admission to the School are pro- 
vided free with two scout shirts, two pairs of shorts, scout hat and 
belt. Annually they are supplied with one pair of shorts. In 
their third year a third shirt is given them. As they pass certain 
tests they are allowed to purchase, at half price, scout equipment 
such as scarves, badges, etc. 


The pupils have the free use of all the tools necessary for carry- 
ing out the work of their various vocations. Complete messing 
equipment is provided free. 
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104. Health—The health of the boys has been excellent. 
Good food, regular living and prompt attention by the School 
Medical Officer to minor injuries, inseparable from every-day life, 
all helped to produce a marked improvement in the physique of 
the boys in a remarkably short time after admission to the School. 
The Deputy Director of Medical and Sanitary Services, when 
recently visiting the School, remarked on their physique and 
general bearing. 

It is a noticeable fact that the sick list is almost entirely 
composed of boys in their first or second year at school. 


105. The policy and organisation of the Junior Trade Schools 
are clearly described in His Excellency the Governor’s Memo- 
randum on Junior Trade Schools, published in June, 1921. 
Character building and instilling a sense of responsibility and 
leadership receive first consideration, after which every possible 
endeavour is made to turn out useful artizans. 


106. A Government school at Gambaga, in the Northern 
Territories, is available for the education of the natives of Southern 
Mamprusi and Kusasi, and a number of boys from these areas are 
attending. Education is free, but a charge not exceeding {3 per. 
annum is made for the expense of boarding and feeding the 
children ; during the year the cost was approximately {1. Boys 
who desire and have obtained sufficient grounding in reading, 
writing and arithmetic have every opportunity of going to the 
Trade School at Yendi. 


Public Health. 


107. As mentioned in the Report for the year 1924, the 
British Sphere is divided into four Medical Areas, which corre- 
spond with the Administrative system :— 

(i) The Southern Section, wnich comprises the Ho District, 
with its Sub-district of Kpando ; 
(ii) the Kete-Kratchi District ; 
(iii) the Eastern Dagomba District, and 
(iv) the Kusasi and Southern Mamprusi portions of Togo- 
land. 

108. The Medical Staff working in the British Sphere (with 
the exception of the lady Doctor, who is the wife of the Secretary 
of Ewe Mission, stationed at Amedjope) are members of the 
West African Medical Staff. 


(i) THE SOUTHERN SECTION. 


109. In the Southern Section there are stationed :— 
1 Medical Officer (European), 
1 2nd Division Vaccinator, who also acts as Sanitary 
Inspector when not employed in his proper capacity, 
1 2nd Division Nurse, who also acts as PISpenser, and 
1 2nd Division Dresser. 
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The number of scavengers employed during the year varied 
according to the amount of work required to be performed, and 
they were distributed between Ho and Kpando. 


110. The following is the report from the Medical Officer 
stationed at Ho, giving such information as is available about 
the incidence of tropical diseases, and medical and sanitary 
activities.for the period under review :— 


I. Sanitation, 


The new offices and stores for the Sanitary Department have | 
been completed, thus greatly facilitating the working of that 
section of the staff. 


(2) The grant of an allowance to the Medical Officer for the 
upkeep of a motor-car has largely increased the area he can 
cover. He has been enabled to visit villages distant from his 
station, thus gaining opportunities of treating the sick and issuing 
instructions to the Chiefs and Headmen on principles of sanitation. 
The purely medical work is performed in connection with the 
village dispensary system which was begun last year and will be 
described under the heading ‘“‘ Hospital Arrangements.” 


The general sanitary condition of the villages is good. The 
surroundings of the compounds are kept free of grass, woods, 
tins and bottles, etc., whilst the interiors and the rooms are kept 
clean. A serious matter from the point of view of health is the 
poor provision for ventilation and lighting. In the majority of 
the dwellings there are no windows, one solitary opening serving 
as a door and leading into the middle of the compound. This 
opening is covered by a mat during the day and probably in 
some more secure manner by night. It may be that on cool 
nights the occupants, most of whom sleep on the floor with 
a minimum of bedding and clothing, desire to feel warmer ; 
further, there is quite possibly a greater sense of security as 
regards their persons and property if there is only one opening 
into the compounds. In any event, overcrowding and lack of 
light and air must contribute greatly to the spread of air-borne 
infectious diseases, outbreaks of influenza and pneumonia, and 
there can be no doubt that tuberculosis is encouraged. 


Latrines—At Ho two public latrines of brick-work were 
erected, and pans were intended to be provided for them, but 
when it came to the question of clearing the pans no labour 
could be obtained, and the idea of using these latrines had to be 
abandoned. The Chief was appealed to, but the people flatly 
refused to do this work which they apparently consider fit for 
prisoners only. But of these there are too few for the purpose. 
Government therefore constructed thirteen trench latrines with 
grass-covered roofs, and upon these the inhabitants depend. 
As a rule trench latrines are used in the small towns also. 
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Refuse Disposal_—In small towns refuse is used as farm 
manure. At Ho, brick incinerators burn the rubbish. A dustbin 
with a corrugated-iron roof stands in proximity to each incinerator. 
The inhabitants carry refuse to this dustbin and a scavenger 
attends to the incinerator and feeds it from the dustbin. 


Water-supply.—The people of the District depend on wells 
and streams. In Ho the main water-supply is a spring at the 
foot of a hill, about 500 yards from the town. This furnishes 
water the whole year round. Some pipes set in concrete take 
the overflow from this spring and this flows into a stream close 
to the town and provides a certain number of the people with 
water. It has been recently decided to lay a pipe direct from 
the spring to the centre of the town. This should be a distinct 
improvement. During the rains, water is also obtained from 
several wells and water-holes. 


Housing.—Houses as a rule are built with walls of mud and 
roofs of grass. In Ho and in the larger towns, many of the 
houses have window-spaces fitted with hinged wooden shutters. 
The houses are kept in a reasonably clean condition. 


Prevention of Fly and Mosquito Breeding.—Frequent inspec- 
tions of compounds are carried out by the Medical Officer. 

It is explained how flies carry dysentery, diarrhoea, etc., and 
how these insects breed in collections of rubbish. Advice is then 
given as to how to destroy or dispose of this rubbish. It is also 
explained how mosquitoes carry elephantiasis and malaria, where 
they breed and how breeding can be controlled, and how by 
this control the incidence of the disease can be reduced. In the 
same manner the mode of controlling guinea-worm 1s explained 
and advice given. 


Hospital Arrangements.—No alterations have been made and 
therefore the descriptions given in the three previous Reports 
still hold. 

Accommodation is sufficient for the usual number of patients, 
there being twenty equipped beds. 

The temporary building, which was erected during the close 
of 1922 at some distance from the main hospital for the purpose 
of treating lepers, is still being maintained and is now used for 
the treatment of patients suffering from ulcers and other septic 
conditions whom it is not considered desirable to admit to a 
general ward. 

A permanent dressing-shed has now been erected for the 
purpose of dressing patients suffering from local injuries and 
ulcers. Another permanent and suitable shed has been erected 
for giving irrigation treatment to gonorrhoea cases. The desire 
for treatment on modern European lines has not lessened. Sick 
people from all parts of the district attend as out-patients, and 
those whom it is necessary to treat as in-patients readily agree 
to be admitted. 
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As pointed out in last year's Report the District is extensive. 
From some of the outlying parts it may take a healthy man as 
much as a five days’ journey to reach Ho; obviously an unfor- 
tunate person afflicted with a large ulcer or otherwise seriously 
ill might take much longer. It means, in effect, that many sufferers 
cannot avail themselves of the medical services at Ho. The 
amount of sickness that exists everywhere becomes very evident 
whenever, before a visit is made to a centre, the neighbourhood 
has been notified in advance. Again, it frequently happens that 
on arriving at the appointed place an appeal is sent in from 
a Chief an hour’s journey away begging the Medical Officer to 
come and see the many sick pepple in his town. On proceeding 
there the Medical Officer may find perhaps twenty or thirty 
suffering severely with yaws or other tropical ailments. It was 
therefore decided to visit weekly by motor the village dispensaries 
mentioned in the last Report whenever the state of the roads 
permitted the use of a light lorry. The centres visited weekly 
have been Anfoevi, Kpedse and Honuta. On each visit the 
distance covered has been about 66 miles. Without motor 
transport such visits could not be made, and it has been found 
that a light Ford lorry is most suitable for the work. Visits can 
be speedily paid to villages in the various more thickly populated 
areas, supplies of drugs and dressings, etc., carried, and in an 
emergency there is the great advantage that a lorry can be 
improvised as ambulance to convey patients to the hospital 
at Ho. 


As indicated above, when the people of any centre had warning 
of the Medical Officer’s arrival on a fixed day at least fifteen or 
twenty new patients would apply for attention in addition to 
the numerous old cases previously seen. 


In the majority of cases the Chiefs have been most helpful, 
in some instances providing rooms in their own private houses. 
Some persistently request that fully-equipped dispensaries should 
be established in their districts. In one case it was difficult to 
understand the position, as the Chief who was apparently most 
enthusiastic to have a dispensary in his area failed to produce 
a single patient to the Medical Officer on the third day of the 
latter's stay in the town. 


In the Kpando District the Medical Officer usually stays from 
ten to fourteen days on each visit, and during these periods has 
visited the following villages :— 

Have, Logba, Kpoeta, Kpando, Vakpo, Anfoe, Alavanyo, 
Wurupon, Nkonya, Bla, Kolonu, Golokwati, and Ve. 


Kpando is the centre from which Alavanyo and Vakpo are 
visited. At Bla the Medical Officer usually stays three days. 
In all these places new and old patients were treated, the Chiefs 
and Headmen instructed in the sanitation of their villages, and 
lectures were given on the subject of Infant Welfare. 
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IT, Epidemics. 


There has been no outbreak of influenza during the year ; 
in consequence, the diseases associated with it have not been 
frequently encountered. Pneumonia, of course, is always present ; 
but this may rather be due to insufficient clothing and exposure 
to wet than to any other cause. Overcrowding no doubt plays 
its part and possibly lack of sufficient protein in the dietary. 
It is seen chiefly in children of a year or so old. 


Smallpox.—An outbreak occurred at Nkunya this year during 
March. On the 17th November, 1925, the Chief of Aveme-Beme 
reported to the Medical Officer the occurrence of a case of a disease 
resembling smallpox in his town. On proceeding to investigate 
next day, the Medical Officer discovered four definite cases of 
smallpox, one of whom has since died. The latter was of the 
confluent type. One of the others, now definitely convalescent 
was also of the confluent type. The usual preventive measures 
were adopted, and the fact that the Medical Officer was in 
possession of motor transport proved to be of the greatest value. 
By his ability to send his car to Ho on the morning of the 19th 
he succeeded in bringing a vaccinator to the infected area and in 
having all non-immunes vaccinated at least six days earlier than 
would otherwise have been the case. The total number diagnosed 
in this area was five, and as the duration of the illness of the 
latest case is 24 days the occurrence of further cases is not 
anticipated. 


It is very fortunate that the majority of the inhabitants of 
the infected area were successfully vaccinated three years ago. 
This would account for the fact that the disease has been confined 
solely to unvaccinated children. All efforts to trace the origin 
of the outbreak have failed; it must therefore be regarded as 
sporadic. The people of the village are well acquainted with 
the disease. Some of the older inhabitants recall an epidemic, 
with an appalling death-rate, which occurred some fifty years ago. 
Therefore, as soon as smallpox was suspected in the present 
outbreak very few visitors went near the patients. Although 
for a time it was thought to be chicken-pox, yet the remembrance 
of the visitation of fifty years ago caused the villagers to be 
very careful. 


III. Endemiology. 


Most of the disease under this head is due to yaws or syphilis. 
Again, at the end of the rains one sees many dangerous cases 
of malaria likely to end fatally if untreated, but which are readily 
relieved by the prompt inhibition of quinine. 


(a) Venereal Diseases.—Most sufferers from gonorrhoea apply 
for treatment only when the disease has become chronic, and in 
the same way it is very rare for patients suffering from syphilis 
to report sick before the appearance of tertiary symptoms. They 
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‘pin their faith to native treatment till they are seriously incapaci- 
tated by huge ulcers and bone lesions. The majority of cases 
of rheumatism and general debility would seem to be venereal 
because under anti-syphilitic treatment they almost invariably 
recover. 


The last available figures are as follows :— 
Outdoor. Indoor. 


Gonorrhoea ie i as ae 35 7 
Syphilis .. es ee ss tate 46 9 
Ophthalmia Neonatorum doa ba 3 — 
Urethral Fistula sa ae ie 6 — 
Urethral Stricture es = te 8 — 


A total of 114 cases treated in the year for typical venereal 
diseases. 


A proportion of the following may be added: rheumatism, 
51 cases. In these the patients usually complain of pains all 
over the body. In some cases the pains are more marked in 
the joints, but as a rule the joints show no appreciable swelling. 
In others the muscles appear to be affected. Although it often 
happens that there is no history or obvious sign of venereal 
infection, the effect of anti-syphilitic treatment in these cases is 
wonderful. 


Neuralgia... ose .. 14 cases. 
Arterial sclerosis... .. 1 case. 
Constipation .. 4 .. 43 cases, often the result of 
native medicine. 
Endometritis. . be .. 23 cases. 
_ Vaginitis ee o .. 4 cases, usually gonorrhoea] 
| in origin. 
Osteitis ic oe .. 6 cases, either yaws or 
syphilis. 
Uleers.. . .. és .. 92 cases. Quite a number of 
ulcers are due to tertiary 
syphilis. 


There is no doubt but that about 60 per cent. of these cases 
are the result of venereal disease. Out of a total of 1,317 cases 
treated at the Hospital during the year it will be seen that 297 
cases were venereal or of venereal origin. The population is 
given as 87,255, and 297 cases would appear to be a small 
proportion, but any one who has travelled through the villages 
in the country districts cannot help observing that there are 
numbers of people grievously afflicted with all manner of illnesses 
who never dream of applying for any treatment other than 
native. It is no uncommon occurrence for a patient who has 
been practically an invalid for six or seven years as a result of 
yaws or syphilis to be brought in by his friends for treatment. 
They have heard of the injection treatment, and as the patient 
himself has been suffering so much pain that he cannot bear it 
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any longer he decides as a last resource to be brought in for 
European treatment. One cannot therefore judge from the 
figures given of the percentage of the population affected with 
venereal disease. 


Abortions as the result of syphilis are also frequent. As 
many as eight or ten abortions in a case of a woman have been 
known to occur, and after undergoing appropriate treatment she 
has again become pregnant and borne a healthy child. 


The routine treatment given for syphilis consists of six weekly 
injections of Novarsenobillon together with the usual mercurial 
injections, and Iodide of Potash if the disease is in the tertiary 
stage. Sores and ulcers are treated with appropriate dressings. 
It is extremely unfortunate that as soon as the patients consider 
that they are getting better they cease to attend for further 
treatment, even though they are warned that they may expect 
the disease to recur. Under such circumstances the village 
dispensary system has been very beneficial in enabling many to 
have a full course of treatment without leaving their homes. 
It is a peculiar fact that people will have treatment if the Medical 
Officer visits their village, whereas they will not proceed to an 
appointed place about 14 hours’ journey away, even though they 
are quite well able to travel. 


In previous reports it has been mentioned that the native has 
begun to consider the injection of Novarsenobillon a certain 
panacea for all ills and, if he reports sick with some disease which 
is not suitable for treatment with Novarsenobillon, he will 
sometimes (on his becoming aware that it has not been prescribed) 
ask for it and, when refused, appears very disgruntled, and 
often departs without having had any treatment at all. 


(b) Malaria.—The next most important endemic disease is 
malaria. It is very common amongst children and the general 
opinion is that the mortality of this disease depends on whether 
the child has been properly dieted from birth. This will be 
discussed later under the heading “‘ Infant Welfare.”” Quinine in 
solution is distributed in large quantities to Chiefs and school 
teachers in villages for prophylactic purposes. When cases of 
malaria occur, treatment on the usual lines is administered in the 
_ form of quinine by mouth, muscle or vein, according to the 
severity of the case. 


(c) Helminthiasis.—Helminthic infection is common, and in 
consequence many suffer from anaemia and consequent oedema. 
These cases readily clear up under appropriate treatment It is 
often considered advisable to administer anti-helminthic remedies 
to individuals feeling out of sorts, and it frequently happens that 
benefit follows although microscopic examination of stools had 
been negative. 
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(@) Yaws.—This is still very widespread. The numbers 
applying for treatment have increased owing to the striking 
results obtained by the administration of Novarsenobillon. 
Unfortunately, the same difficulty arises with this disease as with 
syphilis. The patient considers a cure is obtained by one injec- 
tion, and fails to return until a recrudescence of the disease forces 
him or her to require subsequent injections. It is, however, 
gratifying to note that the disease is becoming less frequently 
seen as a result of these injections. One can understand the diff- 
culty of parents in obtaining full treatment for their children as, 
in order to do so, they may have to sacrifice a good deal of time 
from farm work, and travel with them considerable distances 
from their homes. The usual treatment for yaws consists of 
weekly injections of Novarsenobillon, Iodide of Potash by mouth 
thrice daily, and appropriate dressings to the sores twice daily. 

(e) Trypanosomrasis.—No cases of sleeping sickness were seen 
during the year. If the disease occurs, it must be very rare. 
Before the Great War the German authorities set themselves to 
collect cases and to concentrate them in a treatment camp. 
Many patients died there, and the belief arose amongst the natives 
that they were quietly killed. The result of this was that all 
those affected with enlarged cervical glands simply disappeared 
into the bush on their hearing of the approach of a Government 
official, and in consequence the disease appeared to be rare. Quite 
possibly cases may exist even now hidden away in remote parts. 

(f) Leprosy.—Cases of leprosy are still met with in moderate 
numbers. As mentioned in previous Reports the infection rate 
is not high, but cases can be seen in most villages. The Chiefs of 
villages regard them as a source of danger and in many cases the 
leper and his family occupy a compound of their own separate 
from the village. The variety of leprosy found here is almost 
entirely anaesthetic; the nodular form is distinctly infrequent. 
Treatment is chiefly by ‘‘ Moogrol ”’ injections, and patients state 
that their pains and fever disappear and they benefit considerably. 
Most of these patients attend irregularly and undergo treatment 
of Iodide of Potassium also. 

(g) Dysentery.—Dysentery exists, but is by no means common. 
Both amoebic and bacilliary dysentery occur, of which the former 
is the more common. No doubt the satisfactory water-supply 
of the district contributes to the infrequency of this disease. 

(h) Tubercular Disease.—This is fairly common: one was 
struck by its prevalence amongst children, and further by the 
fact of their applying for treatment. 

As recorded in the previous Report, it appears to be more 
common in the northern parts of this District than elsewhere. 
‘Another feature noticed was that one lung might be extensively 
involved and yet the patients be in quite good condition. In 
a few cases, in fact, the patients reported sick as a result of some 
other disease, and it was only on examining the chest that the 
presence of tubercular disease was discovered. 
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IV. Prostitution. 


The opinion was formed that there has been an improvement 
in this respect. Although some prostitutes still remain in the 
District, yet there appears to be a distinct change in local public 
opinion on thesubject. Some of the Chiefs and influential natives, 
having become alive to the dangers of what was occurring in their 
midst, took steps to improve matters by stopping the number of 
women. who used to migrate to the industrial areas to take up 
this profession. 

The Missions and teaching bodies have also worked to the same 
end with apparently good effect. The Medical Officer has on 
several occasions lectured on venereal diseases in Ho and at the 
various places where he stays when on tour. Amongst the less 
civilised sections of this country prostitution is practically 
unknown. On one occasion a Chief, on his being questioned as 
to the number of prostitutes in his village, stated that there 
were five. As he gave the population of the village as 500, this 
works out at one per cent. of population. 


V. Infant Welfare. 


The Infant Welfare centres started in 1924 are still in existence, 
but progress in this direction has been and still is very slow. 
Some individuals indeed respond very well to the teaching given, 
but in others it is feared that not much benefit is derived. In the 
absence of reliable statistics it is impossible to give figures, but the 
general impression is that the infant mortality rate is very high. 
The native dislikes discussing anything in connection with the 
subject of death in the case of adults, and much more so in the 
case of children. It follows that, if attempts were made to 
collect statistics by house to house visits, one might get approxi- 
mate information in the case of adults as almost everyone in the 
town hears of the deaths, but in the case of children the chances 
of obtaining reliable data are much less, as only next-door neigh- 
bours, perhaps, might know of the death of an infant, and relatives 
can therefore give unreliable information with every chance of 
not being discovered. An endeavour has, however, been made to 
form some sort of estimate from enquiries of Chiefs and educated 
natives, and the infant mortality rate appears to be 200 to 500 
per 1,000 births. 

It must be understood, however, that rio reliance can be 
placed on these figures. The causes of infant mortality would 
appear to be as follows :— 

(1) Unskilled assistance at the time of birth, as a result of 
which both mother and child suffer to a certain extent. 

(2) Subsequent improper feeding causing gastro-intestinal 
troubles and leading to the administration of native 
medicines for the cure of such conditions. 

(3) Venereal disease, from which occur quite a number of 
deaths. 
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As regards the first, the confinement usually takes place on a 
mud floor. A mat, which has been slept on for a year or so and 
not selected on account of its cleanliness, may in some cases be 
spread under the woman ; in a few instances the child may be 
born on a bed, the clothes of which have not been washed in 
anticipation of the event, and clothing of the woman herself is 
similarly unwashed. 

The instrument with which the cord is cut is not sterilized for 
the purpose ; after the cord has been severed, native medicine, 
under a cloth which is certainly not sterile and may not be very 
elean, is applied. The room usually contains as many as it can 
hold and the native attendant, totally ignorant of anything in the 
way of preventing sepsis, may or may not be present also. 

The second cause (ie., improper feeding) is important. The 
native mother cannot believe that her infant does not require 
anything other than her own milk until it is nine months old, and 
ignorantly gives it all kinds of food from the age of a week. By 
the time the child attains five months, if it survives, it will be 
consuming practically the same food as its parents, with the sole 
exception of meat. In no case has it been ascertained that a 
child so young has been given meat. Some of these children, it 
must be agreed, appear to be remarkably healthy and quite 
plump. Notwithstanding this, infantile convulsions are very 
common amongst the children and epilepsy is frequent amongst 
adolescents and adults. It is possible that infantile convulsions 
are due largely to improper feeding and may have some relation 
to the prevalence of epilepsy in later life. Malaria, of course, is 
a possible contributory factor. The fact that these people eat 
very little meat opposes the theory that meat-eating nations 
suffer more from epilepsy than those which do not use meat to 
any appreciable extent. Those infants who, although improperly 
fed, thrive and look well, are an awkward problem to a lecturer 
on infant welfare. The women have been known, when discussing 
the lecture afterwards amongst themselves, to hold an inspection 
of such an infant, and their conclusions were not complimentary 
to the lecturer. One is, however, very careful to point out that 
such infants are exceptional. It is also emphasised how reasonable 
it is that a child fed regularly on its mother’s milk is less likely 
to have its stomach and bowels out of order and thus to be in a 
better position to fight the malaria which in time attacks all 
children. The mothers are asked to observe that other young 
animals during the earlier months of their lives do not require 
any other food than their mother’s milk. One can often observe 
that these wrongly fed children do not relish the corn-pap admini- 
stered to them and will only swallow some when the mouth 
becomes full. In order to try to improve matters, it was decided 
to lecture on the subject once a month in Ho, and in each place 
visited whilst on tour. The usual attendance of women in Ho 
has been 100 and at out-stations 50, and it is believed that a great 
deal of good was done. It often happens that a child is brought 
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up for treatment and on enquiry as to diet the reply has corre- 
sponded with the teaching given at the lecture. On the other 
hand, some are careless or incredulous. On one occasion, imme- 
diately after a lecture, a woman was seen feeding her two-months’ 
old infant with corn-pap and, when remonstrated with, merely 
laughed. Lectures have been given, as a rule monthly, at Have, 
Logba-Tota, Kpando, Vakpo, Anfoe Alavanyo, Wurupon, Nkunya, 
Bla, Kolenu Gelekwati and Ve-Deme. In these lectures to 
women the signs and symptoms of venereal diseases are taught. 
Warnings are given not to permit their unmarried daughters to 
marry till cured. Those already married are urged not to make 
an attempt to bear further children whilst infected. It is 
explained that abortions will be frequent, and that, if eventually 
a live child is born, it will be very likely to die early or, even if it 
survives, it will probably be extremely delicate. They are 
instructed as to the care of themselves during pregnancy, and ~ 
when the time is near to prepare for the birth by having clean 
clothes and bedding and a clean instrument to cut the cord 
immediately available. They are told the correct weight of the 
baby at birth, etc. 

Advice is given on the feeding of the baby till it is nine months 
old, and on this much stress is laid. If an infant’s mother dies, 
it is pointed out that the best food for it is the milk of a mother 
who has lost her own baby, and, if this is not available, it is sug- 
gested that cow’s or goat’s milk be substituted. It is strange that, 
although goats are common in the country, the process of milking 
them has never occurred to the natives. The use of tinned milk 
in the absence of goat’s or cow’s milk is also explained. With 
regard to the diseases of infancy, advice is given on convulsions 
and the prevention of diarrhoea, dysentery and malaria. Lectures 
have been given upon the prevention of deficiency diseases such 
as ‘‘ war’”’ oedema, epidemic dropsy, etc. Of the last mentioned, 
a few cases have recently occurred in the District, and one has 
always discovered that the sole diet was fufu. The disease has 
occurred mainly amongst children, and therefore mothers have 
been advised that children of about eighteen months should 
recelve a more varied diet than fufu alone. They have been 
told to add meat and beans, etc., to their ordinary diet. Advice 
as to the bathing of infants has been given, and all the above- 
mentioned lines of instruction have been followed more closely 
than can be indicated in this Report. 


111. Amedjope.—The presence of a qualified woman doctor on 
the staff of the Ewe Mission concentrating in infant welfare has 
been of benefit to some outlying Districts beyond the regular 
scope of the Government Medical Officer. In her dispensary at 
Amedjope, and at many of the outlying villages, she has, by 
individual treatment and general instruction and by the circula- 
tion of appropriate literature among the more enlightened people 
secured the confidence of the community, and she has been 
successful in bringing about a much-needed improvement in the 
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health conditions of the mothers and children and in checking the 
heavy infant mortality. The literature referred to includes a — 
most valuable pamphlet on the care and upbringing of children 
which has been extensively used by the Government Medical 
Officer in the work of Infant Welfare Centres. This pamphlet is 
to be found in Appendix “F”’ hereto. A report submitted by 
the Lady Doctor for the period from 1st January to 11th April, 
1925, is quoted below :— 

‘‘ Amedjope is a hill station among many small villages. 
Dispensary work there was intended for women, and children, 
but some men have been included. 

In the period from 16th December, 1924, to 11th ‘April, 
1925, the new cases numbered 1,168, most of them attending 
several times, especially the young children, who number 400. 

The analysis shows :— 


Total cases i oe a .. 1,168 
Adults i is 575 
Gynecological and expectant mothers Sa 101 
Pulmonary phthisis es sg oi 11 
Children under 5 years... 5% - 311 
Children over 5 years - i - 283 


Details of children’s treatments are as under :— 

Under 12 Under24 3104 6 years 
Disease. months. months. years. and over. 

Bronchial . : 23 10 
Whooping Cough 6 
Pulmonary Phthisis — 
Fever ae 17 
Rheumatism : — 
Stomach and Bowels 61 
Intestinal Worms. . 1 
Hernia : - — 
Hydrocolo 1 
Malnutrition 5 
Debility — 
Yaws 2 
Congenital Syphilis 9 
Skin ; 3 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 


Fye.. 

Ear and Throat 

Glands 

Stomatitis 

Spinal Curvature . 

Nervous 

Injury and Burns... 

Ulcer a 

Minor Surgery, Ab- 
cess, etc. 

Measlesand Chicken-pox — — 
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112. During September, 1925, an officer of the Research 
Branch of the Gold Coast Medical Service visited the Southern 
Section to investigate tsetse flies, and the following is a report 
rendered by him :— 


Introductory.—The object of the necessarily somewhat 
hurried visit described in the following Report was primarily 
to gain an idea of the distribution of the genus Glossina in 
the District and the Sub-district of Kpando ; secondarily, to 
test and report on the capabilities of the Mobile Laboratory. 
The latter is dealt within a separate report. It is unnecessary 
to describe the general topography of the District, as this is 
well known and has recently been described in the League 
of Nations Report for this area. 

The general character of the vegetation and fauna appears 
from the casual survey possible to be closely similar to that 
of the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast. At the time 
of the visit the rainy season was in progress, the rain, then 
abating, had been heavy during the previous few weeks and 
most of the more or less low-lying ground covered was 
swampy. The rivers were high, nearly at flood level. 


I have to acknowledge the great help I received from the 
District Commissioner, who not only went out of his way to 
give me every possible assistance by supplying maps, etc., 
and information about the District, but allowed me tc 
accompany him on two long drives, thereby enabling me to 
see much of the country which would otherwise have been 
inaccessible tome. In the course of these he gave invaluable 
assistance by interpreting questions and interesting Chiefs in 
obtaining tsetse flies for me. 

,*2 A rough sketch map, indicating the distribution of the 
Glossina spg. collected, and list of the biting Diptera, other 
than mosquito, collected are attached. 


2nd October. Senkye-Ho, 44 Mules.—We crossed the 
Volta, a swift river nearly at flood level, by 2 p.m. on a brilliant 
and very hot afternoon. Shortly after leaving Senkye 
(Senchi) it became evident that we were entering fly country. 
Natives met on the road carried fly switches. Tsetse began 
to appear in the van. (I had feared the white eolour of the 
van would deter them ; however, they came in through the 
door, left open for air). 


The country varied to some extent, chiefly more or less 
thickly bushed, low, savannah forest with some more open 
areas and occasional patches of dense, high scrub and trees. 
For the first few miles from the Volta the country was rela- 
tively dry. Further, one noticed a considerable amount of 
surface water in ponds, ditches and swampy patches. We 
passed over several small streams of turbid water. Enquiry 
confirmed the somewhat obvious fact that there had been 
heavy rain for some time past. 


Scaie:- | Inch=25 Miles. 
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One specimen of G. longipalpis was caught shortly after 
we had left the Volta, but it was not till we had covered some 
fifteen miles and reached the swampy country referred to 
above that any large number of fly were observed. From 
here to within a few miles of Ho G. longipalpis, G. fusca, and 
G. palpalis were met with, the first in large numbers, particu- 
larly when we were passing through rather dense bush. 
Hippocentrum versicolor was also tiresomely common. No 
tsetse were seen in the last five or six miles to Ho. 


3rd October. Ho-Aferingbe.—I took advantage of the kind 
offer of the District Commissioner to accompany him in his 
car to Aferingbe, as he considered the road unsuitable for 
the Laboratory owing to repairs in progress to various 
bridges and culverts on the route. At each village and from 
the road parties working on bridges we enquired about the 
presence of tsetse, and left labelled collecting bottles for any 
caught to be handed to us on our return. In most cases 
along the first thirty miles tsetse were stated to be present, 
and this was confirmed later by the contents of the bottles 
(mainly G. palpalis). The country passed through was 
similar in character to that seen yesterday, 1e., swampy 
savannah forest of varying density. It drains into the River 
Todischie. We crossed this stream, which is just now of fair 
volume and about thirty yards wide, and has several smaller 
streams tributary to it. In its last ten miles, the road to 
Aferingbe, which runs parallel with, and close to, the French 
border and in the direction of Lome, passes through much 
drier country of which large areas are under cultivation. 
Here we could get little or no evidence of the presence of 
tsetse fly. One got a general impression of the people in this 
particular part as being remarkably healthy as compared 
with those of most of the rest of the District, though guinea- 
worm infection is evidently common. The only biting fly 
captured was at Aferingbe. This was Hematopeta berengert, 
which was stated to be very common and troublesome here. 
Big game seems to be absent from this area. 


4th October. Ho-Kpetoe.—I took the Laboratory over the 
first twenty miles of the road covered yesterday. An open 
touring car is probably the worst vehicle for the collection of 
tsetse flies, and I was convinced that these would be found 
more abundant than yesterday’s experience would indicate. 
I was further anxious to search along the banks of the Tod- 
schie for possible breeding places of G. palpalis. No tsetse 
_ were found for the first seven miles, when a specimen of 
G. longipalpis was caught in the van. From there to the 
Todschie (about ten miles) we found a definite fly belt. 
Travelling about ten miles an hour (from 10 a.m. to 11 a.m. 
on bright hot day), the driver, the laboratory attendant and 
myself were bitten by G. longipalpis and H. versscolor. 
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Eighteen G. longipalpis and three G. palpalis were caught in 
the van together with various tabanids. The commonest of 
these latter were tabanus fasciatus F., of which I noticed five 
at one time on the wind screen, and Hippocentrum versicolor 
Aust. 

Breeding Places of G. Palpalis. 


As noted above, the Todischie is fairly high at this season, 
but inspection showed that it has recently been several feet 
high. 

No trace of pupae or of pupal cases was found. All the 
ground was sodden. It would be useful for this part of the 
river to be examined during the dry season—say in December 
or, better, in January, when patches of well-shaded sand 
bank are sure to be left exposed. On the provisional assump- 
tion that G. palpalis breeds here, it would seem that it can 
only be in the dry months. It is possible that there are two 
breeding times in the year—the first, December—January, and 
the second in the latter half of August or early September. 

5th October. Ho-Duga (near the Misahohe-Kpando Road). 
56 Miles.—By the kindness of the District Commissioner in 
offering to allow me to accompany him in his car, I was again 
enabled to cover a considerable area which is at present 
largely inaccessible to a heavy vehicle like the Laboratory, 
owing to recent heavy rains. We left Ho at 7.15, proceeding 
westwards along the Senkye Road, as far as Anyirawase, 
where we turned due north, passing through savannah forest, 
which increased in density, to the foot of the Kpeve range. 
Here large areas are covered by cocoa plantations, the 
remainder being dense, in many places impenetrable ‘‘ bush ” 
intermediate in character between that of the “ fringing 
forest ’’ (monsoon forest) and savannah forest. This type of 
country covers both sides of the range over which we travelled 
by the Kpeve Pass. After descending the northern slopes, 
the road skirts the range closely, passing through savannah 
forest of varying density. Here the grass was very high and 
the ground swampy. No tsetse were seen on the road, but as 
before collecting glasses, handed out at intervals on the 
outward route to road repairing parties and the Chiefs of the 
larger villages, were collected on the return journey and in all 
cases found “ positive,’’ confirming the frequent statements 
made that tsetse were plentiful.* 

In the dense bush clothing the Kpeve range G. palpals 
and G. longipalpis in about equal numbers were produced. 
In the savannah forest between Ho and the Kpeve Pass 
G. longipalpis predominated. Beyond the range a few 
G. palpalis only were obtained, and natives here stated tsetse 
were uncommon. 


* Note: This does not apply to the few miles south of and as far as 
Duga. 
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6th October. Ho-Palime-Misahohe-Kpando. 62 Miles.— 
No tsetse were obtained along this road either on the outward 
or on the return journey, and villagers questioned along the 
route told me that tsetse were uncommon or only found “ for 
far bush,” except that a few are usually noticed when large 
numbers of cattle pass down the road... The District Com- 
missioner at Kpando informed me that tsetse were found in 
a few scattered patches on the plain to the south of Kpando, 
and that he believed them to be locally abundant in the rich 
cocoa country to the north of the District. 


Fly Belts——Three well-marked fly belts were observed. 
The first in moderately dense savannah forest, of which the 
ground at this season is swampy and sodden, roughly between 
eighteen and thirty miles from Senkye on the road to Ho. 


The species in this belt is G. longipalpis and, less common, 
G. fusca and G. palpalis. 


The second covers the approaches to, and the lower slopes 
of, the Kpeve Pass ; the vegetation here is denser than in the 
first areas, and more of the monsoon forest character, with 
ground soaked, and many small streams. Species, G. pal- 
palis and G. longipalpis. 


The third is in the neighbourhood of the River Todschie; 
on the Ho-Aferingbe Road. Much of the country hereabouts 
is of light savannah forest, more or less open grass country 
with palms (B. flabellifer), but the fly were thickest in a patch 
of rather dense bush. 


Species: G. longipalpis and a few G. palpalis. 


It is not, of course, to be inferred that fly are confined to 
those areas. The only ground covered in which no fly was 
found was :— 


1. the immediate vicinity of Ho ; 
2. the Ho-Palime-Kpando road ; and 
r 3. the dry country in the south-east corner of the 
Ho District. 


Sexes.—It was noticeable that, while of the G. longipalpis 
taken the sexes were about equal in numbers, in G. palpalts 
the males outnumbered the females in the proportion of 15 
to 2, 


Seasonal Variation.—I was informed at various villages 
in the District that fly became much more numerous during 
the dry season, particularly shortly before the rains begin. 
It is possible that this is connected with the fact that cattle 
are usually brought down during the dry season.* 


* Note: By local accounts, the quadrilateral contained with the lines 
Ho-Kpetoe-Senkye-Akuse includes heavily fly-infested country. This seems 
very probable. The area is, however, traversed by a cattle road and it is 
possible, though very unlikely, that these accounts refer to fly brought 
down by cattle rather than bred locally. 


29 C3 
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Breeding Places.—Search was made, though of a more 
or less perfunctory nature owing to lack of time, along the 
banks of the Volta, the Todschie, and the Dayi for breeding 
places of G. palpalis with the idea that possibly an isolated 
spot unusually high on the banks or in the vicinity might 
disclose pupal cases. None were found. All the ground is 
sodden, quite unsuitable in kind and condition for breeding, 
which almost certainly takes place when the rivers and their 
larger tributaries are low and patches of shady sand bank 
are left dry. 


Flies collected in the Ho District and its vicinity, October, 
1925 :— 
1. Glossina palpalis .. Rob—Desv. 
2. Glossina longipalpis .. Wied. 
3. Glossina fusca .. .. Walk. 
4 


. Labanus fasciatus F. .. Senkye—-Ho—Botoe Road. 
Locally abundant. It did 
not seem inclined to bite. 


5. T. tsentela ie .. Pal de Beau—Ho-—Aferingbe 
Road. 

6. T. subangustus .. .. Ric—Aferingbe Road.. 

7. 7.Sp. ss “ee .. Aferingbe Road. 

8. T. theracinus .. .. Pal de Beau. 

9. Haematopeta beringert .. Aust. Aferingbe. Said to — 


be a common and very 
annoying pest here. 

10. Haematopeta vittata .. Loew. Ho—Botoe Road. 

11. Haematopeta Sp. .. senkye—-Ho—Botoe Road. 

12. Hippocentrum versicolor .. Aust. Universally common 
in suitable places. A pest. 


113. The following is a statement of the rainfall measurements 
taken at Ho for the period January to December, 1925 :— 


January 7 56 = .. @-03 inches 
February... = se pa WOETZ +, 
March.. we oe eet .. 7°57 _ ,, 
April .. ms - ac .. 8-16 _,, 
May .. - - we se ASOE -4, 
June .. ay, a .. 5:28 i, 
July .. = ea me .. 814 ,, 
August ae bs 53 .. 8:06 _,, 
September .. ag a .. 461 ,, 
October a a. a .. 3°38 i, 
November... ae sis “ELE og2 


December... oe ae oe 127k. 3; 
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(ii) NORTHERN SECTION. 


Kete-Kratcht District. 
114. The medical staff stationed there is as follows :— 


1 Medical Officer—European, 
1 Sanitary Inspector—African, 
10 Scavengers. 


The Medical Officer assumed charge of the Medical and 
Sanitary Services in the District on the Ist September, 1925. 
Prior to that date, two Medical Officers visited: the District at 
various times and inspected the Headquarters and a number of 
the larger villages. 


115. The following is the Report by the Medical Officer :-— 


116. Santtatton.—A Sanitation Department is in course of 
formation and it is hoped to organise it on a proper working 
basis by the end of the year. Owing to the late rains, considerable 
difficulty has been experienced in the supply of stores. In the 
meantime every effort is being made to improve the sanitary 
condition of the District. The Medical Officer has visited a great 
number of villages and has advised the Chiefs on conservancy 
and water supplies. Special efforts are being made with a view 
to preventing the bad habit of overcrowding which is a feature of 
this area. Speaking generally, the people are very anxious to 
listen to and adopt the advice given. 


Hospital Arrangements.—There is no hospital at present in 
the District, and arrangements are being made to remedy this 
deficiency at an early date. A dispensary has been established 
at Kratchi with facilities for irrigation in gonorrhoeal cases. 
Patients are supplied with free drugs and dressings. A village 
dispensary is being maintained at Tariasu, and it is proposed to 
increase the number of these institutions. 

It is very gratifying to observe that the natives thoroughly 
appreciate the efforts that are being made in this direction. 
Several applications have been received for the extension of this 
scheme and it is hoped that by the middle of next year each 
of the larger villages will have a dispensary. 


Epidemiology.—No epidemics have been reported during the 
year. 


Endemology.—Malaria is by far the most important endemic 
disease noted. In an examination of thirty village children selected 
at random during November at Tariasu, twenty-seven were found 
to harbour the malarial parasite, and these figures are typical in 
the District. In all the villages visited, the mosquito malarial 
theory has been explained to the Chiefs and their elders and 
advice and instructions were given in regard to anti-mosquito 
measures. 

Supplies of quinine have been distributed to the Chiefs for 
the use of their people. 
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Yaws is the next most important endemic disease. The 
children are the chief sufferers. They are usually brought to 
the dispensary in the secondary stage: tertiary manifestations 
have been observed in a considerable number of adults. 


Isolation during the framboesial stage has been attempted, 
but it is very difficult to attain this highly desirable object. 
As a result of an intensive campaign, the disease has been stamped 
out in the villages of Kete-Kratchi and Nsunua, and a system 
has been adopted for the notification of new arrivals who suffer 
from the disease. The Chiefs concerned, having seen that yaws 
can be quickly prevented and cured, are very enthusiastic in 
supporting the direction of the Medical Officer. The drugs used 
have been Novarsenobillon (intravenous) in suitable doses, and 
Bismuth salts. The former has given greater satisfaction and is 
more appreciated by the native. Relapses have been noted, 
particularly in plantar lesions after one dose of Novarsenobillon, 
but not after two doses. 


Dracontiasis—Guinea-worm is fairly common. The native 
rarely seeks treatment in the early stages of the disease. Frequently 
he attempts to remove it himself by traction, tearing the worm 
in the process. Severe local reactions having developed, he then 
presents himself to the Medical Officer with an oedematous or 
cellulitic condition. 


Tartar emetic (intravenous) has been employed in treating 
some cases In addition to the usual douching of the part with 
water, but the former unaided appears to exert very little 
influence on the worm. 


Filariasis.—One case of elephantiasis of the leg and another 
of the scrotum have received treatment. Both are males. It 
would appear that the disease was in each case contracted outside 
the district. 


Dysentery.—Bacillary dysentery has not been observed. Two 
cases of amoebic dysentery have been treated in three months. 
The absence of these distressing complaints is due to the fact 
that there is a good water-supply, and in most of the villages a 
good conservancy obtains. 


Tuberculosis.—The absence, almost complete, of this disease 
is a surprising feature. When one considers (a) that great areas 
in the district are low-lying ; (6) that overcrowding in the native 
huts is prevalent ; (c) the absence of fresh air and sunlight in 
(b), it is astonishing that more cases of this disease are not seen. 


Only one case of tuberculosis has been seen in Kete-Kratch! 
and Nsunua areas in three months. 


Helminthiasis.—Ascaris and akylostomiasis have been 
observed. But these infections are apparently of little importance 
in the District. Only one case of the latter and ten of the former 
have presented themselves for treatment. Suitable anthelminthic 
preparations were administered in each case. 
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I'rypanosomiasts.—No case of human sleeping sickness has 
been discovered up to the present. The G. palpalis may, however, 
be found on the banks of the River Volta, where the dense 
under and overgrowth form a suitable nidus for the insect. Two 
cases of animal trypanosomiasis have occurred in Kratchi, both 
having a fatal termination. In a search of the stables where 
these animals were housed, no species of tsetse could be found; 
There were, however, plenty of stomoxys of the species calcitrans, 
and it is thought that these insects may spread the disease 
provided there is a reservoir of infection. 


Leprosy.—One case of nerve leprosy has been seen. There 
are undoubtedly others which have not yet been discovered, but 
it is extremely difficult to locate them owing to the fact that 
the family concerned wishes to conceal the disease. 


It is hoped that with the extension of the village dispensary 
scheme already mentioned, and the resulting appreciation of 
European medical treatment, such cases will present themselves 
at the dispensary. 


Venereal Dtseases.—Gonorrhoeal and syphilitic patients form 
a very small proportion of the total number of diseases treated. 
The former disease showed a preponderance of female cases, and 
it is very likely that this disease is carried into the District by 
travelling traders and canoe-men. The history of most of the 
cases would support this view. In the treatment of venereal 
diseases, Novarsenobillon, mercury, anti-gonorrhoeal drugs, and 
irrigation are being employed. 


Infant Welfare.—Native midwifery is responsible for a great 
deal of the infant mortality. It is unfortunately only too common 
to see septic conditions of the Umbilical Cord. The practice in 
some of the villages is to cut the cord at least six inches from the 
umbilicus and to take no aseptic precaution whatever. Irregular 
and improper feeding is another potent source of ill-health among 
infants. One often sees corn-pap given to a child about a week 
old. 


As a commencement to the introduction of an infant welfare 
scheme the Medical Officer has started a series of talks to mothers 
in regard to the care and feeding of young children, and, whenever 
opportunity offers, asceptic midwifery will be demonstrated. 


Meteorology.—The farmers complained of a late rainy season 
with resulting damage to crops. Below are given monthly 
rainfall measurements. It will be observed that the figures for 
October and November are 5:53in. and 4-19in. respectively, 
while those for the corresponding months of 1924 were 3:52 in. 
in October and 1-28 in. in November. 
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1924. 
December... és es a 97 inches« 

1925. 
January Nil 
February 1:04 __s,, 
March. . 4:65 _,, 
April .. is os se .. 3:54, 
May .. - ie -. *.. 58°16 _,, 
June .. . ve ar 4:82 _,, 
July .. . 9°32 i, 
August . 11°47 i, 
September 8-41 
October 5°53, 
November 4-19 __,, 


(111) EASTERN DAGOMBA DISTRICT. 


The Medical Staff stationed at Yendi is as follows :— 
1 Medical Officer—European, 
1 2nd Division Dispenser, 
4-6 Servants and Labourers, 
1 Headman, 
5 Regular Sanitary Labourers, 
20-30 Casual Labourers. 
Buildings :— 
Out-patient Hospital. 
Segregation Area. 
1. Yaws. 
2. Leprosy. 


Results of work during the year :— 

(a) Greater number of cases in attendance. 

(6) Longer attendance of chronic cases with more satisfactory 
results. 

(c) Aggressive campaign against yaws, both bismuth and 
Novarsenobillon being used. 

(2) New treatment of leprosy, five cases dismissed as cured. 

Plans and work under way for enlargement of 

Leper Area and definitely taking the leper problem in 
hand. 

(e) Drainage of swampy area in town. | 

( f) Oiling water-holes and other measures against mosquitoes. 

(g) Enlargement of out-patient Department. 


Endemic and Epidemic Diseases as Formerly. 


One small outbreak of chicken-pox occurred in the town of 
Yendi. 

Malaria.—During April, May and June there was a severe 
outbreak of malaria. The worst cases occurred amongst children 
of 5-10 years. There were many deaths in the town. 
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Yaws.—Tertiary cases attended and remained for treatment 
in greater numbers than formerly ; clavus cases were relieved by 
one or two injections, bismuth proving more efficacious in these 
cases than Novarsenobillon. 


Statistics.—Vital statistics are not available. 


Ages of patients were not taken during the first part of the 
year. 


The number of cases of all diseases seen during the year is 
as follows :— 


November Ist, 1924—October 31st, 1925 .. 6,775 
Number of yaws cases i seh .. 4,022 
_ Number of leper cases a ee os 117 


Endemic Diseases. 


Malaria.—Tertian and Sub-tertian are responsible for much of 
the sickness in the District. The very great number of mis- 
carriages and abortions among the natives may in many cases 
be traced directly to malaria. 


The prejudice in the native mind against post-mortem 
examination is so great that these have not been insisted on as 
it would only induce concealment of cases. Many cases of 
pregnant women have been treated successfully during the year 
for malaria. Towards the end of April there was a small epidemic 
of malaria in the town of Yendi. Many deaths occurred—all 
reported deaths being in children between nine and twelve years 
of age approximately. The outstanding features in these cases 
were high fever, rapid emaciation, intense jaundice and delirium. 
During the first day or two the blood was examined, but cases 
became so numerous that it was impossible to make a routine 
blood examination and the spleen index and temperature had to 
be relied on. As the Headmen in the town brought all the children 
in the various compounds for treatment when they realised that 
the sickness existed, the epidemic died down very rapidly. 


In the Junior Trade School only three serious cases of fever 
occurred at this time. 
It is impossible to carry out quinine prophylaxis to any great 
extent in this district owing to— 
(1) the ignorance of the native, 
(2) the large and widely-scattered population. 
Quinine prophylaxis is carried out regularly at the Trade 
School. As the lectures given from time to time to the natives 


take effect, the numbers of children brought to Hospital for 
splenitis and quinine treatment are increasing. 


For further prophylaxis, see “‘ Public Health.”’ 
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Seasonal Incidence. 


Shortly after the beginning of the rains, i.e., April and May 
as above, the Harmattan with accompanying cold nights sets in. 
In April and May the incidence amongst children was more marked 
and is probably due to a great extent to fresh infections. In 
November the preponderance was among the adults, and the 
fever is at this time probably due to a relapse of already existing 
infection. | 


Parasite. 


Tertian is the most common type and cases easily recovered. 
Sub-tertian prevails. In a few cases crescents have been found. 
Cases showing the smaller ring forms have been noted. No 
case of blackwater fever has been reported amongst the 
natives. 

A special effort has been made during the year to visit outlying 
parts of the District regularly and give treatment to children 
unable to visit. Yendi. It was noted that, in those parts of the 
District where the natives had been in the habit of coming to 
Yendi, multiple ulcers, gangosa and other associated tertiary 
conditions were much more rare than in the parts where the 
natives did not attend. 

In Bimbilla, at the extreme south of the District, many cases 
of gangosa, multiple ulcers and long-standing deformity were 
seen. In the Konkomba district round Nalogli, while the secondary 
yaw cases were plentiful, only two bad cases of multiple ulceration 


were seen. During the past two years the Konkombas have . 


made every effort to bring all cases of multiple ulceration and 
deformity for treatment. Many cases have been carried in five 
and six days journey in improvised stretchers. 


Sp. Pertenue has been recovered from various cases of secondary 
yaws, clavus, and from one case of very early gangosa. The 
flora in gangosa after ulceration sets in consists chiefly of a 
monilia resembling that seen in thrush and various spirochaetes. 
I think that these are merely a secondary infection superimposed 
on the condition of contraction, anaemia and degeneration 


produced by the Sp. Pertenue. The absolute painlessness of the 


throat and nose affections until the ulceration sets in is the 
cause of the early condition not being generally observed. A 
routine examination of the throat and nose in all cases of 
secondary yaws and clavus confirms this. A secondary infection 
similar to that found in gangosa has been found in cases of 
clavus—but from all cases examined who would submit to 
a deeper scraping a spirochaete resembling Sp. Pertenue was 
recovered. 


Blood.—Blood examination shows an anaemia 60-70 per cent. 
haemoglobin, variation in the red cells and an eosinophilia. The 
last point is difficult to prove because of the prevalence of 
guinea-worm and helminthiasis. 


aa. 
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Serum reaction, which would prove useful in regulating 
treatment and in diagnosing associated ailments, has been 
impossible hitherto. 


I veatment.—Novarsenobillon and bismuth sodium tartrate are 
being used, but a definite finding on the comparative efficiency of 
the two drugs has not yet been secured. That bismuth sodium 
tartrate is quicker in its action of removing pains in cases of 
clavus, acute osteitis and periostitis, is undoubted. The pain in 
these cases can only be judged by the fact that patients do not 
sleep at night and by the very drastic native treatment adopted. 


Yaws and Malana.—Secondary yaws and Tertian Halse 
co-exist in small children and do not have any apparent retarding 
influence on one another. This was first noted in the case of 
a child of four years covered with typical yaws but obviously 
ill from other cause. The blood was examined before treatment 
was proceeded with and Tertian ring forms were found in nearly 
every field. 


Tertiary Yaws.—In all cases an acute attack of malaria 
produces a distinct set-back. This is probably due to a further 
blood destruction in cases already weak and anaemic. 


Leprosy.—There has been a very distinct change in the cases 
presenting themselves for treatment. Early cases showing no 
deformity are coming in greater numbers. Children are brought 
in. Of 41 cases at present attending for treatment, only two show 
mutilation. That leprosy is extremely prevalent is obvious, but 
in the absence of compulsion it is impossible to persuade the 
native to remain the necessary time for treatment. No extension 
of the leper area is advisable until a definite policy is adopted. 
In the present stage of native development compulsion bearing 
on the Chiefs and persistent continuation in the teaching of the 
native would result in the cases presenting themselves voluntarily 
From the cases who come for treatment and declare themselves 
to be lepers, it is evident that the native recognises the disease 
at quite an early stage. The Chiefs are anxious that something 
should be done, and would not resent compulsion as it would give 
them a definite hold over the people. Money has been voted by 
the Government and the whole matter is under consideration. 
The fact that early cases can be cured is filtering into the minds 
of the people and producing its own result. 


Treatment :—Sod. Gynocardate, 2nd weekly intravenously. 
Chaulmoogra oil and Thymol once weekly 
intramuscularly. 
Chaulmoogra and olive oil, cod liver oil, and 
olive oil by mouth. 
General tonics, treatment of ulcers. 


_ Pneumonia.—Treatment has been more successful as cases 
have been brought at an earlier stage. (See Infant Welfare.) 
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Dysentery : Bacillary—Among infants. There have been 
remarkably few cases during the year under review. 

Amoebic.—A few cases have occurred amongst natives entering 
the District. 

Guinea-worm is very prevalent, (See ‘‘ Public Health ’’). 


Treatment :—Antimony intravenously has proved very suc- 
cessful both in the cases where the worm exists and in neglected 
cases resulting in large filthy ulcers; in a few cases, however, 
probably depending on the stage of the worm, antimony has had no 
apparent effect. 

Conjunctivitis is prevalent at the beginning of the harmattan 
season. It is responsible for much temporary disability and for 
many cases of blindness. The majority of the cases show a simple 
infection, but especially amongst the traders gonorrhoeal conjunc- 
tivitis and ophthalmitis is common. Several children have been 
brought to Hospital after the eyes have been destroyed. 


Conjunctivitis is regarded very lightly by the native, and 
much teaching is necessary on the subject. 


Bilharzia exists on the Oti River. 


Trypanosomiasis.—No case of human trypanosomiasis has 
been observed though nangana is common amongst the horses. 
Game is plentiful. The tsetse 1s common near all the water- 
courses, and is found in the gardens in Yendi. No attempt has 
been made as yet at classification, etc. 


Yellow Fever.—No case has been reported in the District. 
Tuberculosis.—No case was reported during the year. 


Skin Dtseases.—Scabies and tinoa circinata are the most 
common forms presented for treatment. 


Nerve Diseases.—Epilepsy is not common and only a few cases 
have come to Hospital. Four cases of localised paralysis in young 
patients have been seen during the year. 


Helminthiasis.—Common ; chiefly round and tape worm. 
Epidemic Diseases.—A small outbreak of chicken-pox occurred. 


Venereal Diseases.—A small clinic for treatment of these cases 
is held every afternoon. Syphilis is not common. Gonorrhoea is 
found chiefly amongst the trader classes and those coming in 
contact with them. Women do not come for treatment, but a 
few cases consulting for sterility have shown evidence of old 
infection. Men came readily for treatment. 


Infant Welfare.—In all parts of the District visited the children 
are inspected and a short talk given to the Chief and the women. 
The children in Yendi itself are inspected from time to time. 
Lectures are given to the women, points especially emphasised 
being the care of the eyes and the cord at birth, and the carrying 
of young children about in the sun without any covering for the 
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head or eyes. There is no doubt that the sun is injurious to these 
infants and is, in some cases, the cause of death. Dangers to 
Children of two years and upwards are sleeping without covering 
Or mat on the ground during the wet season and the entire 
absence of any abdominal protection during the cold nights of 
the Harmattan. The necessity for putting some form of binder on 
children developing pneumonia or dysentery has been emphasised. 
‘This last point has taken fair hold, and it is very seldom now that 
such children are seen without some attempt being made to cover 
their abdomens. The position of the spleen and the dangers of 
an enlarged abdomen have been explained. Several cases have 
been brought lately with an ailment other than an enlarged 
spleen. As at a very early age the children often pass into the 
care of the fathers, lectures given to the men always include various 
points in the care of, and the various dangers to, children. Though 
there is no definite Infant Welfare Centre the energies of the 
Hospital are to a great extent directed to the care of the children. 


Especially in cases of late yaws are the terrible effects of neglect 
in childhood seen. 


General Training of the Native in Hygrene. 


Lectures twice weekly in the Junior Trade School are directed 
mostly along the lines of tropical hygiene and prophylaxis of 
various local diseases. Red Cross work is also taught. Definite 
lectures for the Headmen in Yendi are held. On visiting the 
District some instruction is always given to various Chiefs. 


Lectures for the women are held in Yendi and attendance of 
over 300 has been registered. 


Statistics. 


1. Number of cases of all diseases seen between 
Ist November, 1924, and 3lst October, 1925 6,775 


2. Number of yaws cases .. .. 4,022 
3. Number of leper cases .. ia bs .. 117 
Extract of Statistics, April—October, 1925 :— 
April, May. June. ha August. Sept. Oct. 
MF OM. FO MF. FM F M F M Fs 
Malaria.. .. .. 44 17 20 12 18 11 a 7 18 8 10 4 24 #1 
Leprosy.. .. .. 3 2 4 2 3. 66 8 2 12 4 1 1 16 2 
Splenitis.. .. .. 248 153 5 — _- — —_- — —_ — —_— — Sons tee 
Spleen Index in 398 Children seen in April :— 
Spleen 
Age. _ Number not palpable. 
seen. palpable. 
5 and under i 81 25% 22-25% 
Sto10 .. ad 239 36% 20°5 % 


10 and over = 78 50-7% 23°2 % 
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Yaws and Associated Conditions.—Secondary Yaws. 


Age 0-5 5—10 10-18 Adults 

1925 M F M. F. M. F, M. F, 
April .. -- 15 12 18 11 1 3 22 17 
May .. ie AZ 11 21 10 6 0 20 22 
June .. no 2 oe 19 17 8 4 6 29 20 
July .. ie “OT 40 36 15 13 4 40 43 
Aug. .. se 37 41 27 22 15 9 29 37 
Sept. .. 48 37 20 17 7 3 25 19 
Oct. .. .. 64 62 24 26 12 7 27 27 

Total .. 260 222 163 #109 58 32 192 185 


Seasonal incidence is more apparent than real, as percentage 
of yaws varied with total numbers of cases attending Hospital, 
facilities for travelling, and farm work. 

Age incidence has been consistent during past three years— 
the majority of the cases occurring in children and adults—very 
many fewer cases occur between the ages of ten and eighteen years. 


19285. 0-5 5-10 10-18 Adults. 
April—October. M. F. M. F. M. F. M. F. 

Secondary Yaws and 6 3 12 9 22 14 54 31 
Clavus. 

Yaws and Gangosa 0 1 — 1 5 2 6 4 
» and Ostoitis 2 3 4 3 1 0 I 2 
,» and Arthritis 2 0 2 0 0 1 2 2 
», and Ulcers 1 3 5 5 I 4 9 11 
Gangosa 2 1 6 11 6 11 85 117 
Gangosa and Clavus 0 0 0 4 2 4 38 33 
Gangosa and Ulcers 0 0 1 2 0 1 13 14 
Gnagosaand 3rd Yaws 0 0 3 3 1 1 6 6 
Gangosa and Ostoitis 0 0 2 1 2 0 7 10 
Gangosaand Arthritis 0 0 2 2 0 0 3 6 
Clavus ; : 9 7 26 31 37 31 362 189 
Clavus and Ulcers .. O 0 3 0 3 2 22 16 
Clavus and 3rd Yaws 0 0 0 0 1 1 22 19 
Clavus and Ostoitis.. 0 0 1 2 1 0 10 12 
Ostoitis - 5 3 11 13 8 5 35 36 
Arthritis 0 0 5 1 2 3 8 28 
3rd Yaws 4 0 4 4 7 2 49 55 


Frequency with which various bones and joints affected in 
Ostoitis and Arthritis. 


Tibia .. ae .. 66 Knee ice tie .. 45 
Ulna .. - .. 4! Elbow... sa .. Ld 
Dactylitis .. .. 16 Ankle... es .. 16 
Radius a Wrist ~ ‘ie sae 
Claircle Shoulder i .. A 
Meta-tarsals Hip oa ~ «| 
Meta-carpals 
Mandible 
Sternum 
Humorus 

Femur 

Scapula 

Ribs 

Os. Innominatum 


mtr KO DO UI GO GC YI Gd OD 


2 Cy ie i - 
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The foregoing statistics will give some idea of the deformity 
and disability accompanying and following yaws. 


Birth and death rates are not available. 


Sanitation.—Along usual lines. Special prophylactic measures 
taken against malaria. 


(iv) KuSASI AND SOUTHERN MAMPRUSI PORTIONS OF TOGOLAND. 


117. It is regretted that no information regarding this area 
of the Mandated Territory can be given, the reports of the Medical 
Officers not having been received in time for embodiment in the 
Report. 


118. Leprosy.—The question of this sickness is engaging the 
serious attention of the Administration. The District Commis- 
sioners have been instructed to compile a census of the lepers in 
their respective districts, with the object of devising a scheme 
for the segregation of persons suffering from this disease, by the 
establishment of general or local leper settlements. It is grati- 
fying to observe that all the Chiefs throughout the Mandated 
Territory have welcomed the idea and have declared themselves 
ready to assist Government in every possible way. 


Land Tenure. 


119. ‘There are no questions more important in the eyes of 
the African than those concerning land. 


In the Northern Section the original dominion over land would 
appear to be vested in religious lords rather than the political 
Chief. Their designation is “ Tindana,’’ which means ‘ owner of 
the land.”’ Land once given by them, occupational right passes 
in perpetuity. Land is owned both collectively by families and 
also by individual members of the family. 


Sale of freehold rights over land is unknown. Lease, however, 
is possible, but not sub-letting. Family land passes on the death 
of the head to the oldest male in the male line, and private property 
in land to the sons of the deceased; or, failing them, to his 
brothers. 


120. The system of land tenure in the Southern Section of the 
Territory is similar to that prevailing in the Gold Coast Colony. 
The Government owns no land, except what is acquired under 
Ordinance for ‘‘ a public purpose,” and certain residential areas 
situated at District Headquarters. Such acquisitions are now 
governed by “ The Public Lands Ordinance, 1876” (Chapter 85, 
Volume 1) of the Laws of the Gold Coast Colony. 


121. The customs governing native tenure of land vary to 
some extent with the practices of the different tribes; but all 
land, including waste and unoccupied spaces, has an owner under 
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native customary law. Ownership may be vested in an individual, 
a family or a tribe, and be classified under the four following 
categories, viz :— 

(i) Tribal lands, common property of the tribe, acquired by 
right of discovery and settlement, or by conquest. The Chief of 
the tribe and his elders are guardians of the land on behalf of the 
tribe. Ancient customs permit any member of the tribe to settle 
on any portion of the tribal land unoccupied. 


A community, family or individual of another tribe can receive 
a grant of tribal land from the Chief and his elders, and for such 
privilege payment is usually made in money or kind, and, later, 
a proportion of the crops. Such settlers acquire no de jure title 
to the land, and are liable to be dispossessed. However, this is a 
very unusual practice, and the settler obtains virtually the right 
of perpetual occupation. 


(ii) Stool land is set apart for the maintenance of the Stool. 
The family of a Chief, however, being as a rule the most influential 
and important in the tribe, it follows that the land acquired by 
the family was naturally of considerable extent, and the Chief, as 
being the official head of his family, would be the custodian thereof, 
which in this sense might also be described as Stool land. Distinc- 
tion is, nevertheless, usually observed between such and Stool 
land properly so called. Stool land may be mortgaged, leased or 
alienated by the occupant of the Stool with the concurrence of 
the elders, provided such mortgage, etc., is for the benefit of the 
Stool. Any person wishing to cultivate Stool land or to fish in 
Stool waters must pay a rent to the Stool occupant. All members 
of the tribe are entitled to permission to cultivate or build upon 
Stool land, and strangers may be allowed to farm it. The usual 
consideration for such a grant takes the form of money and kind, 
but a portion of the produce is usually required also. Such leases 
of Stool lands are for an indeterminate period, but may be forfeited 
if the grantor asserts a claim over it. 


(iii) Family lands are tracts owned by families, and every 
member, male or female, has working and usufructary rights. 
Parcels of land are allocated by the paterfamilias, and provided 
that the individual meets his obligations towards the family and 
tribe his tenure is secure. Sale in the past was rare, but of recent 
years it has become more common ; there is a keener desire for 
individual ownership, principally due to the ever rapidly develop- 


ing cocoa industry, and families willing to dispose of their land - 


jn order to fulfil monetary embarrassments find a ready purchaser. 

In the past, mortgage was practised, a system rapidly dying 
out. The mortgagor could re-enter at his convenience by paying 
off the loan. Instances have occurred when land mortgaged as 
far back as the last Ashanti invasion in 1868 remained unclaimed 
until quite recently, when a member of the mortgagor’s family 
suddenly woke up to the fact that the land had become of consider- 
able commercial value, owing to the mortgagee and his family 


a 
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having cultivated and raised cocoa plantations thereon. It is not 
uncommon for any member of the mortgagor’s family to appear 
before the District Commissioner to reclaim the land as it stands, 
and offering to refund the price of the original loan, at the same 
tame demanding the inclusion of the crops and buildings. 


Sale is only resorted to in times of dire distress, or when the 
family is indebted and can raise money in no other way. The sale 
must be effected with the consent of all members of the family. 
Land purchased in this manner becomes private property. . 


(iv) Indwidual Land.—The title thereto may be acquired (a) 
by grant from the Chief and his Councillors, (6) by acquisition, 
or (c) by gift. Prescription is unknown. In the case of (a) the 
holder is usually required to hand over a portion of his crops to 
the Chief, or to render services. His title is usually a permanent 
one, but should he have obtained the grant of land for the purpose 
of building on it, and allows the building to fall into ruins, or 
should he dispute the grantor’s title, then in either case the grant 
will zpso facto determine, and the land reverts to the grantor or 
his representative. 


122. To the foregoing it may be well to add that alienation of 
land, whether Stool, family or tribal, was practically unknown 
among natives until they came into contact with Europeans, and 
was seldom resorted to, and then only when other means of raising 
money, for instance to pay a stool or family debt, had failed. 


123. In the past the native conception of land tenure was, to 
a large extent, founded on the assumption that land was only 
required for raising foodstuffs, and that other economic products— 
coconuts, rubber, copra, cocoa and palm-kernels—did not merit 
consideration. He has, however, to-day become fully alive to 
the fact that his land is of a greater value than hitherto. 


LAND TENURE BY EUROPEANS. 


124. Land in the British Sphere cannot be alienated from a 
native to a non-native. Lease, however, is permissible, but these 
transactions must be conducted before the District Commis-. 
sioners. 


125. There are no means of registration of landed property, 
but the registration of instruments affecting land is provided for 
by Chapter 90 of the Laws of the Gold Coast Colony. 


126. As already stated, the acquisition of land for public 
services is regulated by the Public Land Ordinance (Chapter 85 of 
the Laws of the Gold Coast Colony). 


127. The leasing of land to non-natives is subject to the 
approval of the Administration, and all contracts are signed before 
the Political Officers, on whom is imposed the duty of seeing that 
they are fair. 
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128. Under the former Government, European firms were 
permitted to purchase land for trading purposes only, and then on 
the following conditions :— 

(a) the land had to be situated at one of the acknowledged 
trading centres ; 

(6) it was compulsory within twelve months to erect a 
building for trading purposes ; 

(c) transfer by Europeans to natives and Syrians was for- 
bidden, but Europeans could transfer between them- 
selves ; ; 

(2) on a European firm becoming bankrupt the land reverted 
automatically to the original owner. 


Moral, Social and Material Welfare of the People. 

129. The provisions of the Towns and Public Health Ordinance, 
Chapter 65 of the Laws of the Gold Coast Colony, was applied 
to the towns of Ho and Kpando during 1924, and other towns 
will be placed under the Ordinance as soon as convenient. This 
Ordinance defines the Town Boundaries, regulates the construction 
of streets and buildings, the removal of dangerous buildings, the 
naming of streets and numbering of houses, abatement of fires 
and nuisances, regulates the conduct of slaughter-houses and 
markets, the control of infectious diseases and the licensing of dogs. 

130. The Public Health Committee organised during 1923, 
which consists of the District Commissioner, the Medical Officer, 
the senior Officer of the Public Works Department, the local . 
Headchief and two influential Africans, has met monthly, and 
its reports containing recommendations for sanitary improvements 
have been forwarded to the Provincial Health Board, Koforidua, 
the Headquarters of the Eastern Province of the Gold Coast 
Colony. For the town of Ho, provision has been made for a pipe- 
borne water supply. This work will be commenced early in the 
new year, and arrangements are being made for a water-supply 
at Kpando and other places. 


Ho AGRICULTURAL SHOW. | 
131. Preparations are being made to hold the third Agricultural 
Show at Ho on the 12th January, 1926. A report on the previous 
Show, held in 1924, is to be found on pages 67 and 68 of the 
Report for that year. 


Veterinary Department. . 

132. The following is the report on the work of the Veterinary 
Department in the British Sphere of Togoland, operating in the 
Northern Section, during the year :— 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 

Distinct improvement has been noted during the year as 
a result of many tours of inspection by officers of the Veterinary 
Department. 
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In addition, Cattle Patrols (Northern Territories Constabulary) 
Ihave been increased in this area, thus tending to improve live- 
stock supervision. The chief improvements have been in tick 
eradication, frequent changing of kraals during the rains, and 
the formation of dry season grazing camps in the Kusasi district. 

The live-stock continues to increase though the increase of 
cattle has been slight owing to an epidemic of cattle plague. 

Further progress has been made in the Kusasi part by the 
castration of 171 weed bulls and calves. 

Systematic castration of this type of animal is a sure method - 
of improving cattle. 


Sheep.—The regulations prohibiting export and slaughter of 
ewes and immatvtre animals have been more strictly enforced 
owing to the increase in Cattle Patrols in the British Sphere. 
The sheep-owners have also been shown the type of animal 
required and the type of ram to breed from and vice versa. 


Pigs.—Three couples of half-bred pigs have been issued to 
the Konkombas in Eastern Dagomba and have farrowed down. 
More will be issued in the near future. 


TouRS OF INSPECTION. 


133. The Northern Section (Kusasi) has been regularly toured 
as before by officers of the Department. Magic lantern demon- 
strations, showing live-stock and other slides pertaining to stock, 
were given at least once in every division. These shows were 
largely attended. 


Little progressive work was done in Eastern Dagomba owing 
to shortage of staff. It is proposed to station a fully qualified 
African Official at Yendi in March, 1926. The area will also be 
toured by a Veterinary Officer in the future, as the staff of the 
Department is shortly to be increased. 


QUARANTINE STATIONS. 


134. The Pusiga Station was completely renovated during the 
year. Much work was thrown on the staff there, owing to many 
herds coming from French Territory infected with cattle plague. 
The station was closed for two months in the early part of the 
year on this account. 


The Kudani station was also closed for three months for the 
same reason. 
DISEASES OF ANIMALS. 
135. Cattle plague (Rinderpest). 
Northern Section.—This area became infected during March 
owing to an epidemic spreading from French Territory. The 


epidemic lasted intermittently till July, and its control was 
rendered difficult by the intimate contact between this area and 
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the adjacent part of French Togoland. Every Division was 
infected at one time or another. The people co-operated very 
well with the officers of the Department in carrying out prophy- 
lactic measures and, as a consequence, the outbreak was never 
out of control, and the death-roll was comparatively light, 
evidenced by the fact that there was no decrease in the cattle 
census. 


Eastern Dagomba.—A small outbreak occurred round Yendi, 
commencing in April and ended .at the beginning of August. 
Here again it was severe enough to influence the cattle census. 


INOCULATIONS, 


136. Northern Sectton.—Two hundred and eleven head 
inoculated by the double (sora-vaccine) method; 1,404 head 
inoculated by the serum alone method. 


Eastern Dagomba.—Four hundred and eighty-four head were 
inoculated by the double method. All recovered animals and 
reactors from the double inoculation have been branded as 
permanently immune. 


No other major diseases occurred. 


Many clinical cases were treated by the Veterinary Officer 
and Veterinary Assistant in the Northern Section during their 
tours of inspection. 


Trade. 


CUSTOMS PREVENTIVE SERVICE. 


137. The primary object of the Force is the protection of 
revenue and the fostering of trade. Although the members are 
armed with carbines of the Lee-Enfield pattern, it cannot be 
termed an armed force from a military point of view, as the 
carbines are used for self-protection ; but it would be called upon 
in cases of emergency to assist in the maintenance of law and 
order. The service performs duties in the Gold Coast as well as 
in the British Sphere. 


138. The authorised strength is as follows :— 


2 European Collectors of Customs, 
2 Ist Class Superintendents (Africans), 
5 2nd Class Superintendents, 
18 3rd Class eupermendent 
7 Sergeants, 
12 Corporals, 
31 1st Class Constables, 
59 2nd Class Constables, 


the total strength being 126 rank and file. 
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139. The Force is now divided into two sections :— 
(1) The Northern Section, which consists of the following 


stations :— 
Shiarre, Baglo, 
Dadiase, Apegame, 
Mpayo, Wati, and 
Kedjebi, Leklebi Dafo, Heaieaaces, 
Borada, 


(2) The Southern Section with the following stations :— 


Kpoeta Ashanti, British Nyive, 
Honuta, Kpetoe, 
Shia, Sokpe. 


The remaining stations of this Section are in the Gold Coast. 


140. Recruiting is voluntary, preference being given to the 
reservists of the Gold Coast Regiment, and to members of tribes 
in the Northern Territories. 


141. The discipline and health of the Force has been highly 
satisfactory. 


TRADE STATISTICS. 











Exports. 
1924. 1925. 
Article. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. £ s. ad. Tons, £ s. a. 
Cotton oe) ie 1994 5,524 10 1 211 5,956 0 0 
Cocoa ‘ : 4,6024 114,973 8 1 4,941 139,017 6 4 
Kola : Je 614 2,262 14 5 3 1146 0 0 
Palm kernels sie 545 6,344 4 9 410 5,028 0 0 
Gallons. Gallons. 
Palm-oil .. .- 65,514 4,900 2 9 60,754 4,626 0 0 
£134,005 0 1 £154,743 6 4 
Imports. 
Value. 
Article. 1924. 1925. 

s. d. £ s. d. 
Cotton piece-goods .. ee a 3,152 0 0 2,596 11 3 
Tobacco, unmanufactured .. a 3,147 14 9 2,842 11 O 
Cigarettes ‘ es = 498 15 10 645 16 7 
Hardware and Cutlery ce sk 2,346 1 9 2,652 1 3 
Wearing apparel as 5,427 4 1 4,117 9 6 

Other articles of European manu- 
facture ‘i 3 se # 1909 6 9 1,868 18 0 
Provisions a on sii an 1023 8 7 930 14 1 
Kerosene xg a es ot 1,848 10 9 1,711 16 7 
Salt ok oe es ~ = 2,796 5 0 3,884 5 11 
£22,149 7 6 £21,210 4 2 


The above are the principal articles of export and import. 
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142. The whole of the imports mentioned in the above schedule 
crossed the frontier from the French into the British Sphere. 
This, however, is not a true record of the imports entering the 
British Sphere, the extent of which it is impossible to check owing 
to the number of points at which it enters the Territory. There 
is an increasing trade carried on by both European and African 
merchants, which is evidenced by the quantity entering the local 
markets and the influx of people. 

New markets are being opened up at various important 
centres. 

EXPoRTS. 


143. Cocoa.—Cocoa shows a steady increase due to the further 
extensions of the industry. A large quantity exported into the 
French Sphere is however, grown in the vicinity of Tshito, 
Anyirawase, Bame and Kpeve in the Gold Coast, and this enters 
the British Sphere on account of the close proximity of the 
French railway at Palime, to which it is conveyed by motor 
transport. When this was fully realized last year by the French 
Authorities, it was ruled that the cocoa from this source was not 
entitled to the ‘‘ Certificate of Origin,’’ and was therefore dutiable, 
but it was arranged that the last year’s contingent should be 
increased to 8,000 tons in respect of purchases made by merchants 
on a rating calculated to qualify for ‘‘ Certificate of Origin.”’ 

144. For the year 1925, preferential treatment was given by 
the French Government for 6,000 tons of cocoa grown in the 
British and French Spheres of Togoland only, thus excluding the 
cocoa grown in the vicinity of Tshito, Anyirawase, Bame and 
Kpeve on the Gold Coast and making its importation into the 
French Sphere dutiable at the rate of 520 francs per ton. Of 
the 6,000 tons allocated to the two Spheres, 2,000tons were 
surrendered to the Sub-District of Kpando, 300 tons to Baglo 
and Apegame (cocoa grown in this area finds its way into 
Atakpame), and 1,500 tons to Ho, including Honuta, the balance 
of 2,200 tons being retained for the French Sphere. If this latter 
amount was not realized, it was arranged to transfer the balance 
to the farmers of the British Sphere. 

145. The following was the procedure adopted to identify the 
British Togoland cocoa :— 

The producer in the area around Ho and Honuta had to 
apply to the District Commissioner for an Export Card. He had 
to certify that he was a bona fide cocoa farmer, resident in the 
British Sphere, and to state the amount he desired to export. 
On the receipt of this information the District Commissioner 
notified the French Commissioner, who, in turn, presented the 
applicant with a Card, after entering thereon the necessary 
details. The farmer then collected his cocoa and when exporting 
it, handed the Card to the French Douanes Officers on the frontier 
who entered thereon the amount of cocoa exported, and it was 
allowed to pass free of duty ; when the total amount was com- 
pleted the Card was cancelled. 
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146. The 2,000 tons allocated to the Sub-District of Kpando 
and the 300 tons to the Baglo and Apegame regions were allowed 
to cross the frontier without the Card system, which was applied 
to Ho and Honuta on account of the close proximity of the Gold 
Coast cocoa-growing areas. 


147. As stated above, there is no frontier between the British 
Sphere and the Gold Coast, and no control or check can therefore 
be kept on the actual origin of cocoa. Cocoa declared or traced 
as from the Gold Coast is charged duty at the rate of 520 francs 
per ton; this is refunded in Lome if such cocoa is not intended 
for shipment to France and consequently does not need Certificates 
of Origin. However, as the firms seem only interested in buying 
cocoa for export to France, the Certificate of Origin is worth 
£5 per ton, and it naturally pays the farmers of a place like 
Tshito to transport to Ho, etc. 


METHODS OF SALE. 


148. Sale is effected by means of small stores owned by the 
various European firms in the towns and villages. The firms 
have larger stores in the bigger centres, at Accra, Akuse, Keta 
and Lome, and these are usually in charge of Europeans or 
Africans, the smaller ones being managed by African storekeepers 
under the supervision of Europeans. It is usual for African 
storekeepers to give security for their trustworthiness; some are 
paid salaries and some are on a commission basis. In addition, 
there are various stores owned by Africans themselves, who buy 
their goods from the larger importers, or in many cases import 
direct. There are great opportunities of direct trade with the 
African trader. Considerable trade is done in goods consigned 
through the banking houses. 


149. There is a considerable trade in goods, required by the 
African for his personal use, through the medium of the parcel 
post. These goods are usually ordered from catalogue description, 
and payment is made with the order, or the goods are consigned 
through one of the banking houses on the Gold Coast. There 
are great possibilities of developing this form of trade, but it is 
necessary, in order to encourage it, that the firms in Europe 
should strictly ensure that the goods forwarded are of the class 
and quality stated in the catalogues. 


150. The African is a close observer of advertisements in the 
papers from Europe, and very rarely misses an opportunity of 
writing for a catalogue with a view to making a purchase— 
whether of clothing, footwear or hosiery. This, of course, refers 
principally to literates, who spend a great portion of their annual 
salaries in the purchase of clothing, or cloths for suits, which are 
made up by the local tailors, many of whom are adepts in the 
art of copying. In fact, at Lome, there existed a tailor in the 
Roman Catholic Mission who could fashion a well-fitting lady’s 
riding-habit, copied from a European design. 
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Recreation. 


151. During 1924 His Excellency the Governor granted a 
special warrant of £100 for a Recreation Ground at Ho. The 
ground is nearing completion. A Sports Club has been formed, 
and the members consist of Europeans and Africans. Cricket 
and football are played in season, and matches are arranged with 
schools in close proximity. 


General International Conventions. 


152. All the Gold Coast Ordinances have been applied to the 
British Sphere of Togoland, with the sole exceptions of the Native 
Jurisdiction Ordinance, and the Proclamation given in the 
Appendix of the First Schedule to the British Sphere of Togoland 
Administration Ordinance, 1924—which formed Appendix A of 
the previous Report. All separate Togoland Proclamations have 
been revoked as from Ist April, 1924. 


153. The International Conventions applied to the British 
Sphere are mentioned on pages 72 and 73 of the Report for 1924. 


The Conventions adopted by the International Labour 
Conference at its various sessions have been communicated to the 
Governor of the Gold Coast, and the advisability of their appli- 
' cation to British Togoland was duly considered; but it was 
decided that they were incapable of adaptation to the local 
conditions. 


Demographic Statistics. 


154. This information has been dealt with under the various 
heads of the Report. | 


155. Legal Marriage is licensed under the Marriage Ordinance 
of the Gold Coast (Chapter 71 of the Laws of the Colony). 


156. No figures are available regarding births and deaths, but 
the Sanitary Department has continued to keep record of those 
reported, more or less for the detection of any unusual occurrence. 


157. No control is exercised on emigration and immigration, 
and no statistics are available. 


Frontier. 


158. The delimitation of the Frontier between the French and 
British Spheres is the subject of conversation between the two 
Governments, and it is understood that a Commission will meet 
at Accra early in the new year under the auspices of Their Excel- 
lencies the Governor of the Gold Coast and the French Governor 
at Lome. 
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159. Statements shewing the Revenue and Expenditure in 


respect of the British Sphere for the year ending 31st March, 1925, 
are given in Appendix “ G.”’ 


160. As the Mandated Area is administered by the Govern- 
ment of the Gold Coast, the Northern Section as a part of the 
Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, and the Southern Section 
as a part of the Eastern Province of the Gold Coast Colony, and 
no independent staff or separate Budget is maintained, it has been 
necessary to adopt some arbitrary basis for calculating the pro- 
portion of revenue and expenditure in the British Sphere of 
Togoland. The basis on which the calculation has been made is 
that of the population given by the Census taken in 1921. It must 
be obvious that any such calculation is merely approximate. 


161. The Chairman of the Permanent Mandates Commission 
at its 6th Session requested that discrimination should be made 
between. the Customs revenues which should be attributed to 
British Togoland and the Gold Coast respectively. Owing to the 
method of administration indicated above it was difficult to arrive 
at any satisfactory basis of calculation. 


The value of the exports is more accurately known than the 
value of the imports. 


It may be assumed that the natives spend an amount on 
articles imported proportionate to that which they obtain by the 
sale of.their crops ; in other words, import revenue has a certain 
relation to the value of exports. 


Import revenue for the whole Colony for 1925 amounted to 
21 per cent. of the value of the commercial exports. The figure 
given for the Customs revenue of British Togoland is therefore 
21 per cent. of the estimated value of the commercial exports 
from that Territory. It is again obviously a purely approximate 
figure. 

162. There are no revenue-earning works such as railways and 
harbours in the British Sphere, and it will be observed from the 
statements that the revenue derived from the Mandated Area is 
_ quite inadequate to meet the expenditure which the Mandatory 
Power has incurred in carrying out its policy of progress of the 
people and development of the country, and the deficit, which for 
the year 1924-25 amounts to {56,986, has therefore to be met 
from the financial resources of the Gold Coast. 


163. Taxation is mainly indirect, and direct taxation, as 


represented by the dOHOWmE Licence fees, is subject to fixed 
rates :— 


(i) Firearms and Ammunition— 
Flint-lock and Cap-guns_ .. £1 per gun. 
Shot-guns and Air-guns .. 2s. 6d. for one year. 
(ii) Public Letter Writer .. .. 10s. per annum. 
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(iii) Motor-cars— 
(a) For every Motor-cycle .. 10s. Od. 
(b) For every Motor-car not 
exceeding 15 cwts. net 
weight and constructed 
solely for carrying aaa 
gers sis . £2 2s. Od. per annum. 
(c) For every Motor-car con- 
structed solely for carry- 
ing passengers and ex- 
ceeding 15 cwts. net weight 
but not exceeding 25 cwts. 
net weight a .. £5 5s. Od. per annum. 
(4@) For every Motor-car not 
constructed solely for 
carrying passengers and 
not exceeding 25 cwt. net 
weight .. : . £5 5s. Od. per annum. 
(e) For every Motor-car ex- 
| ceeding 25 cwt. net weight 
but not exceeding 35 cwt. 
net weight ns . {£8 8s. Od. per annum. 
(f) For every Motor-car ex- 
ceeding 35 cwt. net weight £10 10s. Od. per annum. 
Carriages— 
For every half ton of net weight 
or fractional part thereof {1 Os. Od. per annum. 
(iv) Dogs ie re - .. 2s, 6d. per annum. 
(v) Spirit Licences— 
See paragraph 41 under heading “ Trade and Manufac- 
ture of Alcohol and Drugs.” 

164. The recognised medium of currency is British West 
African alloy and nickel coins, and currency notes. The alloy 
coins consist of 2s., 1s., 6d. and 3d. pieces, the nickel are pennies, 
half-pennies and one-tenth pennies. The currency notes are in 
denominations of {1 and 10s. The control and supply of all 
these, which are accepted at their face value, is vested with the 
West African Currency Board. 

165. There are no banks operating in the British Sphere, but 
facilities for cash remittances are provided by the Government 
Treasury and the Post Office, the latter Department possessing a 
Savings Bank under the control of the Gold Coast Government. 

166. The total expenditure in Togoland for the year is £93,001. 
Of this, £56,482 is actually spent in the Mandated Territory. 
£36,519 is, therefore, the proportion of expenditure attributable 
to Administrative Headquarter charges. The Revenue is £36,015. 
The expenditure which the Government of the Gold Coast has 
been compelled to undergo in the interests of the people of the 
Mandated Territory is, therefore, much in excess of the revenue 
raised therein. 
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APPENDIX “A.” 


Judicial Statistics. 


The following are the Judicial Statistics in comparative form 
for the years 1924-25, and relate to the Southern Section only :— 


ODIAMAR WO Ne 


Offences. 


. Offences against the State ‘ 
. Offences against administration of Justice, 


Perjury, etc. 


. Offences against the Public Peace, ‘Breach - 


of Peace.. 


. Offences against Public Order, Riots 


Murder 


. Attempted Murder 


Homicide, chaemae waiss 3 
Rape 


. Attempted rape. ie 

. Wounding, assault with intent i 

. Indecent assault 

. Common assault .. 

. Assault of Police .. 

. Abduction and other Offences against 


the person 


. Theft of property, Section 100 of the 


Criminal Code 


. Robbery 
. Housebreaking... 
. Petty Theft by fraud, false pretences, 


Conversion and Embezzlement . 


. Theft, Sections 271 and 272 nt the 


Criminal Code 


. Motor Traffic Ordinance 

. Liquor Law 

. Drunkenness 

. Burglary . 

. Master and Semants Ordinance 

. Other Laws a 

. Firearms’ Ordinance and Revenue Laws: 
. Municipal Offences, Nuisances, Dogs, 


Riding, Bicycle and other Licences 


1924, 


Nil 


7 


11 
65 
1 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
25 
31 


10 


265 persons appeared before the Court during 1924, against 
276 in 1925. 


Short title. 


Proclama- 
tion that 
certain 
roads shall 
be repaired 
by Chiefs. 
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The statistics for the Northern Section have not come to 
hand in time for embodiment in this Report; it is, however, 
understood that crime of any sort is practically negligible. It 
will be observed from the above statistics that the offences are 
principally of a petty nature. Crime during the past six months 
was conspicuous by its absence. The prisons at Ho and Kpando 
have been practically empty, the average number of prisoners 
being five, and the prison staff has accordingly been reduced. 
The increase of 45 cases under the Motor Ordinance is due to the 
increased number of vehicles entering the Territory. The pre- 
vailing offences are overloading of lorries, absence of lights, and 
defective brakes. 


Special attention is called to the absence of drunkenness. 
There have been no prosecutions for cases of drunkenness when 
in charge of motor transport. 


APPENDIX “ B.” 


CHAPTER 107. 


Roads. 
AN ORDINANCE TO PROVIDE FOR THE BETTER 
MAINTENANCE OF THE ROADS OF THE COLONY. 


WHEREAS it is expedient to make provision for the main- 
tenance in good repair of the roads of the Colony and to give 


certain powers to chiefs for enforcing performance of the required 
labour ; 


BE IT THEREFORE ENACTED by the Governor of the 
Gold Coast Colony, with the advice and consent of the Legislative 
Council thereof, as follows :— 


1. This Ordinance may be cited as ‘‘ The Roads Ordinance.” 


2. (1) It shall be lawful for a Provincial Commissioner to 
prescribe by order under his hand to be published in the Gazette 
that any road or portion of road in any part of the Colony shall be 
placed and kept in good condition and repair by the head chiefs, 
chiefs or headmen of the respective districts, towns, villages or 
places through or by which such road or portion of road runs, 
and in like manner to vary or revoke any such order. 


(2) Roads and portions or roads brought under the operation 
of this Ordinance in manner as aforesaid shall be divided into two 
classes, motorable and non-motorable ; and each such road and 
portion of road shall by an Order of the Provincial Commissioner, 
published in the Gazette, be assigned to one or other of such 
classes. 
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(3) In this Ordinance the expression ‘‘ motorable ”’ refers to a 
road or a portion of a road along which an ordinary four-wheeled 
commercial motor vehicle can for the time being (in the opinion 
of the Provincial, Commissioner) travel safely under normal 
weather conditions ; and the expression ‘‘ non-motorable ”’ refers 
to a road or a portion of a road other than a motorable road or a 
motorable portion of a road. The Provincial Commissioner shall 
for the purposes of this Ordinance be the sole judge as to whether 
a road or a portion of a road is motorable or non-motorable. 


3. Any head chief, chief or headman who shall within three 
months after notice of such order being given to him, or who shall 
at any time thereafter within one month from notice being given 
to him that such road or portion is not in a satisfactory condition, 
fail to place such road or portion of road in good condition and 
repair, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding fifty pounds. Such 
fine shall be recoverable before the Commissioner of the district, 
and may be levied by distress, seizure and sale of the stool-lands, 
or, in the discretion of the Commissioner, of the moveable and 
immoveable property of the head chief, chief or headman making 
default in payment and not otherwise. Every such notice as 
aforesaid shall be in writing signed by the Commissioner of the 
district. 


4. It shall be lawful for any head chief, chief or headman on 
whom any such notice as aforesaid has been served to require 
all able-bodied men under his rule and residing within his jurisdic- 
tion to work on the road or portion of road mentioned in the order 
or notice on such days as he thinks necessary not exceeding twenty- 
four days in each calendar year reckoned from each first day of 


January. 


5. Every person required to work under this Ordinance neglect- 
ing or refusing to work when called by the head chief, chief or 
headman of any district, town, village or place in which such 
person resides or disobeying lawful orders whilst engaged on such 
work, shall be liable at the option of such head chief, chief or 
headman to punishment according to native customary law, or 
on summary conviction before the Commissioner to a fine not 
exceeding one pound or in default of payment to imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding one month with hard labour. 


6. (1) A head chief, chief or headman who has kept a road or 
portion of road in repair under this Ordinance shall be entitled 
every quarter, upon the District Commissioner satisfying himself 
by personal inspection as to the state of the road, or upon such 
certificate being given as hereinafter mentioned, to a payment 
proportionate to the length of road so kept in repair, and calcu- 
lated at a rate per mile of not less than five shillings nor more than 
one pound in the case of non-motorable roads or portions of roads 
and at a rate per mile of not less than two pounds nor more than 
ten pounds in the case of motorable roads or portions of roads. 
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The amount payable shall be in the discretion of the District 
Commissioner, who shall, in awarding the same, take into con- 
sideration the labour involved and the state of the road at the 
time of inspection. 


(2) A District Commissioner may, by request in writing, depute 
any reliable person to report on the state of any road or portion 
of a road in his district and to certify whether the same is in such 
condition as to entitle the head chief, chief or headman responsible 
therefor to any payment under this Ordinance. If the condition 
of the road is not so bad as to warrant the withholding of all 
payment, but leaves room for improvement the certificate shall 
so state. 


(3) It shall be lawful for a Provincial Commissioner, if he is 
satisfied that there have been special difficulties in any particular 


| quarter within his Province in repairing or maintaining in good 


ceftej{ion any particular road or portion of a road, to authorize 
the Commissioner to pay for such quarter a larger sum than one 
pound per mile in respect of such road or portion thereof. 


APPENDIX “C,” 


Gold Coast Colony. 
No. 19 of 1925. 


I assent 
J. C. MAXWELL, 
Acting Governor. 


2nd October, 1925. 


AN ORDINANCE TO MAKE PROVISION RELATING :TO 
THE HEALTH AND HOUSING OF '!NATIVES EM- 
PLOYED IN CONNECTION WITH THE MINING 
INDUSTRY. 

[1st January, 1926.] 

WHEREAS it is expedient to provide for the power to make 
Regulations for securing and improving the health and housing 
of natives employed in connection with the mining industry : 

BE IT THEREFORE ENACTED by the Governor of the 
Gold Coast Colony, with the advice and consent of the Legislative 
Council thereof, as follows :— 

1. This Ordinance may be cited as “ The Mining Health 
Areas Ordinance, 1925,”’ and shall come into force on the first of 


mencement January, 1926. 
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2 In this Ordinance, unless the context otherwise requires— 


“Labourer ’’ means any native engaged for work on or in 
connection with a mine in the capacity of miner, artisan, or 
handicraftsman, or for other menial bodily work ; and “ Labour ”’ 
shall bear a corresponding meaning; and this Ordinance shall 
operate with respect to daily labourers, piece-work labourers, and 
part-time labourers, in like manner as it operates with respect to 
labourers engaged in the way of continuous employment. 


“‘ Manager ”’ means the person appointed to be responsible for the 
control, management, and direction of a mine or portion of a mine. 


‘‘ Mine ”’ and “‘ Mining ”’ include a reference to all excavations 
and apparatus for the purpose of searching for ore or winning 
minerals or working of mineral deposits, whether abandoned or 
actually being worked, on the surface, from the surface down- 
wards, and underground, together with all buildings, premises, 
erections, and appliances belonging or appertaining thereto or to 
any phase of the mining industry above and below ground for the 
purpose of prospecting for or winning metals, minerals, or precious 
stones, by boring, excavating, dredging, or otherwise. 


‘‘ Mining Health Area’’ means any area declared by the 
Governor to be a “‘ Mining Health Area ” under the power con- 
ferred on him by Section 3 of this Ordinance. 


3. It shall be lawful for the Governor from time to time to 
make, alter, or revoke an Order declaring that any area used for 
mining, or in connection with any mine and in particular for 
housing native labourers employed on or in connection with any 
mine, shall be a “‘ Mining Health Area,’’ and shall be regulated in 
accordance with the provisions of any Regulations appearing 1n 
the Schedule to, or hereafter to be made under Section 4 of this 
Ordinance. The Governor may in such Order define, for the 
purposes of this Ordinance, the boundaries of any such Mining 
Health Area. Every such Order shall be published in the Gazette, 
and on such publication shall have the force of law. 


4. (1) It shall be lawful for the Governor in Council to make 
regulations for all or any of the purposes hereinafter mentioned ; 
and such regulations may apply to any specific Mining Health 
Area, or to all Mining Health Areas in general. Such regulations 
shall on publication in the Gazette have the like force and effect 
as if enacted herein, either immediately or on such other date as 
may therein or in their regard be provided :— 


(i) for the medical examination of native labourers engaged 
for labour on any mine in any Mining Health Area ; 


(ii) for securing the proper housing and feeding of such 
labourers in any Mining Health Area and the observance 
of all requisite sanitary precautions in the housing, 
living, and working both above and under ground, of 
such natives ; 
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(i1) for the planning and layout of towns and villages in any 
Mining Health Area, and the construction of streets, 
lanes, houses, slaughter houses, markets, open spaces, 
drains, latrines, incinerators, wells, and tanks in any 
such area ; 

(iv) for the medication, attention, and hospital treatment of 
such labourers in any Mining Health Area when sick 
or injured ; 

(v) for the registration of cases of sickness and death, among 


such labourers, for the prescription of forms to be used . 


in connection with such registration, and for furnishing 
returns of the registrations ; 

(vi) for the entry into and inspection of premises in any 
Mining Health Area ; 

(vii) for the provision of an adequate supply of wholesome 
drinking water in any Mining Health Area ; 

(viii) for the prevention of and protection against communicable 
and infectious diseases; and for the removal and 
disposal of refuse, waste products, night soil and sewage 
in any Mining Health Area ; 

(ix) for prescribing the powers and duties of any officer 
appointed for the purposes of this Ordinance ; 

(x) for prescribing the fees to be paid for any inspection or 
medical examination, or other things done under this 
Ordinance ; 

(xi) for the prescription of penalties for contravening the 
provisions of any regulation, which penalties may 
extend to a fine not exceeding one hundred pounds or 
in default of payment to imprisonment with or without 
hard labour for a term not exceeding one year, or 
imprisonment with or without hard labour for such 
period without the option of a fine, or to both such 
fine and such imprisonment; and different penalties 
may be imposed for continuing contraventions or 
subsequent contraventions of such regulations ; and 

(xii) for the further, better, or more convenient effectuation 
of any of the purposes of this Ordinance. 


(2) Unless and until amended or revoked by the Governor 
in Council under this section, the regulations set forth in the 
Schedule to this Ordnance shall have the force of law and have 
effect as if they had been made and published in the Gazette as 
provided in subsection (1) of this section; and the same shall 
come into force simultaneously with this Ordinance. Provided 
that the Governor in Council may amend, add to, or revoke, 
such regulations or any of them, and may substitute any other 
regulations therefor. Amendments, additions, revocations, and 
substitutions made under this subsection shall, on being published 
in the Gazette, have the same effect as if enacted herein, either 
immediately or on and from such other date as may therein or 
in their regard be provided. : 


a, 
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SCHEDULE. 








The Mining Health Areas Regulations. 


1. (1) These regulations may be cited as ‘‘ The Mining 
Health Areas Regulations,” and are hereinafter referred to as 
“these Regulations.” 

(2) These Regulations shall apply to and be in force with 
respect to all Mining Health Areas. 


2. In these Regulations, unless the context otherwise requires— 


“Inspecting Officer’ includes the Director of Medical and 
Sanitary Services, the Deputy Director of Medical and Sanitary 
Services, any Senior Officer of the Sanitary Branch of the Medical 
Department, and in the event of no Senior Officer of the Sanitary 
Department being available, any Medical Officer of the Medical 
Department specially assigned for the purpose by the Director of 
Medical and Sanitary Services and not being below the rank of 
Senior Medical Officer ; 

. * Protectorate ’’’ means the Protectorate of the Northern 
Territories of the Gold Coast, and includes a reference to the 
Northern Section of the British Sphere of Togoland ; 

References to Regulations are references to these Regulations. 


3. (1) No Manager of any mine for which a Medical Officer 
has been appointed shall employ in any Mining Health Area 
any labourer engaged outside the Colony until such Medical 
Officer shall have examined such labourer and have certified in the 
form prescribed in the Schedule to these Regulations that the 
said labourer is fit for such engagement. Such certificates shall 
be made out and signed in triplicate. The Medical Officer shall 
retain one copy of such certificate ; one copy he shall send to 
the Manager of the mine in connection with which it is proposed 
that the labourer shall be employed ; and one copy he shall send 
to the Deputy Director of Sanitary Services, Accra. 


(2) In the case of a labourer engaged in the Protectorate 
the said Medical Officer shall also at the time of the said exami- 
nation satisfy himself by personal inspection of the certificate 
that a medical certificate certifying the labourer’s fitness has 
been issued in respect of such labourer under the law of the 
Protectorate for the time being relating to such engagements,’ 

(3) The said Medical Officer shall keep a register both of the 
medical certificates ‘referred to in clause (1) of this regulation 
and also of the medical certificates referred to in clause (2) of this 
regulation. 

(4) No Manager of a mine who has received a notification 
from the Deputy Director of Sanitary Services that in respect 
of the Mining Health Area in which such mine its situated there 
has been a failure to comply with any of these Regulations, 
shall, until the Deputy Director of Sanitary Services has with- 
drawn such notification, employ or permit to be employed on or 
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in connection with such mine any labourer engaged outside the 
Colony after the date of the receipt by the Manager of the mine 
of the said notification, except such labourers as were actually 
working on or in connection with the mine on the said date. 


4. All registers of medical certificates shall be open to 
inspection by any Inspecting Officer. 


5. The Medical Officer of every mine for which one has been 
appointed shall offer free of charge to every labourer engaged 
outside the Colony and employed on or in connection with the 
mine, whether under written contract of service or not, inocu- 
lation against pnuemonia ; but only those of such labourers who 
are willing to undergo the treatment shall be inoculated. 


6. The structure, design, and arrangement of all surface and 
underground latrines, incinerators, and dustbins shall be such as 
are approved by the Deputy Director of Sanitary Services. 


7. All surface and underground latrines shall be inspected 
daily by European supervisors, who shall be responsible in the 
case of surface latrines to the European village master, if there 
be one, otherwise to the Manager of the mine, and in the case of 
underground latrines to the Manager of the mine, for the cleanli- 
ness and disinfection of the latrines. 


8. The Manager of the mine shall, in writing, appoint for the 
said purpose European Supervisors, and shall employ such labour 
as may be necessary to provide for the general cleanliness and 
sanitation, and for the supervision of housing and accommodation, 
and generally for the carrying out of these Regulations. 


9. The walls, floors, and the squatting and seating arrange- 
ments in every latrine, shall be washed down daily with 
disinfectant ; and every latrine seat shall be provided with a spare 
bucket ; and every bucket shall have a close-fitting lid. 


10. All latrines for males erected after the thirty-first day of 
December, 1925, shall be constructed on sites removed some 
distance from latrines for females. 


11. All vehicles used for the conveyance of latrine buckets, 
and all latrine buckets after being emptied at the trenching 
ground shall be subjected to steam disinfection or shall be 
thoroughly cleansed in disinfectant solution. 


12. The skip used for conveying labourers in and out of the 
mine shall be cleansed at least once daily by hosing with steam. 


13. The Manager of the mine shall, as far as the Deputy 
Director of Sanitary Services shall consider possible and 
reasonable, provide an ample and pure water supply for all 
employees of the mine, and at least once every three months 
and at such other times as the Deputy Director of Sanitary 
Services may consider necessary shall cause or permit samples 
of the water to be taken for analysis, and shall keep a record of 
the results of each analysis at the time and shall send a copy to 
the Deputy Director of Sanitary Services, Accra. 
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14. The Manager of every mine on which labourers engaged 
outside the Colony are employed shall provide accommodation 
for all such labourers in a place or area located to the satisfaction 
of the Deputy Director of Sanitary Services. 


15. In the case of every mine in connection with which one 
thousand or more labourers are employed, there shall be appointed 
by the mine management a European village master, who shall, 
if possible, have a working knowledge of Tropical Hygiene and 
some experience in dealing with natives. 


16. Every house in which plague, cholera, yellow fever, 
small-pox, cerebro-spinal meningitis, tuberculosis, pneumonia, 
dysentery, or relapsing fever has occurred shall be disinfected 
and afterwards lime-washed before being re-occupied. The 
Manager of the mine shall by telegram notify the Deputy Director 
of Sanitary Services of the occurrence of any such disease, and 
shall ensure that this regulation is carried out. On a mine to 
which a Medical Officer has been appointed the Medical Officer 
shall notify the Manager of the occurrence of any of the above 
mentioned diseases, and shall advise the Manager of the mine 
with regard to the carrying out of this regulation. 


17. With respect to any mine and mining village, the Manager 
of the mine— 


(a) shall provide the supervision necessary for the carrying 
out of Regulations 16, 20, and 22; 


(6) shall take all necessary measures, to the satisfaction of 
the Deputy Director of Sanitary Services, for the 
removal and disposal of refuse, waste products, and 
night-soil ; 

(c) shall take the necessary steps to ensure that no erection 
of a new building is commenced, and that no alteration 
of or addition to the external or internal arrangements 
of any building shall be made, until the appropriate 
permit has been obtained therefor under the statutory 
provisions for the time being in force applying to 
such erection, alteration, or addition as aforesaid ; and 


(2) may, on being authorised so to do by the District 
Commissioner (who is hereby empowered to grant such 
authorisation), pull down any work or works executed 
in contravention of or otherwise than in accordance 
with the statutory provisions aforesaid, and may 

_ thereupon recover any expense incurred thereby as a 
debt from the person whose actions or omissions led 
to the work or works being so executed. A suit to 
recover such expense may be entered on the undefended 
cause list, and may be dealt with and disposed of 
under the provisions and procedure provided with 
respect to suits on that list. 
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18. The Manager of the mine shall cause plans to be made 
of every existing mine village or proposed new village or re- 
. layout of an existing village or of part of an existing village. 
Each plan shall show the lay-out of the village, and shall indicate 
all building sites and plots for houses, hospitals, slaughter-places, 
markets, all sanitary conveniences (including latrines for males 
and females), washing places, baths, dustbins, incinerators, roads, 
lanes, and open spaces, the main drains, wells, water taps, and 
standpipes, and shall show in addition the lay-out of any proposed 
future extension of the village and of any area set apart for the 
housing of labourers engaged outside the Colony for employment 
in connection with the mine. Such plans shall, if the Deputy 
Director of Sanitary Services shall so require, be contoured plans. 


19. All plans required by Regulation 18 shall be submitted 
to the Deputy Director of Sanitary Services for his approval. 


20. No new building or hut shall be erected except on a site 
shown on one of the plans referred to in Regulation 18 and 
approved under Regulation 19, or unless the site has first been 
approved by the Deputy Director of Sanitary Services. Provided 
that no site shall be used for the erection thereon of any building 
or hut or addition to any existing building or hut which has not 
first been elevated and drained to the satisfaction of the Deputy 
Director of Sanitary Services, or which has been filled up with 
any animal, vegetable, or other offensive matter, or with anything 
impregnated with any such matter, or upon which any such 
matter shall have been deposited, unless and until such matter 
shall have been properly removed or destroyed. 


21. In every mine village laid out or in any existing mine 
village or in any part of any existing mine village re-laid out 
after the thirty-first day of December, 1925, no street shall be 
less than 30 feet wide, and no back street or lane shall be less 
than 12 feet wide, measured from eave to eave; and there shall 
be a space of at least eight feet between buildings or huts on the 
same side of the street. 


22. The provisions of this regulation shall only apply to 
rooms in existing buildings and huts in mine villages partially 
or wholly used for occupation by labourers engaged outside the 
Colony for employment in a Mining Health Area :— 


(2) No room shall be occupied by more than one man or 
man and his wife. 

(5) Floors of all rooms shall be cemented. 

(c) For lighting and ventilation, a strip of expanded metal 
one foot deep and in length equivalent to # of the 
length of the wall (provided the stability or structure 
of the wall permits of such length) shall be inserted 
in the upper part of the front and back walls of the 
room below and parallel to any ceiling that may exist. 

(d) Each room shall be provided with a bed. 
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23. The management of every mine employing 500 or more 
persons shall appoint a whole time Medical Officer. Provided 
that the Director of Medical and Sanitary Services may on 
application being made to him sanction, in special circumstances, 
the employment of a part-time Medical Officer. 


24. The management of every mine which is required under 
Regulation 23 to appoint a Medical Officer shall provide hospital 
accommodation which, in the opinion of the Director of Medical 
and Sanitary Services, is suitable and adequate. 


25. No work shall be undertaken in building any new hospital 
required under Regulation 24 or in altering any existing hospital 
until plans showing site, sections, and specifications of buildings, 
and arrangements for sanitation and ventilation, have been 
submitted to the Deputy Director of Sanitary Services to enable 
him to examine the plans and, if necessary, to state any objections 
he may have to any of the proposals therein. 


26. The management of every mine employing 200 persons 
or over shall appoint a qualified dispenser and dresser, and shall 
provide a dispensary with an adequate supply of drugs, and 
surgical and medical necessaries. At mines to which a Medical 
Officer has been appointed under Regulation 23, the Dispenser 
and Dresser shall be responsible to the Medical Officer. 


27. An Inspecting Officer may at any time after due notice 
has been given to the Manager of the mine visit and inspect any 
Mining Health Area or any part of such area, and shall reduce 
into writing any recommendations he may have to make; and 
he shall send one copy of such recommendations to the Manager 
of the mine and one copy to the Deputy Director of Sanitary 
Services. 


28. The Manager of the mine shall carry out any recommen- 
dations communicated to him in accordance with Regulation 27. 
Provided that the Manager of the mine may appeal against any 
such recommendation to the Deputy Director of Sanitary Services, 
who shall report on the appeal to the Director of Medical and 
Sanitary Services, whose decision thereon shall be binding ; 
unless the Governor shall, on application being made to him in 
that behalf by the said Manager, see fit to vary such decision ; 
in which case such decision shall have effect as so varied. 


29. The Manager of any mine to which a Medical Officer 
has been appointed shall, on notification by the Deputy Director 
of Sanitary Services that an inspection will be made under 
Regulation 27, inform the Mine Medical Officer who shall accom- 
pany the Inspecting Officer. In the case of all other mines, the 
Manager or Deputy Manager of the mine shall accompany the 
Inspecting Officer. 


30. Every act or omission in contravention of any of the 
provisions of these Regulations other than Regulations 15, 23, 
2A, or 26 shall constitute an offence against these Regulations ; 
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and any such offence shall, on the summary conviction of the 
offender, be punishable with a fine not exceeding fifty pounds 
or in default of payment with imprisonment with or without 
hard labour for any term not exceeding six months; or in the 
case of a continuing offence a fine may be imposed not exceeding 
five pounds a day during which the offence has continued ; and 
in default of payment a sentence may be imposed of imprisonment 
with or without hard labour for any term not exceeding one year. 


SCHEDULE (REGULATION 3 (1)). 
UNDER THE MINING HEALTH AREAS REGULATIONS, 
MEDICAL CERTIFICATE. 


Record of Medical Examination of Labourer 
for employment in Mining Health Areas. 
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Passed in the Legislative Council this Fourteenth day of 
September, in the year of our Lord, One thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-five. 

D. B. STRATHAIRN, 


Clerk of the Legislative Council. 


This Printed Impression has been carefully compared by me 
with the Bill which has passed the Legislative Council, and found 
to be a true and correct printed copy of the said Bill. 


D. B. STRATHAIRN, 
Clerk of the Legislative Cowncil. 


APPENDIX “D7” (1). 


British Sphere of Togoland. 


ORDINANCE. 
No. 1 of 1925. 


AN ORDINANCE TO PROVIDE FOR THE ASCERTAIN- 
MENT OF THE TRADE IN SPIRITS, WINE AND 
BEER IN THE SOUTHERN SECTION OF THE 
BRITISH SPHERE OF TOGOLAND. 

[1st July, 1925.] 
BE IT ENACTED by the Governor of the Gold Coast, with 
respect to the British Sphere of Togoland, as follows :— 


1. (i) This Ordinance may be cited as “‘ The Liquor Trade 
Ascertainment Ordinance, 1925,’’ and shall come into force on 
the first day of July, 1925. 

(ii) This Ordinance shall apply to the Southern Section only. 

2. “ Spirits ’’ includes rum, brandy, gin, whisky, absinthe, 

liqueurs and all other distilled liquors. 

“Beer ’’ includes ale, porter, lager beer, cider and perry, 
but not native beer. 

“ Wine ” does not include palm-wine. 


3. (i) Every person holding a licence to sell spirits, wine or 
beer under the provisions of ‘‘ The Spirits Licence Ordinance,” 
Gold Coast Colony (Cap. 137), or of ‘“‘ The Wine and Beer Licence 
Ordinance ”’ (Cap. 138), shall enter into a book to be kept by him 
for that purpose a true record of all spirits, wine and beer bought 
and sold by him and shall within fourteen days after the expira- 
tion of the six months ending the 30th day of June and the 
31st day of December in each year render to the Commissioner 
of the Ho District in the British Sphere of Togoland a return in 
the form prescribed in the Schedule hereto showing the quantity 
of each description of spirits, wine and beer on hand at the 
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commencement of the half year and the quantity thereof bought 
and sold by him during the said half-year, and the stock remaining 
in hand on the last day of the said half-year. 


Penalty. (11) Any person contravening the provisions of sub-section (i) 
of this section shall on summary conviction before a District 
Commissioner be liable to a penalty not exceeding fifty pounds 
or to imprisonment with or without hard labour for any period 
not exceeding six months. 


4. It shall be lawful for the Commissioner of the District 


Inspection 

of Stock or for any public officer appointed by him in writing at any time 

Bookand during daylight to inspect the stock in trade of any person holding 

SEOCK. a Spirit or Wine and Beer Licence as aforesaid and to require him 
to produce his Stock Book for the purpose of comparing the 
entries therein with his stock in trade. 

Penalty for 5. Any person knowingly and wilfully rendering a return 


rendering § which is false or lacking in any detail shall, on summary conviction 
false return. therefor be liable to a penalty not exceeding fifty pounds, or to 
imprisonment for a period not exceeding six months. 


Further 6. In the case of any conviction under Sections 3 or 5 of this 

penalty of | Ordinance, it shall be lawful for the Court, in addition to any 

forfeiture of penalty imposed thereunder to order that the licence of any 

Bene person so convicted shall be forfeited or, in the alternative, that 

| the person so convicted shall be disqualified from holding a spirit 
or wine and beer licence for such period from the date of conviction 
as to the Court shall seem just. 


SCHEDULE. 


Half-yearly Return of Spirits, Wine and Beer Bought and Sold. 


Period. lst day of , 19 to 
day of . , 19 
Namco! TMcense@s xi0440 os as See ese ae ea asaes 


Premises: Or AdGTESS 4.62 sc). 064d neew en obese iiese bt oRA SOS 
Stock in Hand at Commencement of Half-year. 


Other 
Rum.|Brandy.| Gin. | Whisky. | Distilled | Wine. | Beer. 
Spirits. 
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Quantity Bought. 


ptt tT 


Quantity Sold. 


Stock in Hand at Termination of Half-year. 


ee 


Made this 21st day of March, 1925. 


F. G. GUGGISBERG, 
Governor of the Gold Coast. 


APPENDIX “D” (2). 


Stock in Hand at Commencement of Half-year. 
(Ist July to 31st December, 1925.) 


Gallons. 
Other 
Rum. Brandy. Gin. Whisky. Distilled Wine. Beer. 
Spirits. 
13 — 94 83 ~— 904 90 
Quantity Bought. 
6 5 415 68 — 3394 925 
Quantity Sold. 
Gallons. 
114 1 4914 60 — 3054 849} 


Stock in Hand at Termination of Half-year. 
7% 4 173 16 — 124 1654 
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APPENDIX “ E.” 


STATEMENTS SHOWING QUANTITIES AND VALUE OF SPIRITS, 
MALT LIQUORS AND WINES IMPORTED INTO THE GOLD COAST 
COLONY DURING 1922, 1923, 1924 anp JANUARY TO SEPTEMBER, 























1925. 
Quanisties. Values. 

Jan. to an.t 

1922. 1923. 1924. Sepi., 1922. 1923. 1924 Sept., 

1925. 1926. 

Spirits— 
Brandy (galls.) 4,255 4,195 5,304 5,214 6,492 §,804 §,932 §,416 
Gin oe 258,914 | 527,888 | 596,579 | 585,281 | 153,043 | 183,864 | 185,275 | 182,282 
Whisky ,, 120,480 | 46,054 | 41,784] 31,381 | 150,473] 59,505] 53,021 | 40,466 
Rum . 12,268 31,855 33,721 22,256 9,892 15,547 12,228 7,069 
Cordials _ ,, 889 1,167 957 803 1,376 1,276 1,266 1,024 
Other Spirits 1,577 1,632 2,158 3,658 3,648 2,966 3,852 7,120 
(galls.). 
beta a 398,383 | 612,591 | 680,503 | 648,593 | 324,924 | 268,962 | 261,574 | 243,077 
galls.). 

Beer ,, -- | 167,007 | 170,541 | 302,175 | 308,771 46,259 36,432 59,025 55,349 
Wines _,, is 86,649 99,241 | 170,193 } 112,116 47,451 41,770 63,237 46,666 





APPENDIX ‘“ F.”’ 
Healthy Babies. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


By Mrs. Jessie H. BEVERIDGE, M.B. CH.M. 
THE SCOTTISH MISSION. 


Feeding and Care of Baby. 
What Every Baby Needs. 


Food.—Simple food at regular intervals. Nothing between 
regular feedings, except, sometimes, a little water that has been 
boiled. 


Cleanliness.—In everything, especially in food and feeding 
utensils. 

Baby to be bathed, with warm water, night and morning. 

Care of Mouth.—Do not let baby put into its mouth anything 


that is not clean. Mother must take special care to keep nipples 
clean. 


Air.—Plenty of fresh, cool air, day and night. If the nights 
are cool the baby needs a cloth over it. 
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Tvaiwmimg.—Regular habits are of first importance. The 
mother must be punctual and regular in bathing, feeding and 
putting her child to rest. 


Every morning at a regular time, hold baby to make an effort 
to get movement of bowels. 


Sleep.—A baby requires much sleep. 


Let him lie on a mat in a cool place. A new-born child sleeps 
20 hours a day. By the end of third year it still needs 14. All 
young children should have 1 or 2 hours’ sleep in middle of day 
and 10 hours at night. Ten hours’ sleep is good for all children. 


Obedience in infancy is the foundation of all later powers of . 
self-control. The first two years of a child’s life are all-important. 
Parents must remember that everything in after years depends 
on uninterrupted, healthy growth in infancy. 


Feeding of Infants. 
Feed baby at regular intervals. | 


1-3 weeks’ old infant requires about 8 feeds each day, 24 
hourly :—5 a.m., 7.30, 10, 12.30, 3, 5.30, 8, 10 or 10.30. 


1-7 months, 6 feeds each day, 3 hourly :—6 a.m., 9, 12, 3, 6, 
9.30. 


Do not feed baby during the night, as with regular feeding 
during the day it will be quite satisfied and mother and child will 
get a good night’s rest. If baby cries during the night, give it a 
little water that has been boiled. 


Let baby remain at breast each time about 15 minutes till 
satisfied. 


Use the breasts alternately. 


Weight of Baby, at birth, average 71b.; at 3 months, 12 Ib. 
at 6 months, 16 lb.; at 1 year, 24]1b.; at 5 years, 40 Ib. 


Artificial Feeding.—lIf it is impossible for the baby to be 
breast-fed, give :— 

Cow’s or Goat’s Milk that has been well boiled in enamel 
pan. 

Ideal Milk, or Glaxo.—lIf Ideal Milk is used (get small 
tins) take a sufficient quantity for each feed, dilute with 
14 times as much boiled water, and then measure from this 
according to the following table. 

If Glaxo, follow directions on tin, but if baby is small for 
its age, give as for a baby rather younger. 

If possible, consult a doctor about the feeding of a baby 
that cannot be fed by the breast. 

Feeding Botile.—A proper feeding bottle is best, but a medicine 
bottle of a shape that can be easily cleaned may be used with a 
rubber teat attached. The bottle and teat must be kept quite 
clean and put to soak in clean boiled water when not in use. 
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QUANTITIES OF MILK REQUIRED. 





Feedsin | Table- Table- Tea- Per Day. 
Age. Time 4 hours. | spoonfuls: spoonfuls | spoonfuls | Total 


Milk. Water. Sugar. Milk. 


| 


1-3.weeks .. | 2} hours 8 1} 3 |sm. } 6 oz. 
3-6, on es ee 8 2 4 4 8, 
6-9 __s,, 3. C«s, 7 3 5 1 103 ,, 
9-12 _,, Aas es ee 7 5 4 1 173 ,, 
3-4 months .. | 3 > 7 6 4 1 21 =sCa, 
4-5, a ee 7 7 4 1 244 ,, 
5-6 __,, 33 CC, 6 9 4 1 27 
6-7 __,, 34, 6 10 3 13 30 (14 pt) 
7-8 __,, 4 ,, 5 15 — 2 374 oz. 
8-9 __,, 4 ,, 5 16 — 2 40 (1 qt.) 
Briefly :— 
Ist month—Milk is half water in Tablespoon ful—} ounce. 
amount. One pint is 20 ounces. 
2nd month—Milk equals water in If baby is small for its age, rather 
amount. smaller quantities to be given ; if 
6th month—Milk is double water. a large child a little more may be 
9th month—Only milk. needed. Do not overfeed. 


Cow’s milk or diluted Ideal Milk. 
A little plain water that has been boiled may be given between feeds sometimes. 


FEEDING AFTER FIRST YEAR. 


After 8 months a baby may get a little Akasa or Ablemamu, 
with the addition of a little Ideal Milk once a day; or a little 
bread boiled with water, adding a little Ideal Milk and sugar ; 
and occasionally a hard biscuit to bite, which is good for the teeth 
and gums. 


Weaning.—A child ought to be weaned from the breast any 
time after nine months, but certainly not later than 12 months. 
Then instead of the breast-milk there may be given boiled cow's 
or goat’s milk, or Ideal Milk, or Glaxo, nrg a lump of sugar to 
the cup of milk. 


Four meals a day, at regular intervals; such as bread and 
milk and a little sugar, or bread and butter with a cup of milk ; 
Akasa and milk ; tapioca and milk ; Ablemamu ; well-boiled rice 
or ground rice and milk; oatmeal porridge or oatmeal jelly with 
milk ; Aflata and light soup such as okro; Fufu, sometimes a 
little fresh fish, boiled Kpotonkpoto; Ableyo with milk and 
sugar ; an egg boiled a very short time, not hard, can be given, 
with bread crumbs. Orange-juice, tomato juice or a banana, help 
to keep the bowels regular. 


If Diarrhea, give only Ideal Milk and water that has been 
boiled ; or if dysentery, egg-albumin water only, and go to a 
doctor. 
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RULES FOR WOMEN ABOUT TO BECOME MOTHERS. 


1. Eat plenty of plain, nourishing food, which must include 
diet to induce motion of the bowels each day, as ripe or stewed 
fruit, vegetables, tomatoes, garden-egg, okro. Laxative, if 
needed, as Cascara tabloids. It is better to take food three or four 
times a day and eat less quantity at a time than to take two 
large meals. 


A nursing mother should have plenty of fluid, 14 to 2 pints 
more than otherwise ; plain boiled water is good, or thin Akasa, 
Aflata, milk, etc. 


Alcohol of every description must be avoided. Do not take 
medicine without doctor’s orders. 


2. Exercise. Lazy inactivity is very injurious to expectant 
mothers. House work is good for the health, but heavy exertion 
is harmful. Remaining long standing, or carrying heavy weights 
is injurious. Walking exercise is good. 


There should be plenty of fresh air in the house from open 
windows and doors, especially in the sleeping-room. 


An expectant mother needs plenty of sleep. 


For the day of confinement, a clean room, well-ventilated, and 
with as little as possible in the room, is required. A bed, table, 
one or two basins, hot water, soap, clean towels or cloths. 


All clothing must be clean. Be careful not to let baby’s cord 
get dragged; tie it firmly with a double thread or fine, clean 
string, about 3in. from the navel, and cut it just beyond this 
with scissors or knife that has been boiled to ensure cleanliness. 
Never let any dust from the ground touch the baby’s navel or cord. 


After the baby has been washed, put a little clean cotton wool, 
gauze, or muslin round the navel, and place a light bandage round 
the child’s body ; change this daily till the cord drops off. 


Bathe the baby every day. 


If the eyes look sore at all, go to a doctor at once ; bathe with 
boracic lotion. 


4, All mothers should take at least four or five days’ complete 
rest after confinement, and any women who are not strong ought 
to rest much longer. 


5. Keep the nipples frequently washed with warm water. 


Vaccination.—It is important to have baby vaccinated early— 
best done any time during the first six months, to protect it from 
the danger of small-pox. 


Constipation.—Do not give baby castor oil; try orange juice, 
tomato juice, or olive oil, one teaspoonful daily, or two if needed ; 
also between each feed of milk give a few sips of water that has 
been boiled. 
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To Prevent Fever, a weekly dose of quinine is advisable for 
babies and young children :— 


4 of 5 grain tabloid for young Tabi : 
i of 5 grain tabloid for over 6 months ; 
1 of 5 grain tabloid for over 3 years. 


For Sore Mouths.—Bathe mouth with warm water, with small 
pinch of baking soda added. Apply a little glycerine to the 
sore gums. 


When possible, see a doctor early. 


RECIPES. 


Barley Water.—1 tablespoonful pearl barley to 3 teacups 
water. Boil slowly in clean saucepan for 3 hours ; strain through 
muslin. Must be made fresh. 


Egg Albumin Water.—Take the white of a fresh egg, shake it 
in a bottle with a few grains of salt and 12 tablespoonfuls of cold 
water and strain through muslin. It may be sweetened a little, 
given alone or mixed with the milk in the feeding-bottle or cup. 


Rice Water.—Large tablespoonful of rice (well-washed) soaked 
for 2 hours in a quart of water kept a little warm, then boil slowly 
for an hour and strain. Better than barley water if the bowels 
are loose. 


Beef Juice.—Take a piece of fresh raw meat and scrape it well 
with a fork or knife, or mince it finely. Place in a cup and just 
cover over with cold water. Add a few grains of salt ; let it stand 
for an hour, then put the cup into a saucepan with a little boiling 
water and bring it to the boil. Strain through muslin and use the 
juice squeezed through. 


Custavd.—For children or invalids. 


Beat up one egg and two lumps of sugar (ground down) ; put 
into a jug or small bowl. Stir in one teacupful of milk, or Ideal | 
Milk and water. Place the bowl or jug in a pan of hot water and 
boil slowly for 10 or 15 minutes. 


Oatmeal Jelly—Take equal parts of well-boiled porridge 
(oatmeal or Quaker oats) and boiling water; bring to the boil, 
stir, strain, and let the fluid part cool for using. 
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APPENDIX ‘“G,” 


Togoland, 1924-25. 


REVENUE. 
s. d, s 
1. Crstoms :t : : 
1. Import Duties .. ov ee -. 26,930 0 0 
2. Export Duties .. - es ite 5,856 0 0 
3. Fines or a4 Sel sn i 225 0 0 
4. Miscellaneous... — Ss we 49 0 0 


33,060 0 0 

2. Licences and Internal Revenue : 
1. Licences, etc. .. i eae ate 1,466 2 
3. Fees of Court, etc. 


ya 


as 955 14 
4. Posts and Telegraphs :+ e.. 
1. Sale of Stamps .. a “6 220 0 0 
2. Telegraphs aad Telephones sie 60 0 0 
3. Commission on pene Orders and 
Postal Orders. . ‘ a Ss 30 0 0 
4. Parcels, etc. se 28 i os 25 0 0 
335 0 0 
5. Rents of Government Lands : 
1. Rents aa ‘sca oa axe we 2 0 0 
6. Miscellaneous : “i 
1, Miscellaneous Receipts .. ae a 196 4 6 
Total Revenue ..f 36,015 1 6 
EXPENDITURE. 
1. The Governor : £ s@ f£ sd f£ 8. a. 
Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Charges.}.. : 1,054 10 


2. Supreme Court : 
Proportion of Headquarters | 
Administrative Charges f.. 333 13 0 
3. Law Officers : | 
Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Chargesf .. 255 4 & 
4. Colontal Secretary and Legislature 3! 
Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Chargesf .. 2,031 10 1 
5. Printing Department : 
Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Chargesf .. 2,106 16 5 
6. Political Administration : 
1. Personal Emoluments Actual 
payments .. ae .. 4,618 14 5 
Proportionate Headquarters . 
Administrative Stafff .. 1,057 7 6 


5,676 1 11 
2. Transport and Travelling Ex- 
penses ; 1721 3 2 
3. Agriculture and Forestry 
net ed denial i 481 5 10 
4. Miscellaneous . we 130 6 10 


8,008 17 9: 
7. Ashants and Northern Territories 


judictary : 
Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Chargesf .. 367 15 0 


Carried forward .. -. £14,158 744 
+ Approximate True Totals. 
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s. ad. ££ 
Brought forward 
8. Treasury Department : 
1. Personal Emoluments Actual 380 15 0 
Proportionate Headquarters 

Administrative Stafft .. 1,007 1 6 
—_—_—_——_——————_ 1,387 

2. Transport and _ Travelling 
Expenses .. sas zd 171 


9. Audit Department : 
Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Chargesf .. 


10. Customs Department : 
1. Personal Emoluments Actual 8,945 12 0 
Proportionate Administrative 

ehareee is ni .. 408 17 0 
———_———_——._ 9,354 

2. Clothing, Equipment, Upkeep 
of stations, etc. . 944 

3. Transport and Travelling 
Expenses .. 4% es 2,013 
4. Awards for Seizures .. ota 163 
5. Gratuities on Discharge = 348 


11. Posts and Telegraphs : 
1. Personal Emoluments Actualf 285 0 0 
Proportionate Administrative 
Chargest .. Ss .. 1,316 12 2 
——_—_—_———— 1,601 
2. Maintenance of el 
and Telephones{ .. 100 
3. Conveyance of Mailst Ss 200 
4. Miscellaneoust Pv st 50 


12. Medical and Sanitation : 
1. Personal Emoluments Actual 1,690 16 0 
Proportionate Administrative 

Chargest .. a .. 666 14 6 
——_—_—_————_ 2, 357 

2. Transport and Povere 
Expenses .. ; 627 
3. Scavengers and Labourers wine 1,215 
4. Miscellaneous .. wie bd 43 


13. Veterinary Department : 
Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrative Chargesf .. 


14. Education Department : 
1. Personal Emoluments Actual 1,794 17 7 
Proportionate Administrative 

Chargest .. .. 43413 4 
—_—_—_—_———- 2,229 

. Transport and ene 
Expenses .. 128 
. Materials, Equipment, Prizes 133 

. Upkeep of School formerly 
under Bremen Mission .. 2,999 

. Outlay in sa eG Build- 
ings . : j 137 
: Miscellaneous es a or 37 


ro nn ®O bd 


Carried forward 


tar oe 


Approximate True Totals. 


16 


12 


ooo 


4 
— 1,558 19 10 


961 10 8 


aon _ > 


12,825 17 0 


ooo 


1,951 12 2 


“I90 & OD 


4,243 15 8 


747 2 3 


5,221 19 4 


. £41,669 4 3 


Proportionate Expenditure based on Population (Census 1921). 
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£ sad £ sid. ff s. d. 
Brought forward .. .. £41,669 4 3 
15. Agriculture : 
1. Personal Emoluments Actual 1,289 6 9 
Proportionate Headquarters 


Administrative Chargest.. 470 
1,759 14 4 
2. Transport and _é Travelling 
Expenses .. aa ue 413 9 2 
3. Upkeep of Experimental 
Plantations = be 666 1 6 
4. Farm Sanitation Med ts 613 15 2 
5. Miscellaneous... .. ea 98 9 4 
——_—_———— 3,551 9 6 
16. Police Department : 
1. Personal Emoluments Actual 4,352 19 0 
Proportionate Headquarters 
Administrative Chargest ... 527 15 2 
—_——————— 4,880 14 2 
2. Transport and_ Travelling 
Expenses bs 421 13 0 
3. Clothing and Equipment ie 276 16 7 
4. Miscellaneous .. a 72 12 2 
5,651 15 11 
17. Prisons Depariment : 
1. Personal Emoluments Actual 802 6 2 
Proportionate Administrative 
Chargest.. ee ae 153 13 3 
——————_——._ 955 19 5 
2. Transport and_ Travelling 
Expenses a vn & 5 14 3 
3. Prisoners’ Rations .. 149 12 3 
4. Prison poume and -Appli- 
ances 17 1 
1128 7 0 
18. Northern Territories Constabulary : 
1. Personal Emoluments Actual 128 3 1 
Proportionate Headquarters 
Administrative Chargest .. 184 6 6 
——————-._ 312 9 7 
2. Miscellaneous .. a es 5 18 6 
318 8 1 


19. Transport Department : 
Proportionate Headquarters Ad- 
ministrative Chargest .. 92 19 7 
20. Pension Contributions : 
Proportionate Contribution for 
Officers serving in Togoland§ 1,166 13 4 
21. Public Debt Charges : 
Proportionate Share of Expendi- 
ture re £4,000,000 6 per 
cent. Loan f as - 21,726 13 7 
. Public Works Department : 
1. Personal Emoluments Actual 3,449 15 2 
Proportionete Headquarters 


to 
bo 


Administrative Chargest.. 613 4 3 
—_—_———— 4,062 19 5 
2. Transport and_ Travelling 
Expenses .. bis sie 1542 11 4 
3. Labourers, Chainmen and 
Survey Expenses .. 20 8 6 
4. Allowances in lieu of quarters 102 11 7 
5. Miscellaneous .. ans a 5 5 10 
5,733 16 8 
Carried forward .. .. £81,039 7 11 


+ Proportionate Expenditure based on Population (Census 1921). 
§ Pension contributions based on length of service in Togoland during year. 
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£ sd f£ sid. €£ s. @. 
Brought forward .. .. 81,039 7 11! 
23. Public Works Annually Recurrent : 
1. Minor Works . 194 11 6 
2. Maintenance of Buildings and 
Rest Houses : 1258 3 3 
3. Maintenance of Roads and 
Bridges a 4,142 16 10 
4. Water Supply and Sanitary | 
Works 196 6 7 i 
5. Plant and Tools—Repairs, 
Running Expenses, etc. .. 427 14 1 
6. Ferries—Maintenance of .. 134 18 0 
7. Upkeep Kratchi Monorail .. 49 18 6 
8. Miscellaneous .. j is 72 19 9 
—_—--—_—. 6,477 8 6 
24. Public Works Extraordinary : 
1. Roads—Construction of ‘ 2,106 14 3 
2. Offices and Quarters—Con- 
struction of ee ae 3,377 12 8 
—_——_————— 5, 484 6 11] 
Total Expenditure .. £93,001 3 4 
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COLONIAL ANNUAL REPORTS. 


¥i.M. Stationery Office publishes the Annual Reports on British Colonies and 
Protectorates. These Reports appear each year and they are supplied at the 
subscription price of 40s. per annum. 


ASHANTI, 1924-25, No. 1289 .. ..18.94. JAMAICA, 1924, No. 1276 1. we At. 38. 
BAHAMAS, 1925, No. 1285 «+ 30 ee )=— 6. 30 KENYA COLONY PROTECTORA TE, 
BA RBADOS, 1925-26, No. 1301 .. .. «9a. 1924, No. 1282. Is. 
BASUTOLAND, 1925, No. 1294 .. .. 94 LEEWARD ISLANDS, 1924-26, No. 1283 Is. 
BECHUANALAND PROTECTORA TE, MAUBITIUS, 1924, No.1281 .. .. 9d. 
1924-26, No. 1269... 94. NEW HEBRIDES, 1924,No.1278  .. 6d. 
BERMUDA, 1924, No. 1279 ++ s+ 94. NIGERIA. 1924. No. 1245 ” 
BRITISH GUIANA, 1925, No.1300 .. 1s. : sade ae eae a ; 
BRITISH HONDURAS, 1924, No. 1277. 94. NORTHERN RHODESIA, No.1292 .. 1s. 
BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS PRO- NYASALAND, 1925, No. 1296 .. oo 64. 
TECTORATE, 1924-25, No.12890 .. 6a. ST. HELENA, 1925,No.1297 .. .. Gd. 
BRUNEI, STATE OF, 1925, No. 1293 .. 18.84. ST, LUCIA, 1924, No. 1268 e 5. 6d 
cA Ne ISLANDS ame aay ee ga, ST: VINCENT, 1924, No. 1267... 6d. 
CEYLON, 1923, No.124 .. bs, SEYCHELLES, 1924,No.1272 ..  .. 8d. 
COLONIAL SURVEY COMMITTEE SIERRA LEONE, 1924, No. 1275 .. Is. 3d. 
REPORT, 1925, No. 1286 ee Is. SOMALILAND, 1924, No.1271 .. «2 = Gd. 
CYPRUS, 1924, No. 1253 .. .. «18.94. STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 1924, No. 
FALKLAND ISLANDS, 1924, No. 1278 94. 1264 . es .. «8s, 
FEDERATED MALAY, PaaS ree SWAZILAND, 1924, No. 1261 rn 
No. 1256 .. + +6 T8.64. TONGAN ISLANDS PROTECTORATE, 
FIJI, 1925, No. 1299 ae deg ~.. ds. 1924-25, No. 1237 3d. 
GAMBIA, 1924, No. 1249 .. ee «» 64. TRINIDAD & TOBAGO, "1924, No. 1260 Is. 6d, 
GIBRALTAR, 1924, No. 1266 .. .. 6a. TURKS &CA Icos ISLANDS, 1924, No. 
GILBERT & ELLICE ISLANDS, 1258 vo Gd, 
1923-24, No.1246.. 4. «eee Bk UGANDA, 1924, No. 1280 . oo ee 6d. 
GOLD COAST, 1924-25, No. 1287 ..28 3d, U eee : MALAY 2 an ion, 
GOLD COAST, NORTHERN TERRI- 1924,No.1265 ... ie me OBE 
TORIES, 1984-25, No. 1284... IS wet HAT WEL, 1925, No. 1295 .. ws 6. 
GRENADA, 1924, No. 1263 ae 2% 62. ZANZIBAR PROTECTORA TE, 1924, 
HONGKONG, 1924, No. 1288 wwe T8. 8d. No. 1254 .. ee * Hat, “cee SOM, 





GUIDE TO CURRENT OFFICIAL STATISTICS. 
(Prepared by the Permanent Consultative Commiitee on Offictal Statistics). 


First IssuE (1922) ee Is. Post Free 1s. 24d. 
VOLUME Two (1923) ee Is. Post Free 1s. 4d. 

VOLUME THREE (1924) a ls. Post Free 1s. 34d. 
VOLUME Four (1925) “3 Is. Post Free 1s. 34d. 


These issues of the Guide provide a systematic survey of the statistics 
contained in official publications issued since the beginning of 1922. The 
Guide consists of a List of Publications (grouped under the Departments 
severally responsible, and an alphabetical Subject Index, which not 
only refers the enquirer to the appropriate volumes in the List, but also 
supplies details as to the mode and degree of analysis of the statistics 
contained therein. 


The second volume includes an appendix dealing broadly with selected 
publications of permanent statistical interest issued mainly since 1900. 


Whilst the Guide is based upon official publications containing statistics, 
it constitutes, in effect, a general work of reference to most of the 
activities.of Government Departments. 
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MANDATED TERRITORIES 


REPORTS. 
s. d. 
British Cameroons. 1925. (Colonial No. 22) ‘in 4 6 
‘Iraq. Report on the Administration for the year 
1925. (Colonial, No.21)  .. 6 0 
Palestine. Report of the High Commissioner on the 
Administration, 1920-1925. (Colonial, No. 15) .. 2 0 
Palestine and Transjordan. Report on the Adminis- 
tration under mandate for the year 1925. (Colonial, 
" No. 20) is Kis 7 re ax 9 5 6 
Do. Appendices to the a for the yes 1924. 
(Colonial, No.17) ... 1 0 
Tanganyika Territory. Report on the Administra- 
tion under mandate for the is 1925. (Colonial, 
No. 18).. te be : - sig 6 3 3 
Do. Report on Labour in the lai ta von 
~ No. 19) a 4 0 
Togoland, British. Report on the Administration 
under mandate for the year 1924. (Colonial, 
No. 14) i es , os “s se 3 0 
West Africa. Palm Oil and Palm Kernels. Report of 
a Committee appointed to consider the best means 
of securing improved and increased production. 
(Colonial, No.10) ... - | ee a 09 
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THE REPORT. 


Introductory. 


_ The year 1926 has been a year of consolidation and of a continua- 
tion of that steady progress for which the years succeeding the war 
have been so noteworthy in West Africa. The large sums which it 
was found necessary to provide in order to raise the development 
of the British Sphere of Togoland to an equality with the corre- 
sponding Districts of the Gold Coast have had their effect and it can 
at length be affirmed that the inhabitants of the British Sphere are 
now in a position to enjoy the amenities and advantages accruing 
from their close association with such a wealthy and prosperous 


guardian as the Gold Coast. 


2. The Government services described in detail in the Report for 
1925* have been fully maintained during 1926 and the programme of 
development initiated in each Department has been pressed forward 
with unabated vigour. In a country which is so backward as Togo- 
Jand the main burden of, and responsibility for, the progress of the 
peoples naturally devolves on the Political Officers stationed in it, 
whose ubiquity and energy therefore deserve to be specially empha- 
sized and described. It is, however, but right that the hard work 
of the Medical, Agricultural, and Forestry Officers should also be 
recorded, and their activities therefore receive special notice herein. 


3. The chief event of the year was, undoubtedly, the visit paid 
to the British Sphere by the Colonial Office Mission headed by the 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies (the 
Honourable W. G. A. Ormsby Gore, M.P.). The Reportt sub- 
sequently issued by the Honourable W. G. A. Ormsby Gore is in 
itself of importance for the welfare of the British Sphere 
as for that of the other territories under British administra- 
tion in West Africa. Another visitor, in whom the peoples of the 
Southern Section of the British Sphere took a great interest, was 
the Honourable Nana Ofori Atta, K.B.E., K.M.A.C., Omanhene 
of Akim Abuakwa in the Gold Coast. This Head Chief, who is the 
leading African Member of the Legislative Council as well as being 


* Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No. 23, October, 1926. 
+ Omd. 2744. aon , 
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the President of the Provincial Council of Chiefs of the Eastern 
Province, made a detailed tour of the Southern Section and on its 
conclusion addressed a letter to the Government expressing his 
warm appreciation of the work undertaken in opening up and 
developing that Section, as well as his admiration of the cordial 


personal relations existing between the District Commissioner and 
the people. 


4. It is not proposed this year to report the statistical and formal 
information, which has been given in each previous year, con- 
cerning the inhabitants of the British Sphere of Togoland, but an 
attempt will rather be made to introduce the reader to the every- 
day events which have affected the peoples throughout the country, 


and for this purpose each District will be taken and dealt with in 
turn. 


Ho District. 


5. Commencing with the Ho District, which forms the Southern 
Section of the British Sphere, the first event was the election and 
installation of a successor to the stool of the Head Chief of Kpando. 
The late Chief, Awuku Dagadu, a man of striking personality and 
independent views, had had a remarkable and sensational career. 
His country had formed a part of the Gold Coast until the year 
1888 when it was ceded to Germany. With Dagadu, however, 
cession of his country was not equivalent to a transference of his 
preference for British rule and, accordingly, he soon came under 
the eye of his German masters as a chief whose loyalty to his 
new overlords was suspect. At last, in 1913, he was banished 
to the Cameroons, but in 1915 he was liberated by British forces 
and repatriated. Never had a suzerain a more loyal and devoted 
servant than this Government had in Dagadu. His return to his 
country was a triumph, and his death in 1925 was mourned beyond 
the confines of his own people. His successor is an educated man 
with ideas of progress which are in sharp contrast with those of the 
simple and homely Dagadu who could be seen at 6 a.m., any 
day proceeding to his farm, hoe in hand. 


6. The Head Chief of Ho, Howusu the Ninth, was deposed in 
1926. This Chief derived most of his importance from the fact that 
the District Headquarters are situated in his town, but it had 
been evident for some time that his lack of interest in his people 
and their welfare would lead to trouble. 


7. Such a destoolment is not brought about by a mere sudden 
ebullition of popular feeling on the part of the masses; it is an act 
of state constitutionally performed by persons holding certain 
offices. On the first glimmerings of dissatisfaction with a chief’s 
conduct the State Council of the chiefdom assembles and hears 
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the complaints or charges levelled against the chief. Such a 
Council is composed of the principal sub-chiefs and other important 
office-holders in the tribe, and its decisions and orders are the 
supreme authority within the tribe. If this body decides that the 
charges are not proved, then it may order those bringing them 
to ‘‘ pacify ’’ (i.e., pay damages to) the chief. On the other hand, 
should the charges although found proved be of a comparatively 
trivial nature which would not justify deposition, or, when they 
are serious enough to entitle the Council to depose him, should 
they constitute a first offence by the chief, then the latter will be 
warned not to repeat the offence and he may in addition be ordered 
to pacify both his accusers and the State Council; for his act is 
regarded as having done injury not only to his victims but also to 
the State. Finally, if the Council finds the chief guilty of an 
offence too serious to condone or of one which he had been pre- 
viously warned not to repeat then the Council will take the neces- 
sary steps to bring about the chief’s deposition. In all these cases, 
however, the chief must be given an opportunity to defend himself 
before the Council gives a final pronouncement in the matter. Any 
remissness 1n observing the procedure applicable to such cases may 
invalidate the whole investigation and render an accomplished 
deposition nugatory. This opportunity is given a chief in the event 
of the Council finding as a result of its preliminary investigation 
that the charges are prima facie sustainable. These are then com- 
municated to the chief and a day is fixed when they will be publicly 
inquired into. It will be seen that the procedure in such matters 
possesses a completeness and is distinguished by an atmosphere of 
fairness which redounds to the political sagacity of the African. 


8. In the case of the Head Chief of Ho the charges laid against 
him and found proven were :—General neglect of his duties as 
Head Chief, by frequently leaving his Division without the con- 
sent or knowledge of his Elders; borrowing money from chiefs of 
other Divisions and thereby bringing the Ho Division into dis- 
grace ; adultery ; and pledging a part of the stool ornaments. 


9. The native tribunals are working well and, with the exception 
of a few cases in which chiefs had charged excessive fees, there 
were no complaints against them. The number of appeals against 
decisions given in the tribunals is also extraordinarily small, a fact 
which would seem to argue that their decisions give on the whole 
general satisfaction. Both the large number of separate and inde- 
pendent chiefdoms as well as the backward stage of development 
of the people render the application of the Native Jurisdiction 
Ordinance to the Southern Section of the British Sphere at present 
impracticable. However, the progress in education, which can be 
confidently looked for in the near future, will enable the existing 
_ yery elementary system to be gradually brought into line with that 
in the Gold Coast. 
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10. The following table of statistics of appeals from the native 
tribunals is of interest :— 


| 1926. 1925. 1924. 
Appeals pending ....... o 5 12 — 


Appeals applied for seh .. 1 98 86 
Appeals granted ... phe ma 55 - ~~ 88 (7 
Appeals refused ... fot scp 15 = =— 15 9 
Appeals abandoned wes sas 22 14 7 
Judgments upheld si ios 20 40 36 
Judgments reversed bes en 15 24 14 


11. The new rest-house at Ho was completed during the year, 


and the bringing of a water supply from a distance to the town of 
Ho was also commenced. It is hoped to complete this work by next 


year. A market-place was laid out and constructed at Gbi Hohoe. 


This consists of six large sheds, with a fence round the entire 
market to exclude sheep and goats. 


12. The District Commissioner made special efforts to interest 


the people in improved methods of agriculture. Thus, an acre of 


cotton was planted up close to his office at Ho—one half of which 
was planted as the natives do it, whereas the other half was care- 
fully tilled and all roots, &c., removed before planting. The result 
was that the crop on the former area was very small and the plants 
themselves of stunted growth, whereas that on the tilled area 
adjacent thereto was large with big, healthy-looking plants. The 
effect of this demonstration on the chiefs and people was beyond 
expectations and many came a day’s journey, and even more, in 
order to see it. | 


13. Three prominent head chiefs who had done particularly good 
work in developing their Divisions were taken to Accra in order to 
see the amenities of a modern town. None had ever seen the sea 
before, and they returned to their people highly delighted with all 
the marvels which had been shown to them. The visit had a great 
educational value, especially as each chief included among his 
followers representatives of all classes—clerks, sawyers, brick- 
layers, and ‘‘ bushmen.”’ 


14. The judicial statistics are detailed in Appendix ‘ A.”’ 


Krachi District. 


15. The Kete Krachi District forms a portion of the former 


Province of Kete Krachi under the German admunistration. As 
constituted to-day a part under the Nanumba tribe, of which the 
Na of Bimbilla is Head Chief, is administered, in accordance with 


tribal custom, from Yendi, where the paramount chief resides, 
and parts of the Adele and Ajati tribes have been lost to their 
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paramount chiefs, those of Dutukpene and Siari, through the 
Anglo-French Agreement and its provisional delimitation of a 
boundary. . 

16. The headquarters of the District are situated between the 
Krachi town of Krachi and the Zongo or foreign settlement of 
Kete. ‘The site was chosen in 1894 by the Germans and has not 
since been changed. Prior to that date Krachi, being followers of 
Juabin in Ashanti, had looked upon themselves as British subjects, 
and the Anglo-German Agreement of lst July, 1890, was a great 
surprise to them. However, the connection with their own tribal 
headquarters was never completely severed and throughout the 
German occupation Ashantis regularly came both on political and 
on religious visits. | 


17. It was the same with the other native divisions of the pre- 
sent District. Adele and Ajati had the closest religious ties with 
Krachi, which European occupation could not easily upset. In 
the Ajati country at Siari resides the god, Bruku. He is a direct 
son of Uwulubari, which is the District name (Ajati, Adele, 
Akposso, Chumuru, and Krachi) of the Ashanti Nyame, the 
supreme being. Bruku in turn gave birth to many offspring of 
which the most famous is Dente who resides at Krachi. This 
godling Dente became a very powerful spirit of the Ashanti, and 
round him was formed an association of small tribes including 
Buem, Tapa, Wora-wora, &c., who by submission to Dente recog- 
nised the overlordship of Ashanti and at the same time became 
immune from attack or incapable of levying war themselves. In 
short, Dente was the nucleus of a miniature African neutral zone. 

18. The neutral character of this area was preserved for many 
years and it was not antil the downfall of Karikari in 1874, when 
the power of Ashanti began to wane, that these smaller trbes 
thought of throwing off the political yoke of Kumasi and restoring 
their own petty kingships. The process was hastened by the com- 
plete disintegration of the Gonja kingdom through the civil wars 
of Salaga in the late ’eighties and early ‘nineties of the last 
century and the turmoil which the advent of the Kuropeans brought 
into the land. However, in spite of the political sub-division the 
religious aspect was never lost sight of, and the worship of Bruku 
in Siari and Dente in Krachi is still observed by all the tribes 
mentioned, which include Akposso, now entirely cut off politically 
by the present boundary, and portions of Ajati and Adele which have 
been similarly treated. 


19. The District of Kete Krachi is characterised by ranges of 
mountains on its eastern frontier, which run in a northerly- 
southerly direction. They attain the height of between 2,500 and 
3,000 feet above sea-level. The provisional boundary with the 
French Sphere runs along the watershed, unbroken save for the 
passage of the Asuokoko river. 
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2U. These mountains are mostly covered with thick forest where 
' rubber and kola-nuts are gathered. Here and there are grass- 

covered summits which occasionally bear traces of some remote 
inhabitation by man. They are rich in mountain streams and 
torrents and waterfalls, all of which, however, cease to run during 
the dry season but which contain innumerable pools of deep 
pellucid water. These streams joining together help to form the 
rivers Bassa or Kwassa, T'schai, Wulubon, and Asuokoko, which 
ever remain with plenty of water. They all flow almost due west 
and empty themselves into the Oti river. 


21. This latter river, together with the Daka (or Le) and Volta 
(or Frao), forms another important physical feature of the District. 
They all run north to south and are quite close together, almost 
parallel; just off the watershed thus formed are the principal 
villages of the District. ‘These physical features affect the District 
to a very great extent. Villages exist between the Oti and Volta 
and Daka, then there 1s a wide space varying from 45 to 10 miles 
in extent of absolutely uninhabited country, the home of a few 
elephant and buffalo. East of this peopleless zone are the moun- 
tains where man is found again. 


22. Little is really known even to-day of the climatic conditions 
of the District. Meteorological observations are confined to record- 
ing the rainfall, and this latter is so irregular and local that a 
difference would be observed if one were to compare the fall at 
the District Commissioner’s bungalow and at the station of Krachi, 
only 1,200 yards apart. 


23. Owing to the physical features the rainfall is greater among 
the mountains, where the dense forest is to be found. Here the 
south-west monsoon seems to last longer and to sustain 1ts combat 
with the north-east trade wind with more violence, with the result 
that terrific tornadoes and very heavy downpours of rain are fre- 
quent, excepting during January and February, when the north- 
east trade wind prevails. But along the Oti and Volta watershed 
the dry season lasts from mid-November until mid-March. There 
the tornadoes are not so violent and the rainfall less. 


24. The effect of these weather conditions on human life, 
directly or indirectly through insects which such conditions enable 
to live, is evident. Among the mountains one meets with rheu- 
matism, goitre, commonly, and malaria not so frequently ; whereas, 
on the other hand, malaria and rheumatism are rife along the river 
valleys. Actually, owing to the scarcity of water (almost unbeliev- 
able when a map is looked at) on the watershed itself people can- 
not live. They now and then found villages there but soon return 
close to the rivers. If one consults Sprigade’s map of Togoland 
1/200,000 of 1906, Bismarckburg C or Kete Krachi DI, one will 
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perceive this, and since that date the villages of Kwadjo Bira, 


a and many others have moved nearer to the Volta or 
aka. 


25. The census returns of 1921 gave for the area which is to-day 
included in the Kete Krachi District 15,815 inhabitants, the pro- 
portion of males to females being about the same. The religion of 
these people is almost entirely animistic, there being 15,081 
animists to 697 Mohammedans and 39 Christians. During the 
twelve months ended September, 1926, there have been two 
Kuropeans resident in the District, both being officials. No other 
non-Africans resided in the area. 


26. The various tribes in the District are Krachi Chumuru, 
Nawuri, Adele, and Ajati. The Krachi tribe includes a sub-tribe, 
not yet properly classified, called Ntrubu. The languages spoken 
are chiefly of the Twi family, but show strong dialectical differ- 
ences. In the mountain area where the Ajati and Adele reside 
there is still in existence an old language system, rapidly dying 
out. It is being replaced by T'wi, which is the usual language of 
the young men, who acquire it in their annual migration to the 
cocoa-orchards of the Gold Coast. 


27. Except for the town of Kete the people are entirely engaged 
in agriculture, hunting, and fishing. Foodstuffs are cultivated for 
local use only, but a small traffic exists down the Volta towards 
the markets of Accra and Akuse. The produce of hunting and 
fishing is chiefly for sale. Meat and fish are smoked and dried 
and sold to itinerant traders or to canoe-men for consumption near 
the Coast. | 


28. The people of Kete are all alien to the country. They are 
petty traders for the most part and from time to time engage them- 
selves at contract prices for the transport of salt from the river bank 
to the market-place. The cost of their transport is 6d. a bag— 
which weighs about 80 Ib. ; and it is to be observed that often two 
bags and even three are carried at one time. 


29. Local industries are negligible. They consist of the usual 
types found among all people of a similar state of civilisation. 
Pottery, of the crudest, mat weaving, and rough baskets are the 
principal. Weaving cloth is not practised by the local people, being 
confined to the strangers from the north. Nets for fishing are made, 
but the industry is a new one, taught by the Ada people who come 
up the Volta for salt-trading. These nets are entirely for local 
use. 


30. Cocoa is grown now in the Tapa area, and during the period 
Ist April, 1925, to 3lst March, 1926, about 1,000 bags were 
exported. Inquiries have been made this year by African loggers 
for mahogany from the forest area, but none has as yet been 
exported. Rubber is collected in the mountains of Adele and Ajati 
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and is exported chiefly to Atakpame, the nearest market. Cotton 
is grown for local use. It 1s not of good staple but fetches an in- 
ordinately high price locally, as indeed does all native produce when 


compared with the same produce sold en masse in the European 
market. 


81. The tribes are presided over by elected chiefs, and the local 
constitutions are similar to those prevailing generally in West 
Africa. There is, however, no military organisation comparable to 
that found in Ashanti and in Dagomba. There are five divisions 
or tribal areas, Krachi, Nawuri, Chumuru, Ajati, and Adele. Each 
is governed by its own head chief and sub- chiefs, who are assisted 
by counsellors. These chiefs are not elected but are appointed 
from among other chiefs by a system of rota. Such chiefs are all 
of one family (in each division). Their titles differ :— 


Krachi is governed by an Omanhin. 
Nawuri is governed by a Wurubon. 
Ajati is governed by an Asasewura. 
Adele is governed by an Ejudele. 
Chumuru is governed by an Owure. 


32. The District is administered as a part of the Southern Pro- 
vince of the Northern Territories. A District Commissioner 
administers the area from Krachi. He is instructed to tour the 
country at frequent intervals, and no village is left unvisited during 
the year. A 2nd Division clerk is attached to his office. 


33. The Chief Commissioner's Court of the Northern Territories 
has jurisdiction throughout the Northern Section of the British 
Sphere. The Court is presided over by one of the following 
officers :— 

The Chief Commissioner, 
The Provincial Commissioner, 
The Circuit Judge of the Northern Territories, or any fit 


and proper person the Governor or the Chief Commissioner 
may at any time appoint. 


In civil matters the Court is guided by the laws in force in the Gold 
Coast Colony, as set forth in Section 14 of the Supreme Court 
Ordinance of the Gold Coast Colony (Chapter 7 of the laws of the 
Colony), and in criminal matters by the Criminal Code (Chapter 16 
of the laws of the Colony). The Court of the District Commis- 
sioner in the Krachi District, when presided over by the Provincial 
Commissioner, has jurisdiction in civil matters up to £300, and 
in criminal matters to a term of one year’s imprisonment, with or 
without hard labour, or a fine of £100; when presided over by the 
District Commissioner the Court has jurisdiction in civil matters 
up to £50, and in criminal cases to a term of imprisonment not 
exceeding six months, or a fine of £50. Decisions in the District 
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Commissioner’s Court are subject to review by the Chief Commis- 
sioner, to whom a return of criminal cases must be submitted as 
soon as possible after the end of each month. 

34. As provided in the British Sphere of Togoland Ordinance 
No. 1 of 1924, Section 9, subsection 1, native tribunals in the 
_British Sphere are allowed to exercise the jurisdiction exercised 
by them immediately prior to the commencement of this Ordinance, 
with the following provisos :— 

(a) A native tribunal has no jurisdiction to hear any case 
where any of the parties concerned 1s not a native of the 
British Sphere. 

(b) A native tribunal has no jurisdiction in any class of cases 
which the Governor may by an Order under his hand declare 
to be without the jurisdiction of a native tribunal, and any 
such Order may be general or may be confined in its application 
to any particular native tribunal specified in such Order; and 

(c) No native tribunal shall enforce any judgment or Order 
by any barbarous or inhuman method or in any manner 
repugnant to natural justice; nor can any native tribunal 
impose as a penalty any pecuniary fine exceeding in amount £5. 

Native tribunals have no jurisdiction to try criminal cases. The 
Chief Commissioner or any other Commissioner may at his 
discretion carry out a lawful sentence or enforce a lawful 
judgment or order of a native tribunal; and it is lawful 
for the Chief Commissioner or any other Commissioner 
to stop the hearing of any case before a native tribunal and 
to refer the parties to the appropriate British Court. 

35. Any party who feels aggrieved by any decision of a native 
tribunal may appeal to the District Commissioner’s Court. Such 
appeals are governed by any rules made under Section 25 (1) of the 
Northern Territories Administration Ordinance, 1902, which for 


the time being may be in force with respect to the Northern Section 
of the Mandate. 


36. The head chief of every division and the sub-chief of every 
village, with their councillors, form the native tribunal. The 
councillors are selected according to native customary laws and the 
number of the members constituting the tribunal is likewise 
provided for. 


37. The District has been. very peaceful throughout the year, 
the only matter which ruffled the smooth waters being a minor 
dispute between two chiefs concerning the payment of hunting 
tribute. This latter is exigible on occasions when, for instance, 
‘an animal like an elephant is killed. On this occurring certain 
portions of the body must be given by the hunter to certain people 
in the division in which the animal is found, e.g., the tail goes 
to the chief. Complications arise in such cases when an elephant 
is wounded on one chief’s land but dies on another chief’s land. 
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38. Every year sees a great exodus of young men from the 
District to the cocoa areas of the Gold Coast, where they obtain 
remunerative employment on the farms while the crop is being 
gathered. An approximate index as to the prosperity of the 
natives 18 provided by the totals of the amounts remitted by local 
traders through the Treasury in Krachi to Tamale and Salaga. 
These amounts have increased as follows :— 


£ 
1902; ass: eh, | Seek, «Se, © 1B BO 
1993 enews Ss*B BOO 
2 a ae ee 
1925 ke eee 7600 
9260 ee ee 8,800 


39. One of the principal articles of commerce at Krachi is salt, 
which is collected in the lagoons near the mouth of the river Volta 
and conveyed thence by canoe to Krachi. This trade has suffered 
latterly owing to the lack of rain on the coast line, with the result 
that the price of salt has risen considerably. The number of bags 
delivered at Krachi is as follows :— 


1922 a Sy a8 a oe ... 23,198 
1923 sacs a3 te oat ve .. 18,755 
1924 oh Big he nis cue . 25,255 
1925 Bh ag sais yaa i . 18,748 
1926 beg sis6 ae ae ict .» 16,551 


4). There is also a considerable through trade in cattle. These 


_ cattle come from the north and are driven to the cocoa areas of 


the Gold Coast as well as to Accra. In 1926 altogether 5,727 head 
of cattle as well as 8,199 sheep and goats passed through Krachi. 
The fishing industry in the river Volta is mainly in the hands of 
people from Bator near the mouth of the Volta, but the natives of 
Krachi appear to be realising its possibilities and some of them are 
beginning to take it up. 


41. As showing the importance of the trade route through Krachi 
it is interesting to note the numbers of persons who cross the ferry 
over the river Volta in each year, viz. :— 


1924. eee eevee 27,530 

1925 eee ee tee nee 299,027 

192600 eee tee eee ee 1,404 
vo Eastern Dagomba District. 


42. The tribes in this District are five in number, viz., the 
Dagombas, Konkombas, Kombas, Chokossis, and Nanumbas. The 
Head Chief over the first four is the Na of Yendi and of the 
Nanumbas the Na of Nanumba. The total population is under 
60,000. 
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43. Chasis forms of marriage are unknown among these 
peoples, all marriages being regulated by native marriage laws, 
and polygamy is general throughout. The development of this 
area is accordingly that which is appropriate to primitive tribes, 
1.e., the provision of water, the building of roads, and the preserva- 
tion of peace. Three new wells were built in Yendi and are in 
Sunson, one of the larger outlying villages. Efforts have been 
made to improve the staple of the cotton produced locally and for 
this purpose a higher grade of cotton seed was introduced and issued 
to the chiefs for distribution among their people. In addition to 
this, five acres of cotton were planted as a demonstration plot and 
the seed therefrom will also be similarly distributed. 


44. The trade of the District is mainly centred in the rearing of 
cattle and the production of foodstuffs, and in addition among the 
Dagombas and Nanumbas the weaving of cloth is carried on, while 
the Konkombas engage in the manufacture of crude pottery. From 
the Ist April until the 30th September the cattle trade totalled 
as follows :— 


Horses... ‘as. hes sits nat sa 14 
Cattle... a ee Boe was 1,488 
Sheep and goats bi ue 6 226, 


and the trade in produce of the followins head-loads (of 60 lb. 
each) :— 


Kola nuts ss sei dic ve 3,246 
Cloth (European) a si i a 1,315 
Cloth (Native) Sa Sa bia a 846 
Salt or ae abs ee se see 1,571 
Shea butter... ar - sae cas 800 
Dawa dawa ... or ea ii ide 695 
Hides... base: — Loe .. + 668 
- Rope and String 33 ses aie sig 482 
Fish, dried 26 oes ad Dae ee 553 
Fowls Sues ae eae no aoe oe 549 
Groundnuts ih oni pee sa oe 587 
Miscellaneous ish wae siaie 2,411 


These figures, which seseal an increase over those of the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, give an indication of the 
matters which exercise the main influence over the lives of the 
people. The year was, unfortunately, adversely affected by the 
outbreak of the cattle plague in the north which necessitated the 
closing of the north road, but the opening of the District to motor 
trafic from Tamale will, it is hoped, result in encouraging the 
people to produce an increasing quantity of produce for export. 
The statistics of wheeled traffic (in six months) are as follows :— 
Motor-lorries... a: oe ig a 50 
Motor-cars a ose he “ae a 27 
Trailers on _ ie ses aise 22 
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_ 45. The executive powers of a head chief are considerable. His 
authority in matters affecting the election, dismissal, and promo- 
tion of his sub-chief is practically unlimited although he is unable 
to act in an arbitrary manner and is expected to be guided by 
public opinion when expressed in accordance with native custom. 
The Administration does not interfere with a head chief’s exercise 
of his powers unless in exceptional cases. Chiefs are empowered 
to hear civil cases and the bulk of their judicial work is concerned 
with divorce cases and claims for the restitution of conjugal rights. 
Small fees are payable in such matters and these are invariably 
charged to the unsuccessful party. The chiefs have no jurisdiction 


in criminal cases, which must all be referred to the District Com- 
missioner. 


46. The public buildings in Yendi, the administrative head- 
quarters, are all new and consist of a courthouse, prison, hospital 
and dispensary, constabulary lines, staff lines for the African 
employees, two clerks’ houses, rest-house, and quarters for the 
District Commissioner, Assistant District Commissioner, Medical 
Officer, and Superintendent of Agriculture and Forestry. There 


are a number of rest-houses in the District and a new one was built 
at Kugnan. 


47. The District is comparatively free from disturbances, only 
two riots having occurred during the year. The first of these took 
place at Kugnan and it arose as the result of a quarrel between two 
men over the possession of a mud-fish which one of them had 
found. In the ensuing fight four men were killed and four were 
wounded. ‘The punishments imposed were the confiscation of over 
a thousand poisoned arrows and the imposition of a fine of twenty 
cows. It was found impossible to obtain sufficient evidence to 
sustain a charge of murder against any of the participants. The 
other riot occurred at Kuntuli. It arose over a dispute concern- 
ing the digging up of white ants by one man on another man’s 
farm. The casualties in this case were four men killed and 
eighteen wounded. Approximately two thousand poisoned arrows 
were confiscated as well as a number of bows, and six of the 
participants were sentenced to terms of imprisonment. It may be 
added that the strophanthus plant from which the natives obtain 
the poison for their arrows is destroyed wherever it is found 
growing. | 


Southern Mamprusi District. 


48. This District is situated partly in the British Sphere and 
partly in the Northern Territories, the headquarters being situated 
in the latter. The population of the District is extraordinarily 
sparse (i.e., less than 5,000) and as a result trade is practically 
non-existent. The people are, however, industrious and make 
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good farmers, their principal crops being groundnuts, cotton (for 
local use), various kinds of corn, and yams. 


49. The people are exceedingly well behaved, the only offence 
tried by the District Commissioner during the year having been a 
case of cattle-stealing. This is probably due to the fact that the 
only article in which values are reckoned is a cow, of which fairly 
large numbers of small herds of healthy-looking specimens are 
seen everywhere. A tragedy appears to have occurred at the small 
village of Bambilla. In May the District Commissioner found the 
place deserted and in ruins, and on making enquiries was in- 
formed that the cattle belonging to the villagers had got sick and 
so the people had eaten them, with the result that the people in 
their turn got sick and all had died except one old man who had 
moved to another village. . 


Kusasi District. 


50. The outbreak of smallpox in 1926, coupled with the epidemic 
of cattle plague, seriously interfered with the normal lives of the 
people as both roads and markets had to be closed for a time in 
order to prevent the sickness from spreading. | 


51. The principal occupations are, of course, cattle-raising and 
farming. As regards the former, the number of stock passing 
southwards through the country during the year was :— 


Cattle a at ” 13,289 
Sheep ... me tae Bee ie so 8,046 
Horses ie fo 85 


The local products sold in the markets consist mainly of cloth in 
strips, cotton thread, cotton, tobacco leaf, cooked food, calabashes, 
earthenware pots, vegetables, rope, poultry, and a host of cheap 
Kuropean smallwares. 


52. Small numbers of people from the French Sphere immigrate 
across the frontier and settle in the District. These are mainly 
Busangas and Bimobas and they seem to settle down readily in 
their new homes. The population of the District is approxi- 
mately 12,000. | 


53. There are two tribes living permanently in this area, the 
Kusasi and Bimowba, and there are in addition colonies of Moshi, 
Busanga, and Yanga. ‘These are divided into five divisions, each 
under its own chief, viz., Pusiga, Buguri, Tempere, Kagbiri, and 
Wokambo. Each division is divided into sections under a head- 
man, who is called the Komenaba. In each section again there 
are different families, each of whom are under the elder of the 
house or group of houses. Chiefs are elected by the headmen, and 
headmen by the elders of the houses. The colonies of strangers 
come under the headman of the section in which they have settled. 
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and are treated as though they were natives of the country. 
Strangers wishing to immigrate into the country come to the chief 
of the division in which they wish to settle, who, if he is agree- 
able to them coming, allots them the place in which they are to 
live. In all divisions there are Fulani herdsmen, who look after 
the cattle of the natives. There is also usually a Fulani headman, 
who may or may not exercise some authority over the remainder. 
There are no military organisations. The chiefs are commonly 
known by the names of their divisions, with the last syllable cut 
off, and the word ‘‘ naba’’ added in its place. Thus, the Chief 
of Pusiga is Pusinaba. The chief issues his orders through the 
headmen, who in turn give them out to the elders, who make them 
known to the individual. The ceremony of marriage differs in 
the two tribes, but the rules are very lax in both. Amongst the 
Kusasi it is the custom to pay a dowry of four cows and two sheep 
for a woman (the amount varies slightly) or to take a small girl 
and keep her till she is of age to marry, in which case the dowry 
may be less. If a man has children by a woman for whom he has 
not paid dowry, he may keep the children on payment of a cow 
for each and give the woman back to her parents, or he may pay 
the usual dowry and keep them all. If a man has children by a 
woman married to another man, the children belong to the real 
husband. The parents are by no means always consulted before 
the woman is taken; in fact as a rule the woman simply goes to 
the house of the man she likes best and stops there till the parents 
come to him and demand the price. The women seem to have 
much more liberty in this matter than is generally supposed, and 
invariably get their own way if they are given to a man they do 
not like, as they consistently run away in such cases. The Bimow- 
bas do not accept dowries for their women, but prefer to exchange 
them; a man having a daughter and a son will exchange the 
daughter for a wife for his son. The same laxity of rule and 
order is evident as with the Kusasi, but perhaps in a lesser degree. 


54. There is no real divorce. A man can return his wife to her 
parents or guardian at any time, or arrange with another man 
to take her in return for the dowry paid by him for her. The 
cows are paid by the new husband to the parents and not direct 
to the old husband. Polygamy is universal with those who can 
afford to pay dowry for more than one wife. In fact, the richer 
the man the more wives he has. 


A death is, as elsewhere, signified by the firing of guns and much 
shouting. The funeral custom varies in length according to the 
social status of the deceased. That of a chief, if he is a big 
chief, is not held until a year after his death, and this postpone- 
ment varies also in accordance with the social status of the 
deceased. In the case of ordinary people it is held on the first 
appearance of the new moon after the death. 
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55. Native tribunals are practically non-existent but a head 
chief of a division has power to try cases in regard to marriage 
and payment of dowry for women, and disputes in regard to farms 
or damage thereto by live stock. 


Communications. 


56. It is unnecessary to repeat the postal information given 
in last year’s Report, but mention should be made of the con- 
struction of a telegraph and telephone line to Ho. At present all 
telegrams to Ho from the Gold Coast pass via Lome over the 
telegraph lines in the French Sphere, but this has in practice been 
found to result in delay and it is therefore intended to substitute a 
direct service. 


57. The forward policy in respect of the provision of motorable 
roads was maintained during the year. All the existing roads, 
of which a list is given in Appendix ‘‘ B,’’ have been kept in 
good order and, in addition, the following special improvements 
have been undertaken. 


58. Ho District.—Road 101E, the section from Kpeve to Leklebi 
Dafo, 25 miles in length, was entirely reconstructed. For this 
purpose the road was closed for five months and a great effort 


made to complete the work before the height of the cocoa season 


set in. This was successfully accomplished by the District Com- 
missioner although the work entailed extensive cutting, banking, 
and gravelling throughout as well as the construction of 71 cement 
culverts and two cement bridges. One of the latter is erected 
over what looks like the dried-up bed of a river, yet on both sides 
of the road at a distance of a few hundred yards there is a con- 
siderable stream which, however, flows into the ground and re- 
appears beyond the road. It is only when the underground channel 
is unable to cope with flood water that the river takes its normal 
course and the bridge becomes essential. 

The section of the same road from Kpando to Wurupon, 14 miles 
in length, has been likewise re-built and gravelled. Twenty-four 
cement culverts in all were put in in replacement of old wooden 
ones, and here as elsewhere a feature of the work was the 
enthusiastic help given by the people whose villages are served 
by the road, and the gratitude of the chiefs when the road was 
completed was most marked. 


59, Road 122K, Anyinawase to Palime via Ho, 25 miles in 
length, is the busiest road in the District. The work of main- 
taining its surface in good repair is correspondingly heavy and, 
in addition, the substitution of cement culverts for the numerous 
wooden ones is being steadily carried out. 


60. Road 124K, Ho to Aferingbe, 38 miles in length, was 
thoroughly overhauled. This road passes through swampy country 
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but can now carry 30 cwt., gross, lorries. All the bridges have 
been strengthened and the surface generally has been greatly 
improved. 


61. Road 125i, Logba Wuinta to Santrokofi, 38 miles in length, 
has also been completely overhauled. Forty cement culverts and 
two bridges were built. Certain portions of this road are sub- 
jected to very heavy traffic during the cocoa season, as many as 
80 motor-lorries being counted as passing in one day. The road 
is being gradually continued northwards, eight miles having been 
constructed through very hilly and difficult country. Here again 
the desire for roads on the part of the people has manifested itself, 
the Head Chief of Borada has commenced building his part of 
the continuation of the road far in advance of road-head. 


62. Road 128E, Kpando to Vakpo, 104 miles in length, has 
been converted from a hammock road to a motor road. This 
necessitated widening and gravelling throughout and the provision 
of 384 cement culverts. 


63. Road 129E, Bame to Honuta, carried close on 1,700 tons 
of cocoa. Two cement bridges were completed on it and the Head 
Chief of Avatime himself built a motor road 43 miles in length 
joining Road 1291. He was so determined to have this road that 
he intimated that he would run the risk of incurring official dis- 
pleasure rather than give it up. 


64. In addition to the above a great deal of other construction 
and improvement has been carried out. Unless one has experi- 
enced the danger and discomfort of travelling by motor car or lorry 
over a road on which all the culverts are wooden it is difficult to 
realise what an improvement cement culverts are and how little 
attention they require in comparison with wooden ones. Another 
factor, and a very important one, is the increased life of the vehicles 
which encounter cement culverts only. On paper these matters 
may seem small, but in practice they are of great importance. 


65. In conclusion, I will quote one example of the desire for 
improvement which has seized the chiefs and people of the 
Southern Section. The District Commissioner had completed the 
construction of a broad road through the centre of the town of 
Ve Deme. Next morning the Chief appeared with his elders and 
formally requested that the District Commissioner should cease 
paying him and his people for work done in repairing their roads 
and rather utilise the money in buying cement to build gutters to 
drain the town properly, and he promised that they would supply 
the necessary stone and sand. In the event, it was possible both 
to build the gutters as well as to pay the road dues. 


66. In 1926 altogether 179 culverts and six pEegee were built in 
cement. 
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67. Kracht District.—The real trade roads in this District are 
mainly tracks along which the cattle from the north pass on their 
way to the markets of the south. Road N.T.25 to Salaga 1s now 
capable of carrying motor-lorries of 24 tons weight for six months 
in the year. Running northwards from Krachi to Yendi is road 
N.T.17. This road is undoubtedly the most important road in the 
District, as it connects with Yendi and passes through the rich 
country inhabited by the Dagombas. 


68. The construction of a road between the towns of Nsunua 
and Atebubu, both in Ashanti, is at present in progress. Although 
this road is entirely in Ashanti it is anticipated that its effect on 
the Krachi District will be very great because Nsunua is situated on 
the river Volta immediately opposite to Krachi town. On the 
completion of this road Kumase will be only twelve hours distant 
and Liondon only sixteen days. 


69. Eastern Dagomba District.—Road N.T.17 running from 
Yendi northwards was maintained in good repair throughout and 
several cement culverts were put in. The pupils of the Junior 
Trade School built a double-arch bridge of cement across a stream 
on this road, thus combining instruction with practical work. A 
large portion of this road was also gravelled. 


Road N.T.8, Yendi to Nalogli, suffered considerably from the 
rains; Numerous temporary culverts having to be re-made. The ° 
same applies also to Road N.T.18, Yendi to Samonyili, Road N.T.7, 
Yendi to Gnani, and to Road N.T.3, District Boundary to Nalogli, 
which latter is maintained by the Public Works Department. 


The only communication is by roads. Railways do not exist. 
Motor transport is possible during the dry season November-July. 
The main line of communication is the Tamale-Yendi road, which 
will take heavy lorry traffic from November to July. 


The Kulpeny River (three miles west of Yendi) constitutes the 
chief barrier to all-the-year-round motor traffic. This swells very 
much in the rains, and during October it was over a mile wide. 
All supplies are brought by this route, via Tamale. 


The only other important road which takes motor traffic is 
the Yendi-Krachi road (N.T.17). This was built by the Germans 
and is kept up and repaired by ourselves. Work is in active pro- 
gress thereon in making permanent bridges and culverts and raising 
embankments. It is hoped to keep this road open during next 
rainy season. This road forms an important link in the communi- 
cation along the Sansane Mango (French)-Krachi trade route, and 
a considerable volume of trade passes over it. 


The Yendi-Gambaga road via Sekpiogo and Gushiogo is motorable 


for light-car traffic. The same applies to the Yendi-Gnani (Oti 
River) and the Yendi-Sansane Mango road. 
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70. Kusast District.—There are altogether 102 miles of roads 
suitable for horse and foot traffic in this District, and these are 
kept open all the year round. The country is fortunately fairly 
level, and later on, when the necessity arises, the roads can be 
easily converted for use by motor traffic. Meanwhile they fully 
satisfy local requirements. 


Survey Department. 


71. The German topographical maps which have hitherto been 
in use in the British Sphere have been found to be both inaccurate 
and misleading. ‘They are based primarily on observations made 
by the German political officers during their tours through the 
country, and their accuracy leaves a good deal to be desired. There 
can be no question but that they have in their time fulfilled a most 
useful purpose, but the fact remains that they do not come up to 
modern requirements. Accordingly, a beginning has been made 
with a rigorous topographical survey, on modern lines, which has 
commenced in the Southern Section as well as in the Krachi and 
Eastern Dagomba Districts, and it is anticipated that some of the 
new topographical maps will shortly be published. 


Prisons. 


72. The prisons in the British Sphere have been maintained in 
good order. The prisons in Ho and Kpando had each an average 
of fifteen prisoners during the year. The prisoners are employed 
on prison labour (cooking, etc.) and on the sanitation of the District 
Headquarters. In Krachi there were but thirteen prisoners at the 
end of the year, and these were occupied in carrying water and in 
sanitary duties. Here, as in Ho and Kpando, long-sentence 
prisoners are sent to a central prison (Accra or Tamale) where a 
trade can be taught. The prisoners from both the Eastern Dagomba 
and Kusasi Districts are sent to Tamale central prison. 
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THE QUESTIONNAIRE. 


Slavery. 


73. The subject of slavery has been exhaustively dealt with in 
the preceding Reports, and the various enactments in force for dis- 
couraging a recrudescence of the traffic in human beings have been 
set forth and explained. As the conditions affecting this question 
have not changed, it will be sufficient if it is here stated that the 
measures adopted have proved entirely successful and that no single 
case of slavery has come to light during the year. 


Labour. . 


74. The Conventions of the first three sessions of the International 
Labour Conference which were held at Washington in 1919, at 
Genoa in 1920, and at Geneva in 1921, have been communicated 
to the Government of the Gold Coast and were duly considered as 
regards the possibility of their application to British Togoland... 


75. During the Tenth Session of the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission of the League of Nations an undertaking was given, at the 
instance of the Portuguese Member, that in future a table would 
be included in the annual report, giving the number of free labourers 
employed by the various Government Departments. It is regretted 
that it is not understood exactly what the Member requires, as free 
labour is employed neither by Government Departments nor by 
private enterprises. However, the desired return is given, in con- 
formity with the undertaking, in Appendix ‘‘ C ’’ hereto. 


76. The conditions affecting labour in the British Sphere of 
LTogoland were normal during the year. Large numbers of people 
from both the Northern and Southern Sections again sought em- 
ployment in the cocoa-growing districts of the Gold Coast during 
the cocoa season and returned to their homes with their savings. 
This annual coming and going now forms a normal part of the 
lives of many of the young men of British Togoland who continue 
this practice until they have saved enough money to build a house 
or pay the dowry for a wife. Its effect is undoubtedly beneficial to 
the people, as it brings money into their country and, as the natives 
are expert farmers, the employment offered is congenial to them. 


Arms Trafiic. 


77. The numbers of firearms licensed, the quantity of gunpowder 
and lead bars (in lb.), and the numbers of percussion caps and 
cartridges issued in the years 1925 and 1926 are as under :— 
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FIREARMS. 


Flint-lock Cap-guns. D.B. guns. Air rifles. 











guns. 
1925. }| 1926. 926 1926. 1925. 1926. 1985 1926. 
- Southern Section re 935 14 589 | 8 25 | 21 -10 2 
Northern Section _.... | 6,483 | 57 98° — — — — — 
| Totals... ... |7,418/ 71 | 687 8 | 25 | 21 | 10 | 2 
AMMUNITION. 
Gunpowder | Lead b 
“b.), id Caps. (Ib.). Cartridges. 


| A 


1925, 1926. 1925. ae me 1926. 1925. | 1926. 
| 


16,319] 14,268] 75,750] 55,900] 2,541 | 1,4034| 5,325 | 2.829 
14.616] 14,170] 27501 — |4.000| '864| — | — 


Southern Section: 
Northern Section 





—e——— | en ee een | a 


Totals ... | 30 ,935| 28,438) 78,500 55, aid 6,541 | 2,2674) 5,325 | 2,829 


Trade in, and Manufacture of, Alcohol and Drugs. 


78. The liquor traffic statistics obtained under the Liquor Trade 
Ascertainment Ordinance are as follows for the year (quantities 
-in gallons) :— 














ie Fe Quantity Quantity prond 
| 1.1.26, bought. eOKe 31.12.26. 
Rum sae ae se (F 46 463 qt 
Brandy sie aie ae 4 383 344 8 
‘Gin. ae ae 174 1,594 1,5883 23 
Whisky oF ia 16 123 100 39 . 
Other distilled Spirits oe — 13 | =; 
‘Total Spirits... ... 454 1,803 —~—-:1,7703 78 
Wine bei wie a 124 827 7123 . 238} 
Beer fy. ee. 8 1653 2,426 2,401 1904 
Total Wine and Beer. 2893 3,253 3,113% 4284 


79. The population of the Southern Section, in which alone 
spirits can be sold, was, in.round figures, 87,000 in 1921. The con- 
_ sumption of spirits per head of the population was therefore .02 
of a gallon. ‘It is regrettable that comparative figures for the pre- 
vious year are not available, as the Liquor Traffic Ascertainment 
Ordinance only came into force on the Ist July, 1925. : 
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80. Smuggling of spirits from the French Sphere of Togoland 
is still a menace to the proper control of the liquor traffic in the 
British Sphere. However, everything possible 1s being done in 
order to check this, and the following totals of spirits seized are 
a measure of the success which is attending the efforts of the 
Customs Preventive Service in this respect :— 


1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
Gallons ... es 38 80 138 210 


81. The legislation concerning the trade in opium and other 
dangerous drugs and substances has been entirely re-cast in con- 
formity with the provisions of the Second Opium Conference held 
at Geneva in February, 1925, and an Ordinance was passed in 
the Gold Coast Colony during the year to give effect thereto, 
viz., the Dangerous Drugs Ordinance, 1926. This Ordinance 
repeals the Opium Ordinance which has hitherto regulated this 
matter, and its provisions apply to the British Sphere of Togo- 
land. The Ordinance is set forth in Appendix ‘‘ D’’ hereto. In 
practice all liquors, drugs, and patent medicines imported into 
the British Sphere of Togoland are carefully scrutinized by the 
Customs Department, and large numbers of specimens of such 
articles are submitted annually to the Government laboratories 
for analysis in order to ensure that the requirements of the law 


are in no way evaded by importers. In 1926 close on 500 such 
analyses were made. 


Liberty of Conscience. 


82. The previous reports have fully described the conditions under 
which Government has provided for complete freedom of conscience 
and the free exercise of all forms of worship which are consonant 
with public order and morality. Government has pursued its 
policy of non-interference in such matters and accordingly it is 
unnecessary again to expound its attitude in this matter. Gener- 
ally speaking, it may however be recorded that the happy relations 
existing between Government on the one hand and the Ewe 
Mission and the Roman Catholic Mission on the other continue 
as before to be of the happiest and that the sacrifices made in 
support of the educational efforts of the Missions have conduced 
to the very great advantage of the people. The same may be 
said of the relationship existing between the missionary bodies 
inter sé which continues to be of the best. 


Military Clauses. 


3. No military force and no system of recruiting for such 
exists in the British Sphere of Togoland, which is policed in the 
Northern Section by sections comprising 46 men in all of the 
Northern ‘Territories Constabulary and in the Southern Section 
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by a detachment of 26 men of the Gold Coast Police. Both bodies 
are under the immediate control of the local Political Officers, 
and the entire absence of disorder, and therefore of the necessity of 
armed intervention, coupled with the large reduction in the last- 
mentioned Force bear eloquent testimony to the settled conditions 
which have now been established throughout the country. 


Economic Equality. 


84. The Customs Tariff as well as the laws concerning taxation 
both ensure absolute economic equality not only to nationals who 
are members of the League of Nations but to all persons of what- 
ever nationality. 

Education. 


85. It has been explained in previous reports that the entire 
educational system of the British Sphere of Togoland has had to 
be laboriously built up out of the very meagre and inadequate 
provision made prior to the war for the education of its peoples. 
This work fell at first on the Government and on the skeleton 
organization furnished by the Roman Catholic Mission, and to 
these was, later, added the assistance of the former Bremen Mission 
which had been taken over by the Scottish Mission. The following 
extracts from a report presented by the Director of Education 
wili give some idea of the volume of work undertaken from 1916 
to 1926 in maintaining the education work of the Ewe (formerly 
Breinen) Mission and the success which has rewarded both the 
Europeans and Africans engaged therein. 


* * * 


86. ‘‘ The first German Colony to be captured by the Allies 
was that of Togoland in August, 1914. A few of the young 
Bremen missionaries who had served with the troops were 
immediately deported, the remainder being allowed to con- 
tinue their work until the end of 1917 when they also were 
sent away. The Reverend E. Biirgi and his wife, who resided 
at Lome, the capital, were, as Swiss nationals, permitted to 
remain to supervise Bremen Mission activities in Togoland. 
This position continued throughout the military occupation of 
the country by the French and British prior to the prelimimary 
definition of mandated areas. Mr. Biirgi was advanced in 
years when war broke out and he suffered greatly from the 
strain of endeavouring to hold the Bremen Mission in Togoland 
together during the very lean and trying years 1914 to 1920. 
The British Government eventually relieved him of his 
responsibility (as will appear later in this report) and he and 
his wife returned to Europe in September, 1921.’’ 


* * * 
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87. ‘‘ To maintain the teachers at their posts, the pupils in 
the schools, and uninterrupted work,Government undertook the 
payment of the salaries of the former Bremen Mission teachers 
on the Gold Coast. It also set aside a sum of money for 
essential repairs to school buildings and for provision of neces- 
sary supplies to schools and pupils. 


88. ‘‘ Over four years later (from the 1st October, 1920) 
the British Togoland former Bremen Mission teachers were 
treated by Government to similar consideration. Up to that 
time, however, the Mission, represented by Mr. Biirgi, had 
been unable to pay them more than a bare pittance, and their 
joy at this decision of the Gold Coast Government was con- 
siderable and was expressed by a letter of thanks to the Govern- . 
ment, signed by all the teachers then employed in the British 
Sphere of Togoland.’’ 


* * * 


89. “‘ While Lome, the capital town of Togoland, was the 
headquarters of British military control of southern Togo 
prior to the delimitation of the French and British mandates, 
the British Government did all in its power to encourage 
education in that Colony. Although only having an indirect 
bearing on the subject of this report, it is interesting to record 
that, in order to show how desirous the British were to affect 
the life of the people as little as possible, in spite of a state of 
war existing, the Officer Commanding British Forces. Lome, 
permitted the former (German) Government school in that 
place to remain open. The German language continued to 
be taught and used but the teaching of English was intro- 
duced. The two teachers who remained had only a moderate 
knowledge of English and consequently gave imperfect in- 
struction in that language. By September, 1915, the enrol- 
ment at the school was double that of the 1914 figure and 
expert advice was sought through the Gold Coast Govern- 
ment. The Director of Education inspected and reported on 
the school on the 4th September, 1915, and later, at the 
request of the Officer Commanding, sent a trained certificated 
teacher to re-organize the school and act as Headmaster. 
This teacher performed his work with tact and efficiency, 
eventually returning to duty in the Gold Coast in September, 
1920. 


90. ‘‘ The four years’ work in Lome of a trained Gold Coast 
teacher, with frequent inspection of the school by officers of 
the Education Department, influenced the local Mission schools 
greatly. They based their schemes of work on those in force 
in the Government school, and the demand for admission to 
the schools was remarkable. 
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91. ‘‘ From the 28th September, 1914, when the Govern- 
ment school was re-opened after the capture of Togoland, 
until Lome was handed over to the French in July, 1919, the 
salaries of teachers engaged in the Government school, Lome, 
were paid from the funds of the Army of Occupation. 


92. ‘* During 1920 the Officer Commanding British Forces 
at Lome (Major F. W. F. Jackson, D.S.O.), arranged with 
the Reverend E. Biirgi for the Bremen Mission teachers who 
had remained to serve with the Mission (many had left because 
their salaries had been reduced by 25 to 75 per cent. of the 


pre-war rates) to take a special course in English under an 
African teacher at Amedzofe. 


93. ‘‘ An examination was given to these teachers on the 
20th August, 1920, by the Provincial Inspector of Schools, 
Education Department, Trans-Volta. The results were satis- 
factory and showed that good progress was being made in 
learning simple English. 


94. ‘‘ At this time, the Togoland mandates being practically 
settled, the Gold Coast Government took the following action 
regarding the Bremen Mission in the area to be controlled by 
Britain :— | 

(a) It gave the sum of £250 to the Reverend HK. Burgi 
as recognition of the Mission’s good work in difficult times 
of particular financial stress. 

(b) It arranged to give a further three months’ course 
in English to the teachers at Amedzofe, to be conducted 
by a European Education Officer, and to pay a subsistence 
allowance to them while taking it. 

(c) It undertook to control the Mission through the 
Education Department and to pay the teachers’ salaries 
from the 1st October, 1920, as had been done on the Gold 
Coast since July, 1916. 


The immediate additional cost of eae (c) was at the 
rate of £216 a month. 


95. ‘‘ Statistics obtained at this period showed that there 
were 57 stations in the British Sphere of Togoland at which 
school work, mainly infant in character, was being carried on 
by a staff of teachers numbering 64. 


96. ‘‘ Amedzofe (founded in 1890) had for some years before 
1914 been partly a seminary for training of mission teachers 
and partly a senior residential school for boys. Ho was a 
senior residential school for boys and girls. Akpafu was also 
a senior residential school for boys. At each of these places 
there were excellent dwelling-houses for European missionaries. 
Most of the remainder of the schools were for infants only, 
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the majority of them being of the ‘ bush’ type with swish 
walls and a grass roof, a very few being seen 
chapels with galvanised iron roofs. 


97. ‘* By senior school is to be understood that seven, eight, 
or nine classes, beginning at the lowest infant class, existed as 
compared with ten classes ranging from the lowest infant class 
to Standard VII in the ordinary schools of the Gold Coast. 


98. ‘‘Owing to the extent of the area covered by these 
schools, the northernmost of which is at Guamang, north-east 
of Worawora, and the impossibility of the Education Officer- 
in-Charge of the Trans-Volta district, whose headquarters were 
at Keta, being able to give them more than very occasional 
visits, an African teacher was appointed who had been engaged 
in the Lome Government school prior to the war and who 
worked in the same school after it was taken over by the 


| __ British authorities. He had his headquarters at Ho and was 


under instructions to travel continually round the districts, 
supervising and helping the teachers. His duty was to carry 
out departmental policy and to render regular reports on the 
schools and teachers. The District Commissioners of Ho and 
Kpando have also visited many of the schools and pene 
upon them. 


99. ‘‘ It is not within the purview of a short account such 
as this to give much detailed information, so only a few broad 
further facts will be presented regarding the activities of the 
Education Department in connection with the former Bremen 


' Mission in the British Sphere of Togoland. 


100. ‘‘ Arrangements were made by which the teachers’ 
salaries of the circuits of Amedzofe and Ho were approved by 
the Education Department and paid from the Ho Treasury ; 
those of the Kpando and Akpafu circuits were paid from the 
Treasury at Kpando. The cost in 1920 was at the rate of 
£2,400 per annum ; the amount disbursed in 1924 was £2,623; 
in 1925 £2,498; and for the first quarter of 1926, after which 
Government payments ceased, it was £628. 


101. ‘‘ When considering these figures it should be 
- remembered that additional expenses were incurred in respect 
of education, e.g., the salary of the supervising African teacher, 
travelling expenses, grants to certificated teachers, and 
administrative costs. 


102. ‘ African pastors in each of the circuits were called 
upon to act as managers of schools and to render quarterly 
reports in respect of their churches and schools, with state- 
ments of receipts and expenditure. Church accounts and books 
were checked as frequently as possible and general supervision 
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exercised by one of the Provincial Inspectors or Inspectors of 
Schools. The system aimed at cultivating in the pastors, 
teachers, and leaders in the Mission a sense of responsibility 
and teaching them to bear-it. 


103. ‘‘ School fees were not at first collected, but from the 
1st April, 1922, pupils were required to pay as in the Gold 
Coast schools, viz., 2s. 6d. a year by infant, 5s. by standard, 
and 10s. a year by residential pupils. Sums paid have been 
credited to Government revenue. Here again the change in 
policy was not at first welcomed, but its good effect was soon 
apparent in an improved attendance with greater appreciation 
of the benefits to be derived from education for which financial 
payment had to be made. 


104. ‘* In January, 1922, the trained and certificated head 
teacher of Peki Blengo junior school was transferred to Amed- 
zofe. From the time of his arrival this school, which during 
the war years had almost ceased to exist effectively, began to 
make great forward strides. It was greatly helped about 
eighteen months later by the residence at Amedzofe of the 


Reverend T. Li. and Doctor Jessie Beveridge of the Scottish 
Mission. 


105. ‘‘ In 1924 a Standard Seven class was allowed at this 
school, the first in the British Sphere of Togoland. The 
pupils of this class were examined in November with Gold 
Coast school boys and they produced work of a quality which 
compared favourably with that of the latter. Twenty-five sat 
for the examination in 1925, nineteen of whom gained certi- 
ficates ; a remarkably good percentage. 


106. ‘‘ Three certificated teachers were at first sent to Togo- 
land from Gold Coast schools. Paragraph 110 will show 
further progress in this connection. 


107. ‘‘ In June, 1928, long Governmental negotiations con- 
cluded in the Scottish Mission taking over the former Bremen 
Mission. This ended the supervision of Church affairs by the 
Education Department. The Scottish Mission was not at 
that time, however, able to undertake payment of the teachers’ 
salaries. This responsibility was, at the urgent request of 
that Mission, carried by Government until the 31st March, 
1926. 


108. ‘‘ In August, 1923, three experienced German Bremen 
missionaries returned, with the approval of the Secretary of 
State, to work with the Scottish Mission. By general con- 
gent of a conference held at Ho on the 12th and 18th Sep- 
- tember, 1923, and presided over by the Reverend T. L. 
Beveridge, Joint Secretary, Scottish Mission, the nomencla- 
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tural change was made to ‘The Ewe Mission’ for * The 
Former Bremen Mission.’ The following minute was also 
recorded at this gathering :— 


‘This conference of pastors, catechists, teachers and 
presbyters of the Ewe Church records its deep sense of 
gratitude to the Government of the Gold Coast Colony, 
to its officers, and especially to the Education Department 
and to its Director, D. J. Oman, Esquire, for the generous 
regard that has been shown for the support and general 
welfare of the churches and schools during the last six 
years. 


‘The officer most intimately associated with the work, 
H. A. Wright, Esquire, Provincial Inspector of Schools, 
has proved an invaluable adviser and friend; concerning 
himself wisely and patiently with the securing of a high 
standard of character in the teachers as well as of efficiency 
in the schools; a service that will long endure in the 
increasing usefulness and progress of this Church among 
the Ewe people.’ 


109. ‘‘ The Ewe Mission authorities have continued the 
policy of the Education Department in endeavouring to 
increase efficiency in preference to multiplying stations. There 
is thus now a less number of schools open, and teachers em- 
ployed, than in 1921, but efficiency is greater. 


110. ‘‘ These same authorities conducted a third English 
course in January, 1924, for the purpose of preparing a number 
of the teachers for the Gold Coast Government certificate 
examination in December of that year. Some of the older and 
less efficient of them persuaded those who might well have 
qualified not to sit, and consequently none came forward in 
that year. This exhibition of reluctance to show appreciation 
of all that Government and the Scottish Mission had done on 
their behalf is the only example which has appeared among 
the former Bremen Mission staff of anything other than a 
desire to prove, by loyal service, how much Government's 
action has improved their material position. 


111. ‘‘ Karly in 1925 a special rule was made by which 
Togoland former Bremen Mission teachers were given another 
opportunity to sit for the teachers’ examination in December 
of that year. This was a privilege denied to other external 
candidates who had not received training in an approved 
college or seminary, but it was made in recognition of the 
peculiar difficulties existing and which would be likely to 
exist when a missionary body took complete control of the 
former Bremen Mission in the mandated territory. 
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112. *‘ A fourth special course was held at Ho in July, 1925, 
presided over by the Inspector of Schools who conducted the 
second, viz., Mr. A. Aitken. He was assisted by two masters 
from the Accra Government Training College and the Mission 
authorities. Those teachers who had made satisfactory pro- 
gress throughout the years during which these courses had been 
held took the examination in December. Twenty-one of them 
were successful in gaining the first part of the teacher’s com- 
plete certificate. 


113. ‘‘ The number of children on the roll in the Togoland 
schools has been practically constant, viz., 2,000 approximately 
since October, 1920, in spite of the closing of some small 
stations.’’ | 

* * * 

114. ‘* Comparisons are tabled below to show progress made 
in the collection of school fees. Consistent efforts have been 
exerted to make all children pay more regularly than in the 
time of the Bremen missionaries, for it has been found that 
payment makes the education given more appreciated. More- 
over, it was felt that, when the normal process of the Mission 
paying its own teachers was resumed, all possible sources of 

income would be needed to their fullest extent. 


1926, 1st 











Source. 1916. 1919. 1922. 1924. 1925. J anuary to 
81st March. 
£ 5 s £ £ £ 
Collected from Gold 277 409 560 531 517 188 
Coast Schools. 
Collected from British Nil Nil 175 346 366 96 
Togoland Schools. 
Totals sae UL 409 735 877 883 284 








115. ** Each year the sums collected from this source have 
been credited to Government revenue, and there has been a 
consistent increase. It will be observed that the last sum to 
be paid in, viz., that in respect of the first quarter of 1926, 
represents a considerable increase on previous years. This 
was brought about by a general raising of Ewe Mission school 
fees in January, 1926, to the following rates :—Standards four 
to seven, £1 per annum; Standards one to three, 7s. 6d. per 
annum ; Infants, 3s. 6d. per annum (c.f. paragraph 108). 


116. ‘‘ The previous sections will have established. the 
inevitable increase in the yearly vote to cover ‘ Special Ex- 
penditure Upkeep of Schools formerly under the Bremen 
Mission.’ From £1,750 in 1917 it grew to £7,000 in 1924- 
1925, having been kept within the latter compass since 

December, 1921, by determined ecoriomy. 
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117. © The total cost to Government in the nine years and 


three quarters since June, 1916, has been approximately 
£32,879. 


118. “‘ This takes into consideration Ewe Mission teachers’ 
salaries in the Gold Coast and in British Togoland, repairs 
to buildings, provision of school furniture, salary of a Govern- 
ment teacher and his travelling expenses, and miscellaneous 
expenditure. It also allows for a deduction in respect of the 
total school fees collected, viz., £6,020, and repayments on 
account of school supplies £6,424. 


119. ‘It does not include the cost of European supervision, 
other administrative costs, special courses, nor of the ordinary 
certificate grants to teachers, which amount to a considerable 
sum yearly. 


120. ‘* The amounts earned by former Bremen Mission 
schools in the Gold Coast in Government grants-in-aid on the 
school work done during the year 1915 totalled only £822, 
therefore the increased cost to Government was very consider- 
able during the years 1916-1926. 


121. ‘‘ The inclusion of part of Togoland, in October, 1920, 
in the privileges which Government conferred in 1916 on 
former Bremen Mission teachers engaged in Gold Coast schools 
more than doubled the yearly estimate. 


122. ‘‘ During the year 1916 there were only eight certifi- 
cated teachers engaged in Bremen Mission schools. Between 
then and March, 1926, the number of those registered as 
having qualified has risen to sixty-eight. 


123. ‘‘ Twenty-eight gained their certificates by external 
examination, seventeen while in the Basle or Scottish Mission 
Seminary at Akropong, and twenty-three as students in the 
Accra Government Training College. 


124. ‘‘ The actual number of certificated teachers employed 
at the beginning of 1926 was sixty-eight. Each year there is 
a certain wastage from dismissals or resignations. With 
lengthened courses of training which are now in force there 
will be difficulty in keeping pace with the losses unless a 
greater number can be trained annually. 


125. ‘‘ When the Reverend E. Birgi left Lome for Europe 
(vide paragraph 86) he handed over to the Gold Coast Govern- 
ment 6,000 silver marks which had accumulated from deductions 
made out of teachers’ salaries in Togoland as pension contribu- 
tions. . These were eventually dealt with by Government. 
The teachers again began to contribute to a pension fund after 
the Scottish Mission had taken over.’’ 


ik * x 
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126. “‘ The kindest acknowledgment has frequently been 
paid by the missionaries and missionary bodies to the work 
that the Gold Coast Government has done in preserving and 
consolidating a work initiated for the purpose of the uplift 
of an African race. It has been said, with a measure of truth, 
that the upheaval of the great war has not caused disintegra- 
tion and trouble of long standing to the Ewe Mission in this 
tiny corner of the world, but rather that, through the actions 
of a kindly and far-seeing Government, the mission 1s now 
in a stronger position than it was before, by virtue of the 
members largely composing it having been taught to assume, 
and to bear, responsibility equal to their stature. 


127. ‘‘ Many expressions of gratitude have been made; a 
quotation from one is found in paragraph 108. Another, 
which is greatly valued by the Education Department, was 
received a few days prior to the completion of this report. It 
was written by the Reverend H. Schosser, a member of the 
Bremen Mission, who was engaged in missionary work among 
the Ewe people prior to 1914, and who was permitted to return 
in August, 1923, to resume his former work (vide paragraph 
108). It reads :— 

‘It is my desire to hand over the hearty thanks of the 
Bremen Ewe Mission Committee to the Government of 
the Gold Coast Colony, especially to the Director of 
Education, Mr. Oman, and the officers of his Department, 
Mr. H. A. Wright and the late Inspector of Schools, Mr. 
A. Aitken, for all that they have done in over nine years 
for the schools and the Mission work of the Bremen Ewe 
Mission. It will always be in our remembrance, and it 
shall be our effort to show through our work, in future, 
that we will do our best for the prosperity and welfare of 
the work now again handed over to us.’ 


128. ‘‘ Such expressions, as well as many others made from 
time to time by members of the Ewe Mission to officers of the 
Education Department, show how the action of Government 
has been appreciated, in so much that it secured the integrity 
and continuity of the Mission. To those members of the 
Education Department who have worked with, and for, the 
members of the former Bremen Mission such expressions mean 
much; but the knowledge that their work, much of which was 
unofficial and voluntary in character, has not been in vain 
and that one of the aims which the Education Department 
has had in view since 1916, viz., to hand over ultimately to. 
an approved Society the former Bremen Mission as a complete 
organization comprising Church and educational work, has 
now been attained is a source of satisfaction to all concerned.’’ 


* * % 
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129. During 1926 the principal events were the cessation on the 
dlst March, 1926, of the payment by Government of the salaries 
of the teachers of the Ewe Mission, the gradual consolidation of 
the re-organization of the schools on the plan laid down by the 
Education Rules of the Gold Coast, and the preparations necessary 
for the application on the Ist January, 1927, of the new Education 
Ordinance of the Gold Coast to the schools in the British Sphere. 


130. To take the first of these events, it will be remembered 
that Government had paid the salaries of the teachers of the then 
Bremen Mission since Ist October, 1920. The final payment under 
this head—£628—in respect of the first quarter of 1926 was duly 
made and thenceforward the Ewe Mission again stood on its own 
legs, and it now faces the future with a confidence inspired by 
the achievements of its distinguished past record of seventy-nine 
years’ work and supported by the large educational grants open to 
schools in the Gold Coast. 


131. The enrolment in the Ewe Mission schools in 1926 was 
1,678. This is a reduction on the numbers mentioned in last 
year’s report but the reason is not far to seek. It was stated last 
year that the schools are both understaffed and overcrowded. It is 
impossible to produce certificated teachers at a moment’s notice; 
it requires four years of study and preparation to turn out a teacher 
of the standard required by the Education Rules of the Gold Coast. 
How much longer, then, will it take to provide all the teachers 
required by the whole of the British Sphere of Togoland? Here, 
as in the Gold Coast, both Government and the Missions had to 
face the difficult problem of deciding once and for all between a 
continuance of the old system of large classes of, often, fifty, sixty, 
and sometimes even seventy pupils under one teacher, with its 
wasteful production of numbers of semi-educated youngsters in 
every year, or the modern system of small classes of not more than 
forty pupils under a properly trained and properly qualified teacher. 
The decision arrived at by Government in respect of its schools 
was sufficiently difficult, but it was ten times more so in the case 
of the Missions which at one stroke found it necessary to dismiss 
numbers of their pupils and to make a new and costly effort to 
obtain teachers in increased numbers possessing the necessary 
higher qualifications. The Missions, however, never hesitated, 
and there can be no question but that their decision in favour of a 
higher quality of education was the right one. This fact explains 
the diminution in the numbers of enrolled pupils in 1926, but it 
also carries with it the promise of a greatly improved quality of 
education and therefore of a stream of much better educated boys 
in the future. 


132. At present but a comparatively small number of the teachers 
in the British Sphere hold a Government certificate. The problem 
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set by the lack of a proper grounding in the rudiments of the art 
of teaching in the case of these teachers has for some years now 
been met by giving the teachers the opportunity of attending a 
Teachers’ Course of Instruction at some recognised institution, e.g., 
the Akropong Seminary of the Scottish Mission or the Government 
Training College for Teachers in Accra. In 1926 two such vaca- 
tion courses were held, in which large numbers of teachers took 
part. The results have been most gratifying, and a distinct 
advance has been recorded in the quality of the instruction imparted 
by the teachers who have attended the courses. 


133. The Ewe Mission has slightly raised the school fees charged 
in the schools under its administration. This has, however, had 
no effect on the attendance at the schools, as the demand for 
admission to all schools in the Southern Section is clamorous and 
impossible to satisfy. 


184. The Ewe Mission in 1926 consisted of the following :— 


Male teachers a het sae a Hes 54 
Female teachers ... sn as ae a 1 
Male children on Koll, Standards es .. 805 
Female children on Roll, Standards ... oii 16 
Male children on Roll, Infants ... aoe .. 989 
Female children on Roll, Infants oo .. 368 

Total ... sts wae ne inde .. 1,678 


Average attendances :— 


Male children, Standards oe se .. 286 
Female children, Standards _... Se ae 15 
Male children, Infants ... ae sr .. 895 
Female children, Infants eh: 3 ... 828 

Total ... ve mer ee w» 1,524 


135. The same remarks as above apply to the educational effort 
of the Roman Catholic Mission during the year. The relative 
statistics are as follows :— 


Male teachers oa 4 nie oe se 50 
Female teachers ... st aia cit Bee 2 
Male children on Roll, Standards oa ... = 880 
Female children on Roll, Standards ... oa 8 
Male children on Roll, Infants ... ee ey © | 
Female children on Roll, Infants es me 10 


Total... set a ae a ... 1,122 
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Average attendances :— 


Male children, Standards re cee .. 820 
Female children, Standards see ~ a 8 
Male children, Infants ... es ‘ions .. 710 
Female children, Infants ea oe on 9 

Total ... sae es ae Sie ... 1,107 





This Mission opened a class for Standard VII pupils in its school 
at Ho during the year. 


136. The educational facilities available to the peoples of the 
Northern Section are the school at Gambaga in the Northern 
Territories, a small school for infants at Kratchi under the auspices 
of the Roman Catholic Mission, and the Junior Trade School at 
Yendi. 


137. The Government Primary School in Gambaga receives 
pupils from the extreme north of the British Sphere. The boys 
live in houses provided for them, and these include, at present, one 
representative from each of the five tribal divisions concerned, and, 
in addition, four chiefs have each sent a son to be educated there. 
The cost is 30s. per boy for each term of nine months’ duration. 
The District Commissioner, however, reports that the boys do not 
like school at present and are therefore not quick at learning and 
are apt to run away and hide themselves for a month or two during 
term time. | 


138. The infants’ school in Kratchi was closed during the year 
owing to the want of a teacher. The Junior Trade School report. 
for the year is as follows :— 


Staff. 
(a) Kuropean.—Headmaster. 


(b) African.—Literary Instructors (2). 
Masonry Instructor. 
Metalwork Instructor. 
Woodwork Instructor. 
Agricultural Instructor. 


139. The total number of pupils on the register on 1st January, 
1926, was 114. During the term casualties affected the strength 
as follows :— 

(a) Admissions.—Nil. Owing to the re-organisation of: Educa- 
tion in the Northern Territories, and the necessity for bringing this 
school into line with other schools, it was decided that no pupils 
be admitted in July this year. The school will as far as possible 
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be brought up to strength in January, 1927. It therefore contains 
73 boys, at present divided into troops containing 19, 27, and 27 
boys respectively. 

(b) Dismissals.—Sixteen boys were dismissed for various reasons. 


(c) Invalidings.—One boy was invalided and was struck off the 
strength. 
(d) Completion of 4 years’ Course.—Twenty-four boys completed 
the course and were passed out as follows :— 
1 Mason granted Ist Class Trade School Certificate. 
3 Masons granted 3rd Class Trade School Certificates. 
1 Metalworker granted Ist Class Trade School Certificate. 
2 Metalworkers granted 2nd Class Trade School Certificates. 
1 Metalworker granted 8rd Class Trade School Certificate. 
1 Metalworker failed. 
2 Woodworkers granted lst Class Trade School Certificates. 
3 Woodworkers granted 2nd Class Trade School Certificates. 
8 Woodworkers granted 8rd Class Trade School Certificates. 
4 Woodworkers failed. 
1 Agriculturist granted lst Class Trade School Certificate. 
2 Agriculturists granted 2nd Class Trade School Certificates. 


(a) Literary.—Steady progress continues. The combination of 
artisan training with literary instruction appears to suit the 
illiterates. 


(b) Artisan Training.—The boys are receiving instruction as 
follows :— -* 


7 Agriculturists. 
20 Masons. 

14 Metalworkers. 
32 Woodworkers. 


140. The fact that the boys who completed their course are now 
doing very well indeed in the various Government departments in 
which they are now employed has greatly encouraged the boys still 
undergoing training. 

The policy of allowing the boys absolute religious freedom 
continues. 


(a) Messing.—The feeding arrangements are good and _ the 
Government provides for the messing of pupils on a generous scale. 
Every effort is made to produce as much as possible on the school 
farms. 


(b) Proficiency Pay.—Proficiency pay up to 6d. may be paid. 
The boys are given every encouragement to save, and purchase 
tools to be used by them after leaving school. 

The amount standing to the credit of the 73 pupils in the school 
savings bank is £122 12s. 7d. (9th November, 1926). 
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(c) Equipment.—The boys are provided, at the Government 
expense, with scout uniforms. All tools necessary for the training 
of the boys are supplied free. 


The health of the boys continues to be good. The Medical 
Officer visits the school daily. 


141. Arrangements have been made to transfer this school to 
Tamale, Northern Territories. The new school in Tamale is well 
on the way to completion and the change-over will take place 
before the end of the year. The new trade school will provide for 
the training of pupils from all the districts from which the Yendi 
School has recruited. | 


142. The decision to move the school was not arrived at without 
a lot of consideration. Tamale has all the advantages Yendi 
enjoyed and none of its disadvantages. Tamale is central, has 
excellent means of transport at present, and the prospect of a rail- 
way in a few years. Timber and good building stone (both at a 
premium in Yendi) are easily obtainable. Without a doubt the 
move is very sound policy. 


143. The whole educational system of the Gold Coast, on which 
the system in force in the British Sphere of Togoland is based, 
has been the subject of examination, enquiry and overhaul since 
1919. This work was mainly performed by a strong Educationists 
Committee on which the various organisations engaged in educa- 
tional work throughout the Colony were represented. Invaluable 
assistance was also received from the Advisory Committee on 
Native Education in the British Tropical African Dependencies, 
which was formed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies in 
1923. 

144. The reasons for this re-casting of the system of education 
are many. It is necessary to touch on but a few of these here. 
It was felt that the type of education which had sprung up was 
unsuited to the requirements as well as to the genius of the peoples 
of the Colony. More particularly, it had become apparent that 
while on the one hand it did not go far enough, in that it failed 
to provide facilities for that secondary and higher education which 
is essential if the African is to become an efficient citizen and is 
to qualify himself for leadership in the affairs of his country, it 
was, on the other hand, inefficient because the character-training 
necessary to citizenship and leadership had been largely omitted 
and because the primary education offered had seriously failed to 
give good results except in comparatively few instances. 


145. The policy and objects which have now been decided upon 
are to give all Africans the opportunity of both moral and material 
progress by opening for them the benefits and delights that come 
from literature, and by equipping them with the knowledge 
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necessary to success in their occupations, no matter how humble. 
We want to give those who wish it an opportunity of qualifying 
themselves to enter any trade or profession. And, finally, we want 
to give the best men and women the opportunity of becoming 
leaders of their own countrymen in thought, industries, and the 
professions. Throughout all this our aim must be not to 
denationalise them but to graft skilfully on to their national 
characteristics the best attributes of modern civilisation. For 
without preserving his national characteristics and his sympathy 
and touch with the great illiterate masses of his own people no 
-man can ever become a leader in progress, whatever other sort of 
leader he may become. 


146. The guiding principles of Education in the Gold Coast may 
be briefly summarised as follows :— 


Thoroughness of primary education. 

The provision of secondary schools of an educational 
standard that will fit young men and women to enter a 
University. 

The provision of a University. 

Equal opportunities for boys and girls. 

The desirability of co-education during certain stages, 
under strict supervision. 

The highest possible quality to be sought in the staff of 
teachers. 

‘Character training, religious teaching, and organised 
games to have recognised places in school life. 

Courses for schools to include special reference to the 
health, welfare, and industries of the locality. 

The training and maintenance of a sufficient staff of 
efficient African Inspectors of Schools. 

The medium of instruction to be the vernacular, English 
being taught as a subject. 

Education to be neither compulsory nor free. - 

_ Co-operation between the Government and the Missions, 
the latter being subsidised for educational purposes. 

Government to have the ultimate control of education 
throughout the Colony. 

The provision of trade schools with a technical and 
literary education that will fit young men to become 
skilled craftsmen and useful citizens. . 


147. There are at present four Junior Trade Schools and one 
Technical School. In 1925-26 three hundred applications were 
received for fifteen vacancies in the Technical School alone. 


148. Education in the Northern Territories, oe. that which 
applies to the Northern Section of the British Sphere, is on a 
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different footing from that in the Southern Sphere. The people of 
the north are not yet sufficiently advanced to keep pace with the 
people of the south, and Government has practically a virgin field 
in which to set up a system suited to the conditions in which the 
people of the north live. The control of education is there under 
a separate Department, and at present only one Mission—a Roman 
Catholic one—is found in the country. Should more Missions 
desire to open in the north they will be allotted a sphere of labour, 
and no such sphere will overlap the sphere allocated to another 
Mission. Further, a central school is being erected at Tamale, the 
capital of the Northern Territories, at which a full primary educa- 
tion will be obtainable. The existing five Government schools will 
become boarding schools and the Junior Trade School has been 
transferred from Yendi to Tamale which is a much better and more 
central site for such an institution. In addition to the above, 
vocational training will be provided at Tamale for clerks, veterinary 
inspectors, road foremen, etc., and teachers will be likewise trained 
for the schools in the Territory. As soon as sufficient progress has 
been made the entire system will be absorbed in the system estuab- 
lished in the south. Fuller details are given in Appendix “‘ E.”’ 


149. The education of a people is of such paramount importance 
from the point of view of the promotion of their material and moral 
well-being as well as of their social progress that it has been con- 
sidered desirable to place upon record the policy and aims of the 
Colonial Government in this respect. 1t will be appreciated that 
the people of the British Sphere of 'Togoland by being administered 
as an integral part of the Gold Coast are thereby accorded advan- 
tages and facilities not only in the matter of education but in the 
matter of opportunities of advancement and progress such as are 
second to none in Africa. Thanks to the low fees charged in the 
schools and colleges of the Gold Coast and of the British Sphere 
of Togoland and to the institution of scholarships at the Prince of 
Wales’ College, Achimota, every boy and girl has now the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a first-class primary and secondary education 
locally at a fraction of the cost at which it could be obtained in 
Europe and, in addition, they have the further opportunity of 
obtaining permanent appointments both in Government service 
or in mercantile employ. 


150. Such a far-reaching scheme cannot, of course, show results 
at once. It will necessarily be a matter of years before the full 
effect will become noticeable, but already one boy from the Southern 
Section has passed into the Government Survey School with the 
object of qualifying as a licensed surveyor, another has obtained 
admission into the Government Agricultural College in Kumasi, 
and close on a dozen have taken up clerical appointments in various 
Government departments. 
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151. The Accredited Representative in 1925 undertook to furnish 
an account of the progress achieved in the more advanced of the 
Junior Trade Schools. The following particulars are therefore 
offered :— 


152. The first batch of pupils left the schools in June, 1926; 
from Kibi, thirteen; from Mampong, sixteen; from Assuantsi, 
eighteen; a grand total of forty-seven. Of these, nineteen are 
carpenters, sixteen are in Government employ, and the other three 
in private posts. Seven are masons and are all in the Public Works 
Department. Ten are metal workers; five are employed by Gov- 
ernment, three are in private employment. Eleven were trained 
in agriculture; one only of these was in Government employ but 
has since been retrenched, and two are engaged privately. 


153. It has not been easy to find work for the agriculture pupils, 
and their case will require special attention. 


154. A minute by His Excellency on the mode of procedure for 
finding employment for pupils leaving the Junior Trade Schools 
was published in Gazette No. 92 of 1926. 


155. It is becoming essential for further training to be given to 
the African technical instructors at these schools. During 1926 
there was no one available in the Education Department to conduct 
the desired course for woodwork instructors, and neither Achimota 
nor the Public Works Department was able to come to our aid. 
This is a matter which will require attention early in 1927, and 
it is hoped that the appointment of an organiser of practical educa- 
tion may help to solve the problem. 


156. Good progress is nevertheless being made in artisan instruc- 
tion. Hach school during the year was provided with a disused 
Public Works Department lorry and a block-making machine, both 
of which have been of great use to the schools. 


157. Permanent buildings.—The permanent lay-out of all schools 
has been approved and work is well in hand. At Kibi, quarters for 
the instructor have been begun. At Assuantsi a good start has 
been made, though here some of the ‘* temporary ’’ buildings may | 
almost be regarded as ‘‘ permanent.’’ At Mampong one set of 
instructor's quarters have been completed, also a permanent build- 
ing for a pan-latrine system, while the foundations for the head- 
master’s house have been excavated. 


158. The headmaster, Kibi, reports that ‘‘ the quality and variety 
of the food enjoyed by the students, and the reduction in the cost of 
messing, give proof of thorough and successful instruction in 
agriculture.’’ ‘The Veterinary Officer at Tamale is allowing the 
agricultural instructor to attend during vacation courses there over 
a period of four months. 
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At Assuantsi ‘‘ it is expected that by the end of the current 
year all the ground necessary to support the school at a strength 
of 120 pupils will be under cultivation. The live stock and poultry 
farms have been largely increased in size.”’ 

Mampong has suffered from disease in the yam crop, but ‘‘ the 
clearing of ground for the purpose of growing food-stuffs has made 
steady progress, and approximately 14 acres are under cultivation.’’ 

The cost of messing is under 4d. per boy per day at Kibi, and 
has been almost a penny less at Assuantsi during the past eight 
months. 


159. Drawing instruments are given to all third-year pupils, and 
a system of saving is being instituted to enable pupils to purchase 
tools during their school career. Government is assisting the 
pupils by supplementing their efforts by an equal amount, up to a 
maximum considered necessary for the purchase of essential tools. 


160. In all schools the pupils are happy under the existing 
regime. All reports of scouting work, interest in games, and atten- 
tion to school duties show that most valuable lessons in both 
individual responsibility and esprit de corps are being given in the 
most practical manner. 


Public Health. 


(1) SOUTHERN SECTION. 


161. The Medical Officer has furnished the following report con- 
cerning the activities of his Department :—_ 


162. ‘‘At Ho are situated the hospital and offices. The 
former consists of a male and female ward and an operating 
theatre; the latter, the administrative block, comprises the 
Medical Officer’s office, consulting room, dispensary, medical 
store, and waiting room. ‘There is also a dressing shed, an 
irrigation shed, quarters for the dispenser, nurse, and Sanitary 
Inspector. The staff during the year under review was the 
same as in 1925. 

A temporary house of six rooms, grass-roofed, was erected in 
1922 for the purpose of treating lepers, but this idea was 
abandoned as being impracticable and it was later converted 
into accommodation for septic cases. This building is never 
empty and is preferred by the patients to the general wards. 

During the year, 1,412 new cases were attended to in the 
out-patients’ department, and the dailv average of all cases, 
including new attendances, was 35. 

Admissions to hospital numbered 164, an increase of 57 
over the previous year. 


163. ‘‘ VILLAGE DISPENSARIES.—Twice a month I travel by 
car, taking a dresser and such drugs and dressings as I may 
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need, to the following places, viz., Vegbe, Anfoevi, Dzolo 
Kpuita, and from the last-mentioned I walk up into the hills 
to Vhane, the chief town of the Avatimes, a distance of about 
four miles from Dzolo Kpuita. 

It is apparent that the value of the white man’s medicine 
is becoming more appreciated. Cases of illness are now coming 
in for treatment in the earlier stages and even before the 
native medicine man has first been tried. 

Between thirty and forty new patients are usually seen 
during these visits, as well as over 100 old cases. On the 
15th of every month I travel to the Kpando area, again taking 
a dresser and such drugs and dressings as I may require, 
making the town of Kpando my headquarters and using the 
old rest-house as my dispensary. - It is of great importance 
to adhere strictly to my time-table, because otherwise the 
patients soon cease attendance if the dates of my visits are 
uncertain. 


164. “‘ To the south of Kpando, at Anfoe Bumo, eight miles 
away, I hold a dispensary on the 17th. This village is a centre 
for the people of Anfoe Vakpo and Wusuta. On the 18th I 
go to Aveme Beme, on the 19th I visit the villages of Wuru- 
pong and Abetanaso, fourteen miles away to the north, holding 
dispensaries at each. On the 20th I leave Kpando and go to 
Bla, 25 miles in a north-easterly direction, staying there until 
the 22nd. This village is a centre for the Gbis, Fodomes, 
Santrokofis, Boradas, and many other people to the north, 
who have to come in as there is no motorable road to them. 
A road from Hohoe to Gjasekan is under construction and, 
when completed, will open up this area to the north of Bla. 
On the 22nd I go to Ve-Deme, the chief town of the Ve 
Division, staying there for the night, holding a dispensary 
next morning and then return to Ho. 


165. ‘‘ In this way 1,820 new cases were attended to during 
the year, and the average number of cases seen per visit was 
between 500 to 550 old and new cases. 


166. “" PREVALENT DiskAsEs.—(a) Yaws.—Practically every 
patient has or has had this disease at some period of their 
life, and many are crippled as a result. The chief sequelz 
are :— 

(i) Periostitis of the shin bones, followed by growth of 
the bone and producing a condition of bowed shins. 

(ii) Necrosis of the bones of the fingers. 

(iii) Pains in the joints and muscles, generally classed 
as rheumatism but undoubtedly a chronic condition of 
this disease. 


(iv) Foot or crab yaws. 
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The treatment adopted for all conditions of this disease is 
injections of novarsenobillon, the curative effects of which to 
the native mind act in a really startling manner and result 
in a demand for it in every class of illness. As one of the 
main objects of the Medical Officer is to gain the confidence 
of the people it would be fatal to this policy to refuse, but 
as in many instances it is unnecessary to give this drug some- 
thing else is given that is quite harmless, they are then 
satisfied and carry out the main treatment prescribed. 922 
acute cases, and 645 chronic cases of this disease (yaws) were 
treated. | 

(b) Malaria.—This malady is, of course, general. Adults 
and young people seem to be free or fairly so—probably an 
immunity, as they have all been infected during early infancy. 
Blood examinations of fifty children between the ages of six 
months and three years showed parasites, chiefly of the sub- 
tertian variety, and in every case the spleen was markedly 
enlarged. 

On every visit to these village dispensaries quinine is given 
to the chiefs for distribution among their people. 

(c) Venereal Diseases.—(i) Syphilis.—I am afraid I cannot 
agree with my predecessor, that a large proportion of the 
population is infected. There are many cases which appear 
from a clinical aspect to be syphilis, but in my opinion they 
are really cases of chronic or tertiary yaws, the symptoms 
and signs of which are closely allied to tertiary syphilis but 
which readily and quickly respond to novarsenobillon treat- 
ment. I have seen sixteen cases of primary syphilis, nine 
of which were women; these are loose women who migrate 
to the Gold Coast Colony during the cocoa season, get 
infected and return to their homes; added to this, nine cases 
of abortion, which may have been due to syphilis. Another 
point against a high infection is that the bush people live a 
moral life, and the farther away from semi-civilisation the 
more moral they are, and these exhibit an almost complete 

‘absence of inherited syphilis. 

' (ii) Gonorrhoea.-—Not such a large number of cases occurred 
‘as one might expect, probably because it is looked upon as 
of no account by the natives. Gonorrhceal arthritis and 
‘urethral stricture are the commonest complications, but the 
percentage is really small when one considers the number of 
‘patients attended to in each year. Forty-four cases of acute 
gonorrhea, eight of gonorrhoea! arthritis, and eight of urethral 
‘stricture were attended to, under 2 per cent. of all patients 
‘seen. Only absolutely positive cases are placed under this 
heading. 

(dq) Leprosy.—During some of my early visits around the 
Kpando area and the villages along the Bame-Honuta road 
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I noticed that, in many villages which I visited, lepers lived 
and fed with the inhabitants, and no apparent precautions 
were taken to isolate these unfortunates. I then conceived 
the idea of building an isolation hospital at Ho for these 
people; admission was to be voluntary, and if they decided 
to come in for treatment they were to stay in the hospital 
as long as I considered necessary. The first patient arrived 
on the 23rd September, by which time I had two native 
huts, of four rooms each, erected. Admissions at first were 
slow, and the experiment looked as if it might be a failure, 
but by the end of October nine patients were in. Applicants 
then began to crowd in, and I had three more grass huts, 
of six rooms each, erected, and two extra rooms added to the 
original huts, in order to cope with the influx. At the end 
of the year forty patients had been admitted, and the experi- 
mental stage has now been passed. The isolation hospital is 
situated between the general hospital compound and the rear 
of the administrative offices, on land belonging to Government, 
but near to the town of Ho-Ahoe, and therefore unsuitable 
as a permanency. At the present moment the inmates are 
being fed by their relatives at their own expense; this, as 
one can realise, is a great hardship for them, especially as 
the great majority come from distant villages. My idea is 
to erect in a suitable spot native-built grass-houses in the 
form of a square, each house to consist of six rooms, and in 
the centre of each square a kitchen—two such squares for 
males and two for females—other necessary outbuildings, and 
two large open recreation huts. The acting Head Chief of 
Ho has promised, subject to the approval of his elders, a 
plot of land 14 miles from the town. I have submitted to 
Government a plan of the settlement, with a map showing 
the proposed site, and have obtained the necessary moneys for 
building, maintenance, lighting, clothing, and agricultural 
implements. It is my firm belief that this settlement when 
erected will be wholly occupied. The head chiefs of the 
various divisions, some of whom have visited this temporary 
hospital, are whole-heartedly with me in the scheme. 
The following are the divisions, with numbers of lepers in 
brackets, which have inmates in the temporary hospital :— 
Avatime (17), Anfoevi (8), Have (4), Liati (3), Ho (Q), 
Fodome (1), Nyangbo (4), Ve (1), Kpandu (1), Adaklu (1), 
Matse (1), Dadome (1). 


For want of accommodation I have had recently to refuse 
further admissions, and have notified the various chiefs not 
to send in any more cases until accommodation is available, 
which I expect will be soon. I would emphasise that all 
admissions are voluntary, and that no coercion or threats have 
been used to these unfortunates, to come in. Intramuscular 
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injections of moogrol, with potassium iodide by mouth, is the 
line of treatment adopted. Some cases already show marked 
improvement, but it is too early as yet to give a definite 
report on the value of the treatment. 


(e) Helminthic diseases.—Ascaris lumbricoides is the 
commonest type of intestinal worm met with. Ankylostoma 
duodenale is fairly common, but not to a marked degree. 
Guinea-worm is seen occasionally, chiefly amongst the northern 
tribes, but nothing like as common as in the Northern Tern- 
tories of the Gold Coast. Filariasis is found here and there; 
and I have only noted fifteen people with elephantiasis. 


(f) Dysentery.x—Both the amoebic and bacillary types are 
met with, but not to any marked degree—the former is more 
common. I have met many cases of acute enteritis, simulating 
acute dysentery, which are quickly amenable to treatment and 
are probably due to injurious food. 


(g) Tubercular disease.—This disease is not common though 
a few cases are seen every year. Most of the cases I have 
seen come from the mountainous country to the north-east of 
Kpando, where the rainfall appears to be above the average 
of the country to the south. 


167. ‘*' EPIDEMIOLOGY.—The year has been very free from 
epidemics with the exception of an outbreak of smallpox in 
January and February. ‘This outbreak occurred amongst the 
villages on, or in close proximity to, the Volta river, but it 
was prevented from spreading further inland by rigorous isola- 
tion and vaccination. Fifty-seven cases occurred in these 
villages. The last case was seen on the 12th February, and 
the quarantine imposed on the area was lifted on the 14th of 
March. 

1,338 people were vaccinated, of which 658 were successful, 
the remainder being unknown. 


168. ‘‘ CHILD WELFARE.—Lectures and talks were given 
on every available opportunity. ‘The main points being the 
feeding of infants, the value of quinine treatment continued 
for some time, and the early treatment of yaws. It is a very 
heartbreaking job trying to get the mothers to feed their 
infants on the proper lines. Their mode of living 1s totally 
different and vastly more difficult than that of the white 
woman. 


They have to work at the farm for days on end, and find it 
much more convenient to stuff the child with filling native 
pap, minus fresh milk which cannot be procured, than with 
tinned milk which they consider too expensive. Their axiom 
is, my mother and my grandmother were fed so, and they are 
strong, so why not my own child? 
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As regards the quinine treatment, they readily apply for 1t 
and use it for as long as they are advised to. The effect of 
novarsenobillon treatment on early yaws acts like a miracle 
in their eyes, and the children are now brought for treatment 
as soon as the disease shows itself, and the result will un- 
doubtedly be seen in future generations. 


During the latter half year, the Roman Catholic Mission at 
Kpando brought out three Sisters for child welfare work ; they 
have been trained in nursing and are very keen. At present 
they are learning the native language, and at the same time 
attending to the ailments of women and children. I visit them 
on each of my visits to Kpando, and advise and instruct them 
on the lines they are to adopt. They are supplied with the 
necessary dressings and medicines from the hospital at Ho. 


169. ‘‘ SanrraTion.—Disposal of refuse.—Incinerators are 
in use in the towns of Ho and Kpando, but in the outlying 
villages the disposal is generally into any old pit that may be 
convenient. In passing through villages in the early morning 
one sees the women hard at work sweeping and collecting the 

' rubbish. 1 have tried to impress on them the value of these 
sweepings as manure for their farms, and in some instances 
I believe my advice has been taken. 


170. **‘ WaTER Suppity.—The water supply for Ho is from 
the Kabakaba stream, which is free from contamination, the 
water being collected from pipes issuing through a small dam. 
A pipe supply to the town, hospital, and the residences is 
under course of construction from this stream. 

At Kpando properly-constructed wells supply the station, 
but the town people depend on water holes. Although the 
advantages of such properly-constructed wells have been 
pointed out to them, the people prefer the primitive type. In 
outlying villages, streams and rivers meet the needs of the 
people.’’ 


(II) NORTHERN SECTION. 


(a) KRraAcHI DISTRICT. 
171. The staff now consists of :— 
1 Medical Officer (European). 
1 Nurse 
1 Sanitary Inspector (Africans). 
1 Dispenser Dresser 
10 Scavengers 


172. The Medical Officer reports as follows :— 


‘' SANITATION.—There has been a distinct improvement in 
the sanitation of the District during the year, and the chiefs of 
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the towns and villages are at last appreciating the great 
importance of digging their latrines at a distance from their 
water supply. They have also learnt the value of having their 
latrines covered in and made as nearly fly-proof as possible. 

During the last six months the Medical Officer has visited 
a large part of the District and advised the chiefs in connection 
with conservancy and water supply. 


173. ‘* HospiraL ARRANGEMENTS.—There is not at present 
' @ permanent hospital in the District, but plans havé been 
formulated to establish one. ‘The acute cases which the 
Medical Officer deems it inadvisable to send to Kumasi are 
‘treated in a building which has been converted into a temporary 
hospital. There is, in addition, a dispensary in the town of 
Kratchi, with facilities for the treatment of all other cases. 


A venereal diseases chnic is held twice a week, and all 
patients receive advice, drugs, and dressings free of charge. 


174. *‘ EpIpEMIOLOGY.—No epidemics have occurred during 
the year. | | 


_ 175. ‘* ENDgMIoLocy.—Malaria.—Malaria is one of the 
most prevalent diseases in the District, the children being the 
worst sufferers. The native, however, rarely seeks treatment 
for this complaint. The Mosquito Malarial Theory has been 
explained to the people, and anti-mosquito measures demon- 
strated. The chiefs themselves are responsible for the prac- 
tising of these measures in their respective towns. 


The number of cases treated during the year was eighty-six. 


Yaws.—Yaws is unfortunately a fairly common disease in 
the District, the chief sufferers being, again, the young children. 
There are, however, distinct signs that the systematic usage 
of novarsenobillon is gradually eliminating the complaint. 

The patients usually apply for treatment during the 
secondary stage of the disease, but a considerable number of 
tertiary manifestations have been observed in adult cases. 

The drug chiefly used in the treatment has _ been 
novarsenobillon (intravenous injection) and has proved very 
satisfactory. The dosage used varied according to the age of 
the patient and often but one injection proved sufficient. 

The number of cases treated during the year was 492. 


Ulcers.—Ulcers of every type are frequently met with. The 
explanation of this probably les in the septic treatment the 
native adopts for the curing of wounds both mild or severe. 
These are usually plastered with leaves which are retained in 
position by a piece of string, the ‘‘ dressing ’’ being rarely 
changed. This practice effectually prevents any discharge 
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from the wound, and a foul ulcer ensues. The native, how- 
ever, greatly appreciates a septic treatment, especially when 
he sees the results attained thereby. The number of cases 
treated during the year was 188. 

Dracontiasis.—Guinea-worm is a fairly common complaint. 
The native, however, only seeks treatment when infection has 
supervened and a severe local reaction has been set up. The 
number of cases treated during the year was 11. 

.Dysentery.—Dysentery of both types is rare, and only four 
cases have been treated during the year. Two of these cases 
were bacillary and two were ameebic. 

Tuberculosis.—Hight cases of pulmonary tuberculosis have 
been treated during the year. 

Trypanosonuasis.—Three cases of human trypanosomiasis 
have been treated during the year. 

Leprosy.—TIwo cases of leprosy have been treated during 
the year. One was the nerve and the other the nodular type. 

Gonorrhea.—Forty-eight cases have been treated during 
the year. 

Rheumatism.—Rheumatism is relatively a common com- 
plaint. One hundred and twenty-five cases have been treated 
during the year. 

Bronchitis.—Fifty-one cases were treated in the year. 

The total number of cases of disease treated, including all 
other cases, was 2,038.’’ 


(b) EASTERN DAGOMBA DISTRICT. 


176. The staff was the same as in 1925, and the Medical Officer 
furnishes the following report :— 

‘* An additional segregatioh area for cases of yaws has been 

set apart, and an increase in the number of cases treated has 


therefore resulted. 


177. ‘‘ In general, the year has been noteworthy for a great 
increase in the number of patients coming forward for treat- 
ment; for the larger attendance of chronic cases—thus ensur- 
ing more satisfactory results; for a continuation of the active 
campaign against the scourge of yaws; and for the SUCCESS 
of the new treatment applied to leprosy, of which, again, five 
cases were dismissed as being definitely cured. 


178. ‘‘ ENDEMIC AND EPIDEMIc DIskasEs.—There was an 
outbreak of pneumonia in December, 1925, and in January 
and February, 1926. Noted below. 

Malaria.—Very slight from April to August. Has been 
heavier in September and October. | 
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Guinea-Worm.—April to October, 1926, 67 cases. Not so 
heavy as last year. 

Leprosy.—April to October, 65 cases. Heavier than last 
year. 

Yaws.—The number of yaws cases has increased slightly, 
being for 1926, 4,253, and 1925, 4,022. Tertiary and clavus 
cases were relieved by one or two injections. The treatment 
consists of mnovarsenobillon and bismuth sodium tartrate. 
The present Medical Officer has not been here long enough 
to compare the efficiency of the two drugs. Leprosy cases 
have increased slightly in 1926, being 130 as against 117 in 
1925. The treatment being sodium gynocardate (twice a week, 
intramuscular), chaulmoogra oil by mouth daily, and general 
tonics and treatment of ulcers. 

Conjunctivitis.—Has been very prevalent. 

Trypanosomiasis.—One case (fatal). 

Yellow Fever.—No case. 

Tuberculosis.—No cases reported. 

Skin. Diseases.—Scabies and Tinea Circinata very common. 

Helminthiasis.—Common. 

Chicken Pox.—Two cases in June. Two cases in October. 
No epidemic. 

Venereal Diseases.—Syphilis: Four cases. Gonorrhea : 
Twelve cases. Soft Chancre: Five cases. Not a greater 
number of cases. 

The Trade School (74 boys) has had in all 183 cases of 
various diseases, ulcers or petty injuries being by far the 
most common. 

Malaria.—Twenty cases in all. No severe cases. 

Influenza.—EHight cases. 3 

Pnewmonia.—Two cases. 

One death only from trypanosomiasis. 

General health very good. 

An outbreak of smallpox occurred in April, 1926, at Gungela 
and Kamonayili in the Yendi District :— 

Gungela. 
Infected cases : 24 male, 19 female, 18 children. 
Mortality : 1 male, 2 female, 1 child. 
Kamonayilt. 
Infected cases : 2 males, 1 female, 2. children. 
Mortality : Nil. 


179. ‘* Vaccinations.—Gushioga District, 497; Gbogo Dis- 
trict, 1,193. 

The two villages Gungele and Kamonayili were declared 
uninfected on 15th June, 1926.”’ 
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STATISTICS. 
180. 
During the 
Year Ist November to 31st October. 
1925-26. 1924-25. 
Number of cases of all diseases ... 6,945 6,775 
Number of yaws cases... eis 4,253 4,022 
Number of leper cases... Pt 130 117 
Extract of Statistics, April to October, 1926. 
April. May. June. July. August. September. October 
M. F. M. F. M. FL. M. FL. M. FL M. F.. M. F. 
Malaria wo Il — 1 1 2 1 21 4 — 1 20 10 14 6 
Guinea- worm — — 4 3 6 7 16 6 5 65 4 . 9 2 0 
Leprosy - 6 4 4 2 10 8 7 8 FT 6 3 3 2 0 
Yaws 
Age 5 Age 10 Adult. 
1926. F. ; 
April ais 72 67 29 11 74 55 
May 72 43 42 45 62 61 
June 30 50 66 50 46 42 
July 112 87 45 69 75 82 
August... ee ses 30 35 62 74 60 66 
September ... aie ns 7 7 14 9 20 18 
October... bee see 18 26 20 32 26 23 
Totals ... .. 341 315 278 290 363 317 
Clavus. 
Age 5. Age 10. Adalt. 
1926. M. M. F, F. 
April te — — 4 1 46 33 
May... — — 7 9 50 40 
June — — 8 5 82 50 
July — _— 2 3 90 150 
August — — 12 6 102 83 
September ... — — 8 6 24 26 
October — — 2 4 15 14 
Totals — — 43 34 209 396 
Gangosa. 
Age 5, Age 10. Adult. 
1926. M. M. F. M. F. 
April a — — 1 1 8 1 
May... — — 2 1 12 5 
June — — 1 2 15 14 
July — — — — 13 19 
August — — — 2 20 15 
_ September ... — — — — 6 6 
October — — 1 3 5 3 
Totals... is — — 5 9 79 63 
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M. F. Deaths. 
Pneumonia ... ous oes 9 9 14 
Influenza... abe ste 22, 12 22, 
Deaths in Hospital. Outside Hospital. 
Pneumonia ... ee ee 4 10 
Influenza... me sas 1 21 


The deaths are very heavy in these two diseases, but it should — 
be noted that many of the patients were moribund when first seen. 
All these deaths occurred among members of the Dagomba tribe. 


(c) Kusasil DISTRICT. 


181. The Medical Officer at Zuarungu in the Northern Terri- 
tories 18 the Medical Officer for this area. His visits have been 
frequent, owing to an outbreak of smallpox in the first and second 
quarter of the year. A vaccinator has been stationed in the 
country for the six months and has vaccinated a large number 
of the people. Smallpox commenced, or rather continued, from 
last year till September of this year. The outbreaks after June 
were, however, small; usually one or two cases here and there. 
The outbreak was not-reported till it had been in existence for 
at least a month, and it was first detected close to the frontier 
of the French mandated area. Altogether 101 cases were found, 
of which 16 died. The number vaccinated was 10,699. 
Unfortunately only a very small percentage of those vaccinated 
were successful. This was due to several causes, one of which 
is the dislike which the native has to our vaccination, which causes 
him to go away and wash it off at once. Apart from smallpox 
the health of the people has been good, but vital statistics are 
not available. Dysentery and pneumonia are responsible for the 
greatest number of deaths from sickness. There are extremely 
few lepers, not more than 30 in the whole area, and those that 
there are are noticeably old men and women. 


Land Tenure. 


182. There is nothing material to add to the full particulars 
which have been given in previous years except the following 
interesting details which apply to the Kusasis in the extreme 
north of the British Sphere. 


183. The chief is in charge of all the land and acts as a trustee 
for the interests of his people. Land is, so to speak, leased by 
verbal agreement to a family, which preserves its right to live 
on, and cultivate, the land so long as it remains in occupation 
thereof and has not died out or migrated. In the latter event 
the land reverts to the chief, who may re-allot it. In the case 
of a stranger, land allocated to him by the chief may be used by 
him so long as he remains within the chiefdom, but in the absence 
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of a special agreement the land will not pass to his successors. 
In all such eases the fetish is consulted beforehand, and no money 
is paid to the chief in exchange for the use of the land, but it is 
customary to give him a present after the house is built. 


Moral, Social, and Material Welfare. 


184. The Public Health Committee has continued to do good 
work and has assisted materially in improving the sanitation of 
the various towns and villages in the Ho District. 

185. An agricultural show was held in Ho in January. The 
outstanding feature of the show was the large number of entries 
in all sections, including 121 entries of unginned cotton and 26 
of ginned cotton. 


186. The display of native food-stuffs—particularly yams, beans 
and peas, and bananas—live stock, and native manufactures was 
very creditable, but the exhibits of cocoa and palm products were 
only moderate both as regards quality and quantity. 


187. The cup presented by the African and Eastern Trade 
Corporation was awarded to Adai Kwami, a Peki farmer, the cup 
for cotton going to Eliza Keteku of Sokode, and the cup for ‘cocoa 
pods to Nyame Yawo of Ziave. 


188. The Department of Agriculture had a useful display of 
products from the various Stations in the Trans-Volta District, the 
exhibit of improved cotton varieties and Collar Crack disease, 
affecting not only practically all food crops and economic plants but 
also bush trees, etc., being of outstanding interest. A display of 
tools which could be purchased at very reasonable prices from the 
Department also enabled farmers to obtain many useful implements 
which they could not have obtained otherwise. 


189. Cocoa winnowing, palm kernel cracking, and corn shelling 
machines were shown working and created a great deal of interest. 


Veterinary Department. 


190. The Principal Veterinary Officer reports as follows :— 
‘© Staff—The staff stationed for work in the Mandated 
Territory 1s as follows :— 
Yendt. 


1 Ist Division Veterinary Assistant. 
1 2nd Division Veterinary Assistant. 
4 Cattle Patrol Constables. 


Kusast. 


1 2nd Division Veterinary Assistant 
4 Cattle Patrol Constables. 
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The Veterinary Officer in charge of the North-Eastern 
Veterinary Section and the Inspector of Live Stock are 
stationed at Bawku, only a few miles from the Mandated 
Territory, and are continually making tours of inspection into 
the Territory. 


191. *‘ Quarantine stations.—There are two quarantine 
stations established in the Mandated Territory. All animals 
from French territory pass through a period of quarantine at 
these stations. 


‘“'The number of stock passing through Pusiga quarantine 
station in 1926 was 133 horses, 12,862 cattle, 5,337 sheep, and 
2,195 goats. The number of stock passing through the 
Kudani quarantine station during the same period was 2,235 
cattle, 7,121 sheep and goats, and 17 horses. Both the above 
quarantine stations have been closed twice, for a period of a 
a month, during the year owing to cattle plague. 


192. ‘‘ DisEAsE oF ANIMALS.—Cattle Plague.—There have 
been several minor outbreaks of cattle plague in the Kusasi 
District. All outbreaks were combated by the Serum-alone 
Method of protective inoculation. The death-rate was remark- 
ably low. This is to be ascribed to the immediate notifica- 
tion of the outbreak by the people and the consequent 
imposition of quarantine, as well as to the efficiency of the 
Northern Territories Constabulary patrol system. In the 
Eastern Dagomba District the number of outbreaks was four 
and they were fought in a similar manner—the death-rate 
again being low. Recovered animals and re-actors from 
active inoculations are now branded and will not require to be 
inoculated in future outbreaks, as they are immune. 


‘“The stock-owners of this country certainly now believe 
in the efficiency of anti-rinderpest serum as a preventive of 
cattle plague, and usually give every assistance to our staff in 
isolating sick, etc. Unfortunately a large percentage, 
especially the older men, still think that the disease 1s due to 
the anger of a fetish or some such cause and refuse to under- 
stand that a sick animal, its excretions, and flesh are infective. 
We are trying to correct this attitude by propaganda work, and 
thus stop the spread of the disease. 


‘“ Bovine Pleuro-Pneumonia.—The disease is endemic and 
there have been three outbreaks in the area attached to Kusasi 
and one in Eastern Dagomba. All infected animals were 
slaughtered. 


‘* Anthrax.—Three sporadic cases of this disease occurred in 
the area attached to Kusasi. 
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‘' Foot and M outh.—In a batch of 147 cattle admitted into 
Pusiga quarantine station, foot and mouth disease was 
detected in 34, of which 9 died and the rest recovered. 


‘' Parasitic Gastritis of Sheep.—This disease breaks out 
every rainy season in the flocks of sheep and goats—the 
mortality is heavy. Propaganda has been active among stock- 
breeders to move their sheep and goats to high ground during 
the rains and not to let them graze in the swamps. Good 
results have ensued from this propaganda. 


‘ Epizootic Lymphangitis—Four horses from Pusiga 
affected with this disease were treated in the veterinary clinic 
at Bawku. 


193. ‘* ANIMAL HusBANDRY.—For the year under review the 
general health of stock has been good as compared with the 
previous year. ‘The number of stock in Kusasi is still increas- 
ing. That of Eastern Dagomba also shows an upward move- 
ment. Given a few years, say four or five, like 1926, it will 
enable the District to recover from the devastating effects of 
cattle plague which occurred during the years 1921, 1922, and 
1923. 


194. ‘‘ The year has been particularly noticeable for the 
preponderance of female calves born. Donkey breeding is 
increasing. Pig breeding is likewise on the increase in the 
area attached to Kusasi, but it is decreasing in Hastern 
Dagomba. Sheep and goat breeding is, however, increasing 
everywhere. 


‘‘ Issue of Live Stock.—Half-bred and three-quarter bred 
pigs have been issued in the Mandated Territory for the 
improvement of the local pig-breeding industry, so also have 
pure-bred English poultry for the improvement of poultry. 


195. ‘‘ Castration.—Over 1,000 weed scrub bulls have been 
cut in the urea attached to Kusasi, and 142 in Eastern 
Dagomba, thus preventing this type of animal from 
propagating its species and ruining the cattle industry. 


This is a most important feature of veterinary work in this 
country and is a distinct forward step towards the general 
improvement of the breed of cattle. A few years ago the stock- 
owners were most unfavourably disposed to our doing this 
work, but now, as a result of practical demonstrations and 
propaganda, the people are anxious for our officers to undertake 
this work. No animal was castrated which the owner wished 
to leave entire, but in the large majority of cases the owners 
left the judgment to our officers. Thus, in a few years’ time 
there ought to be a few good bulls and many bullocks suitable 
for trade in each division instead of a few good bulls and many 
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indifferent and immature animals all busily engaged in pro- 
pagating their species. 

196. ‘‘ Tours oF INSsPEcTION.—The Principal Veterinary 
Officer made one tour of inspection in Eastern Dagomba. ‘The 
Veterinary Officer in charge of the North-Eastern Veterinary 
Section and the Inspector of Live Stock were continually on 
tour of inspection in the area attached to Kusasi. Work done 
on these tours of inspection falls under the headings of pro- 
paganda, the spreading of stock knowledge, hygiene, castration, 
and, whenever possible, magic-lantern displays are given. As 
a result of all this, stock-breeders have come to look upon the 
Veterinary Officers as the guardians of their stock, and they 
do not hesitate to come forward and report outbreaks of 
disease. 


197. “A Veterinary Assistant’s house and office were built 
at Pusiga quarantine station, the kraals and crush pen were 
renovated, and three new kraals were built.’ 


198. The new live stock importation taxes came into pooner 
on the 1st April, 1926. These are assessed as follows :—Horses 
5s., cattle 4s., and sheep and goats 6d. each. 


Forestry Department. 


199. To a country the staple industry of which is agriculture 
an assured rainfall is a necessity and any diminution thereof is 
fraught with the most serious possibilities. In the Gold Coast 
dessication may be said to be mainly caused by the wholesale 
clearing of forest for the purpose of establishing cocoa and other 
farms and in a lesser degree by the encroachment of savannah 
country from the north and east. The situation in the British 
Sphere of Togoland is similar to that in the Gold Coast but, thanks 
to its comparatively sparse population and to the fact that the 
cocoa industry there is still in its infancy, the question is not of 
so urgent a nature. However, a very thorough reconnaissance of 
the Southern Section has now been made and definite proposals 
have been formulated as the result of the information obtained 
thereby. The report on the matter is contained in Appendix “‘ F ”’ 
hereto, and the declaration of two forest reserves in this area is 
now receiving consideration. 


Agricultural Department. 


SOUTHERN SECTION. 


200. The staff remains the same as before, viz. :— 
1 Assistant Superintendent (European). 
3 Assistant Overseers (African). 
1 Junior official (African). 
1 Assistant Plant Inspector (African). 
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Jn addition to the above the Government Botanist investigated the 
problems involved in the selection and breeding of cotton at 
Kpedsu Station, and obtained valuable information concerning the 
methods most suitable for local adoption. 


201. The fall in the price of cotton was a great disappointment 
to the farmers, but nevertheless they gathered their crops in and 
at the end of the year there was actually an increased acreage under 
cotton. The adverse conditions, however, resulted in a slightly 
decreased export of cotton for the year. 


202. The farm sanitation operations against Collar Crack disease 
have been actively prosecuted. ‘The area now reached proved to 
be the most seriously affected in the district, and progress was 
consequently relatively slow. A gratifying feature of this work 
has been the hearty co-operation of the farmers in assisting to rid 
their farms of this dangerous disease, and enquiries have even 
been received from farmers in infected areas as to when their farms 
would be taken in hand. 


203. At Kpeve Agricultural Station an acre plot of several 
varieties of coffee was established in order to assure a constant 
supply of the best quality of seedlings for distribution to farmers. 
Interesting experiments are being conducted at this Station in the 
treatment of cocoa plots with manures. These experiments will, 
of course, extend over a period of years, and the accurate records 
which are being kept of the yields from each plot will, it is hoped, 
furnish valuable data for improving the yield of cocoa in the sur- 
rounding farms. The cocoa in this Station produced an excellent 
crop this year, the beans being of large size and when fermented 
and dried resulted in a high-grade product. 


204. At Kpedsu Agricultural Station an area of approximately 
twelve acres has been planted with cotton, and all plots will be 
devoted to the propagating of selected seed and variety tests. The 
experimental coconut plot continues to do well. 


205. The cultivation of coffee was again encouraged by a large 
distribution of seedlings, chiefly in the Kpando and Logba divisions. 
Here and there rubber trees were tapped, and those engaged in this 
work were assisted with the loan of tools and given instruction as 
to their use. 


NORTHERN SECTION. 


KETE KRACHI DISTRICT. 


206. The food-crops of the District include yams, sweet potatoes, 
cassada, guinea-corn, maize, a little millet, groundnuts, ground 
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peas, beans of many varieties, ochro, and rice. In the forest area, 
guinea-corn, millet, and ground peas must be eliminated from the 
list, and in their place onions, plantains, and coco-yams added. 


Of fruit, these are grown by the local people: pineapple, 
bananas, paw-paw, mango, orange, lime, and occasionally custard 
apple and sour-sop. 


207. Sugar-cane and tobacco are grown in most places, especially 
on the sandy soil by the banks of the river. Cocoa is grown in the 
mountainous region and is the only crop grown especially for 
export. Experiments by Government have been made during the 
year under review in cotton from seed sent from Nigeria. It is 
too early to report on the result. 


208. In the forest areas rubber, both from Funtumia and 
Liandolphia, is collected ; other forest products are kola to a small 
extent from Tapa; Ajapa seed (sent for testing to the Imperial 
Institute), a seed of rich oily value; ‘* saposa’’ of which the root 
is very fibrous and is used, when retted, beaten out, and dried, for 
sponges; shea-butter and shea-nuts. The kapok tree is usually 
found in every village and its cotton is used locally for pillows, etc. 


209. At Krachi there is a large plantation of teak trees, but they 
do not attain to any size. They serve a very useful purpose in 
roofing and for poles for the river canoes. The latter are sold to 
the Ada canoe-men and find a ready market; but local natives do 
not purchase them as they do not use large canoes, merely small 
ones. Their sale therefore does not cone*rn the area under report. 


210. It may be of interest to record that the District Commis- 
sioner has experimented privately in a flower-garden. The result 
has been very successful and has been followed by many of the 
local Africans, to whom seeds are willingly given, being taken from 
those grown at Krachi. There are five men engaged permanently 
on agricultural work at the station. 


211. There is a considerable trade locally in shea-butter. Un- 
fortunately there is no means of estimating this trade. The only 
check is at the Krachi ferry, and no record is kept of the traffic in 
the article passing either by river or along the road to Kpandu. The 
figures at the ferry were 3,186 loads, all. bound to the Kwahu area. 
This is approximately the same as for 1925- 26, when 3,279 loads 
were counted, and 1924-25, 2,988. One might be able to deduce 
that the loads are for local use only and that the consumption of 
this fat has become stabilised. 


-212. The same remarks apply to the traffic in kola, as regards 
the check kept on its bulk. A further increase is recorded ; 2,087 
loads were counted, as against 1,858 for the previous year. 
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This trade has since 1922-23 made an annual increase :— 


Loads. 
1922-23 - he re _ 391 
1923-24 ae slo wa sae eee 738 
1924-25 sate see a ihe a 1,242 
1923-26 oon ae oes xis bass 1,858 
1926-27 beg 2,087 


— 213. In the Ajati ae there is a 16ei iduietry in the pro- 
duction of a fat from a fruit known as ajapa. A little was collected 
and sent to the Imperial Institute and the following report was 
made thereon :— 

‘The sample consisted of one dried fruit and about 23 lb. 
of the seeds of Pentadesima buttyracea. -This tree occurs 
throughout West Africa, and the seeds are utilised by the 
natives in many parts for the preparation of an edible fat. 

‘‘'The fruit was dark reddish-brown, 44 inches long and 
24 inches in diameter. It consisted of a woody shell about 
4 inch thick, enclosing a number of seeds embodied in dark 
reddish-brown pulp. 

‘“ The seeds were of irregular shape from 1 to 17 inches long 
and # to 14 inches broad; externally they varied from brown 
to reddish-brown with buff-coloured markings, and internally 
were pinkish-brown. The average weight of a seed was 
8.4 grams. j 

‘* The seeds were found to contain 11.7 per cent. of moisture, 

and extraction with light petroleum yielded 45.3 per cent. of 

fat, corresponding to yield of 51.3 per cent. from the moisture- 
free seeds. The product thus obtained was a cream-coloured, 
brittle, solid fat. It was examined with the following results, 
which are shown in comparison with those obtained for the 
fat from a previous sample of P. buttyracea seeds from the 
Gold Coast and with the range of figures obtained for the fat 
from other samples of the seeds which have been examined at 
the Imperial Institute. 


Fat of Pentadesma buttyracea seeds, Gold Coast. 


Present Previous Samples from 
Sample. Sample. other sources. 
Yield of oil from moisture-free 
seeds, per cent. se ies 51°3 41°4 Up to 44°7 
Constants of oil :— 
Specific gravity at 100/15° C. 0°857 0°856 0°857-0°859 
Refractive index at 40° C. ... 1°458 1°458 - — 
Melting point of fat, C.* _... 33°5 32°0 33°0 
Solidifying point ‘of fatty 56°5 56°1 —— 
acids, °O. 3 
Acid value sas site 72 1°9 — 3°1-17°4 
Saponification value ... 190-0 _— 189-0-191°7 
Iodine value (Hub 1°17 hours), 44°5 45°5 41°8-46°5 
r ce 
Useeponifiable maitter,per cent. 0°5 0°8 — 


* Open tube mathe’: 
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"’ The residua! mean from which the fat had been extracted 
possessed an astringent taste like that of the meal from pre- 
vious samples of P. buttyracea seeds examined at the Imperial 
Institute, and would not be suitable for use as a cattle food. 


‘‘ The present sample of seeds contains a larger percentage 
of fat than the sample of P. buttyracea seeds examined pre- 
viously at the Imperial Institute. The constants for the oil 
indicate that it closely resembles that from the earlier samples. 


‘“ Samples of P. buttyracea seeds which have been received 
from time to time in this countyy have shown a great variation 
in the percentage of fat present, the yield from specimens 
examined at the Imperial Institute ranging from 6 to 40 per 
cent. For this reason, the seeds have not been favourably 
regarded by oilseed crushers in the United Kingdom. If, 
however, commercial consignments of the seeds similar 
to the present sample (i.e., containing about 45 per cent. of 
fat in the seeds as received) were regularly available, they 
would be readily saleable.’’ 


EASTERN DAGOMBA DISTRICT. 


214. Owing to the lack of a good rainfall this year the food 
crops were generally poor. Five acres of land were planted up with 
cotton by the Agricultural Department as a demonstration area. 
The result was eminently successful, the yield (about 40 lb. per 
acre) being considerably heavier than that obtained by local farmers. 
The experiment has accordingly proved of considerable educational 
value in showing the benefit of improved methods of farming. The 
plantation at Yendi has been maintained as usual and even added 
to where this seemed desirable. 


KUSASI DISTRICT. 


215. Here again the abnormally small rainfall has had an adverse 
effect on the local crops, particularly groundnuts. The main 
occupation of the people is, however, cattle-raising, and there was 
fortunately no shortage of foodstuffs. 


_ 216. A European officer of the Agricultural Department has made 
a thorough inquiry into the cotton-growing possibilities of the 
Northern Territories of the Gold Coast as well as of the Northern 
Section of the British Sphere, as a result of which a cotton gin is 
being erected in Tamale at which the cotton produced will be 
ginned and prepared for export. | 


Trade. 


217. The Customs preventive service which operates on the 
Anglo-French Frontier consisted of the following :— 
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2 Collectors of Customs (Europeans), 
2 1st Class Superintendents (Africans), 
4 2nd Class Superintendents, 

16 3rd Class Superintendents. 

6 Sergeants, 

12 Corporals, 

27 1st Class Constables, 

08 2nd Class Constables, 


being a total strength of 127 wank and file. 
218. The two sections into which the service is divided are 


distributed among fourteen stations situated at the following places 
in the Southern ‘Section of the British Sphere :— 


Ahamansu, Kpoeta Ashanti, 
Apegame, Leklebi Dafo, 
Baglo, Mpayo, 

Borada, Nyive, 

Botoe (Kpetoe), Shia, 

Honuta, Sokpe, 

Kadjebi, Wati. 


The former stations at Shiarre and Dadiase have been closed and 
are replaced by outposts. 


219. There has been a recrudescence on a considerable scale of 
smuggling of goods—principally spirits—from the French Sphere 
of Togoland. Everything possible is being done in order to 
suppress this trade—for such it amounts to—but as long as so 
great a disparity exists, as at present is the case, between the 
price of spirits in the British and French Spheres it is probable 
that the large profits which can be reaped by the smugglers will 
prove an irresistable inducement to the continuance of this traffic. 


Trade Statistics. 


EXXPORTS. 
1925. 1926. 
is Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Article. tons. £ tons. £ 
Cotton (raw) aoe 5s 211 5,956 1774 4,969 
Cocoa ane Sia ses 4,941 139,017 4,8904 135,232 
Kola me oP ie 3 116 9 344 
Palm Kernels was 0 410 5,028 3954 4,677 


Palm oil (gallons)... sth 60,754 4,626 37,725 2,829 





£154,743 £148,051 


————— 2 
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IMPORTS. 
Article. Value. 
1925. 1926. 
£ £ 
Cotton piece-goods ve he i 2,557 3,684 
Tobacco, unmanufactured bas it 2, 842 2,303 
Cigarettes a ce oe ae 646 388 
Hardware and Cutlery ... oe ie 2,652 3,239 
Wearing Apparel oe we sei 4,117 5,659 
Other articles of European manu- 
facture 7 aa soe ae 1,869 4,613 
Provisions ies a aa ah, 931 900 
Kerosene sai a ae haa 1,712 2,555 
Salt ...... Sais = his one 3,884 2,934 
£21,211 £26 275 





220. The price of cocoa, the principle article of export, kept 
fairly steady during the year; the preferential treatment given by 
the French Government to a portion of the crop grown in the 
British Sphere again stimulating the export thereof into the 
French Sphere. Towards the end of the year a sharp rise in the 
price of cocoa brought about a minor boom in cocoa the results 
of which will be seen in next year’s report. The above trade 
statistics are again in respect of the trade crossing the frontier 
from and to the French Sphere only. The great improvement 
in communications with the Gold Coast is, however, attracting 
considerable quantities of produce, e.g., cocoa and food-stuffs, into 
the Gold Coast, and this trade will probably continue to expand 
from year to year. The increase in the value of imports is mainly 
ascribable to the profits resulting from this development. 


General International Conventions. 


221. The following general International Conventions applicable 
to the Gold Coast likewise apply to the British Sphere :— 

(1) The General Act of the Brussels Anti-Slavery Con- 
ference, 1890; effected by section 443 of the Criminal Code. 
The abolition of slave-dealing and the emancipation of slaves 
had, however, already been provided for by Ordinances passed 
in 1874; 

(2) The Convention concerning the preservation of wild 
animals, birds, and fish, London, 1900; effected by the Wild 
Animals Preservation Ordinance, 1901; 


(3) The Conventions regarding the suppression of the white 
slave traffic, 1904 and 1910; effected by section 433 of the 
Criminal Code ; 
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(4) The Convention for the suppression of night work for 
women, Berne, 1906; effected by section 54 of the Regu- 
lation of Employment Ordinance, 1921; 


(5) The Convention concerning the prohibition of the use 
of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches, Berne, 
1906; effected by the White Phosphorus Matches Prohibition 
Ordinance, 1911; 


(6) The Convention regarding the suppression of obscene 
publications, 1910; effected by section 432 of the Criminal 
Code; 


(7) The Convention for the control of the trade in spirits, 
St. Germain-en-Laye, 1919; effected by the second Spirituous 
Liquors Ordinance, 1920; 


(8) The Convention for the control of the traffic in arms 
and ammunition, St. Germain-en-Laye, 1919; effected by the 
Arms and Ammunition Ordinance, 1921; and 


(9) The Convention concluded at the Second Opium Con- 
ference, Geneva, 1925; effected by the Dangerous Drugs 
Ordinance, 1926. 


Demographic Statistics. 


222. There is nothing to add to the information given in the 
previous reports. There can be no question but that the active 
campaign of development in respect of improved means of com- 
munication and methods of farming are resulting in providing 
creater inducements to the farmers to extend the area under 
cultivation, and thereby to check the large emigration to the Gold 
Coast which has been such a feature for many years. 

The census is not due to be taken again until the year 1981. 


Frontier. 


223. The Commissaire of the French Sphere of Togoland visited 
the Governor of the Gold Coast and discussed the preliminaries 
to the commencement of the delimitation of the frontier between 
the two Spheres. Complete agreement was reached as to the pro- 
cedure to be followed by the respective Boundary Commissioners, 
who commenced operations in December, 1926. 


Public Finances. 


224. The usual statements showing the revenue and expenditure 
in respect of the British Sphere for the year ending the 3lst March, 
1926, are given in Appendix ‘‘G.’’ In conformity with the 
direction contained in the Mandate this Sphere is administered 
as an integral part of the Gold Coast. Accordingly, it 1s necessary 
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to adopt some arbitrary basis for calculating the proportion of the 
revenue and expenditure of the Gold Coast which may be taken 
as being reasonably applicable to the British Sphere. The basis 
on which this calculation is made is that of the population as 
ascertained by the census taken in 1921. It is obvious that the 
figures arrived at by any such calculation are merely approximate. 
However, it has been found possible in certain cases to give 
approximate true totals, and these are indicated in the statement. 
The corresponding figures of revenue and expenditure for the 
previous year are also included in Appendix ‘‘G”’ in order to 
facilitate comparison therewith. 


225. The revenue for the year under review was £41,010 5s. 5d., 
and the expenditure was £103,538 lis. ld. The deficit of 
£62,528 5s. 8d. was met out of the revenue of the Gold Coast. 
The revenue of the British Sphere, however, shows an increase 
of £4,995 3s. 1ld., and the expenditure has likewise increased by 
£10,537 7s. 9d. 


226. The increase in revenue is mainly due to a larger pro- 
portion of Customs import duties, and the main increase in expendi- 
ture is attributable to the charges in respect of the Sinking Fund 
and interest on the Gold Coast 6 per cent. Loan, which became 
payable during the year, and for the share of expenses of raising 
the 44 per cent. Loan. 
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Judicial Statistics. 
SOUTHERN SECTION. 


Offences. 1925. 1926. 
1. Offences against the State _... on Nil Nil 
2. Offences against administration of Justice; ‘Perjury, etc. 1 Nil 
3. Offences against the Public Peace; Breach of Peace... 10 6 
4. Offences against Public pee Riots wa a oe Nil 1 
5. Murder ie : ; ie ie ben ee 2 2 
6. Attempted Murder. a $5 bes = a os 2 1 
7. Homicide; aes aes sie eg e es sa 3 2 
8. Rape ... _ . sg sees are iy oe Nil 2 
9. Attempted rape be on as jai a Nil Nil 
10. Wounding; assault with ‘intent ie ss oe ii 5 17 
11. Indecent assault ... on is oe sae aa sa Nil 3 
12. Common assault ... ans sas adie sie ae sis 29 31 
13. Assault of Police ... ; cee sie 6 2 
14. Abduction and other Offences against the person soe ss Nil Nil 
15. Theft of property, Section 100 of the Criminal Code _... 4 7 
16. Robbery as : — is Nil Nil 
17. Housebreaking Nil Nil 
18. Petty Theft by Fraud; False Pretences ; Conversion and 
Embezzlement... — 4 3 
19. Theft; Sections 271 and 272 of the ‘Criminal Code ee 11 21 
20. Motor Traffic Ordinance oe sa 65 87 
21. Liquor ‘Law rt se bas bbe site = 56 1 Nil 
22. Drunkenness zis a be bile ue ate ne Nil 3 
23. Burglary _... 5 a “he vies ibs = aoe Nil Nil 
24. Master and Servant Ordinance ae sae sats ‘ee Nil Nil 
25. Other Laws es eds ao ois 25 27 
26. Firearms’ Ordinance and Revenue Laws 3 . dl 23 
27. Municipal Offences; Nuisances; Dogs, Riding, Bicycle, 
and other Licences ae she is 10 9 
28. Receiving Stolen Property _... a = is se Nil 3 
NORTHERN SECTION. 
Offences. 1926. 
1. Assault — se — bee ae “a i fe ats 7 
2. Stealing see de site ae 2 sais ot bis cee. LF 
3. Riot... ses ie = sbi Sh a st ek ey. dd 
4, Murder oe a sie as se she ee a oe 2 
5. Health Acts ... ss re bet aes ie ve a .. «8d 
6 


. Other Offences nai on Bee oe _ oe o. ems © | 





APPENDIX ‘ B.’’ 
Gold Coast Colony. 
ORDER BY THE PROVINCIAL COMMISSIONER OF THE EASTERN PROVINCE. 
No. 9 or 1926. 
UNDER THE Roaps ORDINANCE. 


UNDER and by virtue of the provisions of subsection (1) of section 2 of 
the Roads Ordinance, I, WiLtu1am JoHN ANDREW JONES, Acting Provincial 
Commissioner of the Eastern Province, do hereby amend the Order made 
under the statutory authority aforesaid on the 4th day of December, 1924 
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(Orde¥ bv the Provincial Commissioner of the Eastern Province No. 2 of 
1925), a€ follows: — 

(1) By substituting for the details relating to roads under the head 
of ‘‘ Ho District’ in the said Order, the details specified in the First 
Schedule to this Order; and 

(2) By substituting for the details relating to roads under the head 
‘‘ Ho District’? in the Schedule to the said Order, the details speci- 
fied in the Second Schedule to this Order. 


First Schedule. 


Roap No. 1.—The road from Ho to the River Dsawe (Volta River and 
Ho Districts Boundary) via Sokode-Etoe—a distance of 104 miles more or 
less. 

Roap No. 2.—The road from Ho to the River Todschi (Anglo-French 
Boundary) near Nyive Preventive Service Station via Akuepe and Tokokoe 
—a distance of 143 miles more or less. | 

Roap No. 3.—The road from Ho to Aferingbe Preventive Service 
Station via Agotime-Kpetoe and Sope—a distance of 38} miles more or 
less. 

Roap No. 4.—The road from Ho to Adaklu-Kpedshu via Adaklu-Helekpe 
—a distance of 13 miles more or less. 

Roap No. 5.—The road from Leklebi-Dafo via Logba-Wuinta and Have- 
Etoe to the bottom of the Kpeve-Bame Pass near Kpeve—a distance of 
244 miles more or less. 

Roap No. 6.—The road from the Volta River and Ho Districts Boundary 
near Bame via Hlefi, Akome and Kpedze to the Anglo-French Boundary 
near Honuta—a distance of 183 miles more or less. 

Roap No. 7.—The road from the Anglo-French Boundary near Leklebi- 
Kame via Gbefi-Hoeme and Kpando-Gabi to Nkonya-Wurupon—a distance 
of 324 miles more or less. 

Roap No. 8.—The road from Kpando-Gabi market along the road to 
Dukludja, to a point where the road from Kpando Station joins it—a 
distance of 3 mile more or less. 

Roap No. 9.—The road from Kpando to Vakpo-Apewui via Sovie-Djigbe 
and Anfoe-Akukome—a distance of 104 miles more or less. 

Roap No. 10.—The road from Leklebi-Fiape via Ve-Deme to Ve-Hoeme— 
a distance of 24} miles more or less. 

Roap No. 11.—The road from Logha-Wuinta to the Santrokofi-Akpafu 
Boundary near Akpafu-Mpeasem via Ve-Gbodome, Ve-Koloenu and Gbi- 
Hohoe—a distance of 25 miles more or less. | 

Roap No. 12.—The road from Logba-Lakpeti to Tafi-Atome—a distance of 
3 miles more or less. 

Tota, MILEAGE, 1934. 


Second Schedule. 


ave Section of Road. Wiles. Stool Responsible. Remarks. 


1 Ho to R. DsawoeE 
| (Volta River and 
Ho Districts 


Boundary) :— 
Ho ... se fae. 2 — Maintained by Public 
Work: Department. 
Sokode-Etoe ..- 44 Sokode-Etoe. 
Sokode-Kpakple .... 44 Sokode-Kpakple. 





104 





162 C 


No. of 
Road. 
2 Ho To R. TopscHI 
(Anglo-French 
Boundary) NEAR 
NYIve P. 58S. 
STATION :— 
Ho- Dome ... 
Ho Kpenoe 
Akuepe-Atchati 
Akuepe-Gadja 
Akuepe-A venui 
Taingbe-Etoe 
Taingbe-Dsawe 
Taingbe-Atidji 
Taingbe-Anyigbe ... 
Tokokoe ... ges 
Atikpui 
Ave... 
Shia 
Klave 


Section of Road. 


mt DS et 
mito 


— 
mo we wk mio 


5%) 
a em a he ao be 





_— 
rc 
aK 





3 Ho. TO AFERINGBE 

P.S. STATION :— 
Ho-Dome ... 6A 
Ho-Bankoe ste AS 
Ho-Hodjokope ... 1% 
Ho-Takla ... ae se 
Ho-Wayanu wee rt 
Ho-Hodjo ... ee 
Ho-Wumenu wi ow 
Agotime-A pegame 13 
Agotime-Kpeto ... 7% 


Agotime-Adidome 1} 
Agotime-Akpokope 34 


Sope sisi 24 
Djalele _... ase 
Aholukope... r+ | 
Dakpa ain we «=F 
Nuvenu... re 4 


Djadjepe ... 33 rs 
Have dee ‘ve i 
Djayime .. 1h 


4. Ho TO ADAKLU- 
KPEDSHU :— 

Ho-Ahoe ... we Dd 

Adaklu-Dadome 3 
Adaklu-Goepe_... 4 
Adaklu-Agblepe ... 14 
Adaklu-Tsirepe ... rs 
Adaklu-Abuadi 4 
Adaklu-Toko } 
Adaklu-Ahbloepe 5 


Miles. 
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Stool Resyonsible. Remarks. 


Ho-Dome. 
Ho-Kpenoe. 
Akuepe-A tchati. 
Akuepe-Gadja. 
Akuepe- A venui. 
Taingbe-Etoe. 
Taingbe-Dsawe. 
Taingbe-Atidji. 
Taingbe-Anyigbe. 
Tokokoe. 
Atikpui. 

Ave. 

Shia. 

Klave. 


Ho-Dome. 

Ho-Bankoe. 

Ho-Hodjokope. 

Ho-Takla. 

Ho-Wayanu. 

Ho-Hodjo. 

Ho-Wumenu. 

Agotime-Apegame. 

Agotime-Kpeto ... Includes 22 miles of 
Boundary road main- 
tained by French in 
alternate years. 

Agotime-Adidome. 

Agotime-Akpokope. 

Sope. 

Djale'e. 

Aholukope. 

Dakpa. 

Nuvenu. 

Djadjepe. 

Have. 

Djayime. 


Ho-Ahoe. 
Adaklu-Dadome. 
Adaklu-Goepe. 
Adaklu-Agblepe. 
Adaklu- Tsirepe. 
Adaklu-A buadi. 
Adaklu-Toko. 
Adaklu-Ahloepe. 


pe Section of Road. 
4— Ho To ADAKLU- 


cont. 


5 LEKLEBI - DAFO 


K PEDSHU—cont. 
Adaklu-Helekpe . 
Adaklu-Tsikama ... 
Adaklu-Kodabe ... 
Adaklu-K pedshu ... 








TO 
KPEVE :— 
Leklebi-Dafo 


Leklebi-Duga 
Leklebi-F iape 


Leklebi-Agbessia ... 
Ve-Deme ... 
Logba-Wuinta 


Logba-Akusame ... 
Logba-Adiveme ... 
Logba-Adjakoe 
Logba-Lakpeti 
Avatime-Fume ... 
Tafi-Mado ... sais 
Tafi-Agome sai 
Nyangbo-Konda ... 
Nyangbo-Gabepe ... 
Nyangbo-Fiape ... 
Nyangbo Odumase 


Nyangbo-Enli 
Nyangbo-Sroe 


Nyangbo-Nyingbe... 


Have-Agome 
Have-Akleme 
Have-Etoe ... 
Woadse-A gate 


Woadse-... 
Goviepe- Agodome... 
Goviepe-Kowu 
Kpeve 


6 Vo.ta RiveR-Ho DIs- 
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TRICTS BOUNDARY 
NEAR BAME_ TO 
ANGLO- FRENCH 
BOUNDARY NEAR 
HOoNvTA :— 
Goviepe-Todji__... 
Kpale was tee 
Todome ... ce 
Hlefi- Tchiranumu 
Hlefi-Domepe se 
Hlefi-Todome ave 
Hlefi-Etoe . 


Miles. 


pod, 
apo ckKo = Dp 


pod, 
ROP tops top tobe eb KO Wop ~ CO 


meal ool Y 





244 





roar 


abs dbs ae Aah foo Rp eb 
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Stool Responsible. 


Adaklu-Helekpe. 
Adaklu-Tsikama. 
Adaklu-Kodabe. 
Adaklu-K pedshu. 


Leklebi-Dafo 


’ Leklebi-Duga. 


Leklebi-Fiape 


Leklebi-Agbessia. 
Ve-Deme. 
Logba- Wuinta 


Logba-Akusare. 
Logba-Adiveme 
Logba-Adjakoe. 
Logba-Lakpeti. 
Avatime-Fume. 
Tafi-Mado. 
Tafi-Agome. 
Nyangbo-K onda. 
Nyangbo-Gabepe. 
Nyangbo-Fiape 


Nyangbo-Odumase. 


Nyangbo-Emh. 
Nyangbo-Sroe. 
Nyangbo-Nyingbe. 
Have-Agome. 
Have-Akleme. 
Have-Etoe. 
Woadse-A gate. 
Woadse. 
Goviepe-Agodome. 
Goviepe-Kowu. 


Kpeve. 


Goviepe-Todji. 
Kpale. 

Todome. 
Hlefi-Tchiranumu. 
Hlefi-Domepe. 
Hlefi-Todome. 
Hlefi-Etoe. 


Remarks 


we Joins road No. 7 at 


Leklebi-Dafo. 


.. Joins road No. 10, 300 


yards from Leklebi- 
Fiape. 


... Joins road No. 11 at 


Logba-W uinta. 


C2 


No. of 
Road. 


Section of Road. 


6— VoLtTa’ RIVER - Ho 


cont. 


Districts Boun.- 
DARY, Erc.—cont. 





Miles. 





Anfoevi-Gbogame 1 
Anfcevi-Tchebi 1 
Saviepe-G bogame a 
Saviepe-Deme 1 
Saviepe-Agbopo 1 
Dsolo-K poeta 4 
Dsolo-Gbogame 4 
Akome- Agate wea. da 
Akome-Gbhogame ... 1} 
Akome-Gbota 1} 
K pedze-Todze 1 
K pedze-Awlime 1} 
K pedze-Anoe ‘hs i 
Honuta ee | 
183 
7 ANGLO-FRENCH 
BOUNDARY NEAR 
LEKLEBI - KAME 
tro NKONYA- 
WURUPON :— 
Leklebi- Kame 13 
Leklebi-Dafo 3 
Liati-Agbonyra 1 
Liati- Datem. oo 
Liati-Darekpodji ... 13 
Ve-Deme,Ve-Hoeme 1 
Ve-Gbodome 4 
Ve-Golokuati 2 
Gbefi-Hoeme ee 
Gbefi-Ton ... 13 
K pando-Gadja a | 
Kpando - Dzogbesi- 1% 
Anti. 
Kpando-Konda 1 
Kpando-Gabi 4 
K pando-Tsakpe 4 
Kpando-Zongo 4 
Kpando-Aloi 4 
Kpando-Abaun 2 
Kpando-Fessi es oe 
Kpando-Agbenohoe 13 
K pando-Dafo 13 
Nkonya-Akloba 1% 
Nkonya-Ahenkro ... 4 
Nkonya-Ntchumuru 4 
Nkonya-Kadjebi ... 1 
Nkonya-Ntameda... 2 
Nkonya-Tepo 1 
Nkonya-Wurupon,... 1 
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Stool Responsible. 


Anfoevi-Gbogame. 
Anfoevi-Tchebi. 
Saviepe-Gbogame. 
Saviepe-Deme. 
Saviep--Agbopo. 
Dsolo-K poeta. 
Dsolo-Gbogame. 
Akome- Agate. 
Akome-Gbogame. 
Akome-Ghota. 

K pedze-Todze. 

K pedze- Awlime. 
K pedze-Anoe. 
Honuta. 


Leklebi- Kame 


Leklebi-Dafo. 
Liati-Agbonyra ... 


Liati-Datem. 
Liati-Darekpod}ji... 


Ve-Deme, Ve- 
Hoeme. 

Ve-Gbodome. 

Ve-Gelokuati. 


Gbefi-Hoeme. 

Ghefi-Ton. 

K pando-Gadja 

K pando- Dzogbesi- 
Anil. 

K pando-Konda. 

Kpando-Gabi. 

Kpando-Tsakre. 

Hausa-Community. 

Kpando-Aloi. 

Kpando-Abaun. 

K pando-Fessi. 

Kpando-Agbenohoe. 

K pando-Dafo. 

Nkonya-Akloba. 

Nkonya-Ahenkro. 


Remarks. 


Pal 


. Joins Road No. 5 at 


Leklebi-Dafo. 
Liati - Dumase also 
assists. 


Each village takes one 
side of road. 

Each village takes one 
side of road. 


Joins Road No. 11, 200 
yards from Golokuati. 


Nkonya-Ntchumurn. 


Nkonya-Kadjebi. 
Nkonya-Ntameda. 
Nkonya-Tepo. 
Nkonya-Wurupon 


No. of 
Road. 


Section of Road. 


8 Kpanpo MARKET TO 
KPANDO STa- 


TION :-— 


Kpando-Tsakpe ae: 


9 KPANDO TO VAKPO 


APEWU :— 
Kpando-Tsakpe 
K pando- Aziavi 
Sovie-Konta 
Sovie-A bayeme 
Sovie-Djigbe 
Anfoe- Adame 
Anfoe-Djana 


Anfoe-Akukome . 


Anfoe-Gblenko 
Vakpo-Djogbati 
Vakpo-Fodome 
Vakpo- A pewui 


10 LEKLEBI - FIAPE 


VE-HOEME :— 
Leklebi-Fiape 


Ve-Deme 
Ve-Hoeme ... 





11 LocBa - WUINTA TO 
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Miles. 


q 











SANTROKOFI - AK- 
PAFU BOUNDARY 
NEAR AKPAFU- 


MPEASEM :— 
Logba- Wuinta 


Ve-Agbome ... 
Ve-Hoeme.... 


Ve-Gbodome 
Ve-Golokuati 


Ve-Koloenu 
Gbi-Evegbe 
Gbi-Kleujo... 
Gbi-Atabu ... 
Gbi-K poeta 
Gbi-Hohoe... 
Gbi-Zongo ... 
Gbi-Bla 


Santrokofi-Benua 
Santrokofi-Bume ... 
Santrokofi-G bodome 
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Stool Responsible. 


Kpando-Tsakpe. 


Kpando-Tsakpe. 
K pando- Aziavi. 
Sovie-Konta. 
Sovie-Abayemi. 
Sovie-Dyjigbe. 
Anfoe- Adame. 
Anfoe-Djana. 
Anfoe-Akukome. 
Anfo Gblenko. 
Vakpo-Djogbati. 
Vakpo-Fodome. 
Vakpo-Apewui. 


Leklebi-Fiape 


Ve-Deme. 
Ve-Hoeme 


Logba-Wuinta 


Ve-Agbome. 
Ve-Hoeme 


Ve-Gbodome. 
Ve-Golokuati 


Ve-Koloenu. 
Gbi-Evegbe. 
Gbi-Kledjo. 
Ghi-Atabu. 
Gbi-K poeta. 
Gbi-Hohoe 


Hausa Community. 


Gbi- Bla. 


Santrokofi-Benua. 


Santrokofi-Bume. 


... Joins road No. 


Remarks. 


. Joins road No. 5, 300 


yards from Leklebi- 
Fiape. 


11 at 
Ve-Hoeme. 


. Joins Road No. 5 at 
Logba-W vinta. 
.. Joins Road No. 10 as 


Ve-Hoeme. 


. Joins Road No. 7, 200 


yards from Golokuati. 


Santrokofi-G bodome, 


C3 


Short title and 
commence- 
ment of 
Ordinance. 
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No. : 
Ro : Section of Road. Miles. Stoo. Responsible. Remarks. 


12 Loagspa - LAKPETI TO 
TaFI-ATOME:— | 
Logba-Lakpeti_... 3  Logba-Lakpeti ... Joins Road No. 5 at 
_ Logba-Lakpeti. 
Avatime-Djokpe ... 1% Avatime-Djokpe. 
Tafi-A tome cat 4 Tafi-Atome. 





Given under my hand at Koforidua this 24th day of August, 1996. 
(Sgd.) W. J. A. Jones, 


Acting Commissioner of the 
Eastern Province. 


APPENDIX “C.” 


Return of Free Labourers employed by Departments of 
Government in 1926. 


Department. Number of Labourers. MN a of me ae ; 
= Nil. aes ee : 


APPENDIX “ D.” 
Gold Coast Colony. 
No. 26 of 1926. 


I assent, 
F. G. GuG@GISBERG, 


Governor. 
14th December, 1926. 
AN ORDINANCE to make further and better provision for the regulation of 
the Importation, Exportation, Manufacture, Sale, and Use of Opium 
and of certain other Dangerous Drugs and Substances, and for purposes 
connected therewith. 
[1st January, 1927.] 


WHEREAS it is desirable to adopt appropriate statutory measures for duly 
implementing with respect to the Gold Coast Colony the provisions of the 
Convention .concluded at the Second Opium Conference held at Geneva 
under the auspices of the League of Nations and signed at Geneva on the 
nineteenth day of February, 1925: | 


Now THEREFORE BE IT ENACTED by the Governor of the Gold Coast Colony, 
with the advice and consent of the Legislative Council thereof as follows :— 


1. This Ordinance may be cited as ‘“‘ The Dangerous Drugs Ordinance, 
1926,” and shall come into force on the first day of January, 1927. 


“1 


Part [. 
Interpretation and Definitions. 


_. In this Ordinance, unless the context otherwise requires,— Interpretation 


‘“ Coca leaf’? means the leaf of the Erythroxylon Coca Lamarck and ene defini- 
the Erythroxylon Novogranatense (Morris) Hieronymus and_ their age 
varieties, belonging to the family of Erythroxylaceae, and the leaf of 
other species of this genus from which it may be found possible to 
extract cocaine either directly or by chemical transformation ; 


‘¢ Cocaine ’’ means methyl-benzoyl Laevo-Ecgonine ([a]?2°°= -1604 
in 20 per cent solution of chloroform), of which the formula is C,, 
H,, NQ,; 

‘ Colony ’? means the Gold Coast Colony and includes the territorial 
waters thereof ; 


‘‘ Convention ’? means the Convention concluded at the Second Opium 
Conference held under the auspices of the League of Nations at Geneva 
and signed at Geneva on the nineteenth day of February, 1925; 


‘‘ Corresponding law ’’ means any law stated in a certificate purport- 
ing to be issued by or on behalf of the Government of any country or 
territory to be a law providing for the control and regulation in that 
country or territory of the manufacture, sale, use, export, and import 
of drugs and substances in accordance with the provisions of the Con- 
vention or of the International Opium Convention signed at the Hague 
on the twenty-third day of January, 1912; and any statement in any 
such certificate (or in any official copy thereof) as to the effect of the 
law mentioned in the certificate (or in any official copy thereof), or any 
statement in any such certificate (or in any official copy thereof) that 
any facts constitute an offence against that law, shall be conclusive; 


‘* Crude cocaine ’’ means any extract of the coca leaf which can ‘be 
used directly or indirectly for the manufacture of cocaine; 

‘‘ Diacetylmorphine ’’ means Diacetylmorphine (Diamorphine, heroin) 
having the formula ©C,, H,, NO,; 

** Duly qualified Veterinary Surgeon ’’ means the holder of any de- 
gree, diploma, or licence entitling him to registration in Great Britain 
as a veterinary surgeon; 


‘* Ecgonine ’’ means Laevo-Ecgonine ([a] 3°°= —- 4506 in 5 per cent. 
solution of water), of which the formula is C,H,, NO, H,O, and all 
the derivatives of Laevo-Ecgonine which might serve industrially for 
its recovery ; 


‘‘ Indian hemp’’ means the dried flowering or fruiting tops of the 
pistillate plant Cannabis sativa LL. from which the resin has not been 
extracted, under whatever name they may be designated in commerce, 
and includes the resin obtained from the growing plant; 


‘* Medicinal opium ’’ means raw opium which has undergone the 
processes necessary to adapt it for medicinal use in accordance with 
the requirements of the British Pharmacopeeia, whether in powder form 
or granulated or otherwise, or mixed with neutral materials; 


‘‘ Morphine’? means the principal alkaloid of opium having the 
chemical formula C,, H,, NO,; 


‘‘ Prepared opium ’’ means opium prepared for smoking, and includes 
dross and any other residues remaining after opium has been smoked; 


‘‘ Raw opium ’’ means the spontaneously coagulated juice obtained 
from the capsules of the Papaver somniferum L., which has only been 
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Restriction 

on importation 
of raw opium 
and coca 
leaves. 
Restriction on 
exportation of 
raw opium and 
coca leaves. 


Power to 
regulate the 
production of 
and dealingin 
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submitted to the necessary manipulations for packing and transport, 
whatever its content of morphine; 

‘‘ Substance ’’ shall include drug; 

‘‘ Ordinance ’’ includes regulation; 

‘‘ Prescribed ’? means prescribed by this Ordinance; , 

References to Parts and sections are references to Parts and sections 
of this Ordinance; and 

‘* Regulation ’? means a regulation made under section 28. 


Part II. 


Internal Control of Raw Opium and Coca Leaves. 


3. No person shall import or bring into the Golony any raw opium or 
coca leaves except under licence of the Governor and into prescribed ports 
or places. 


4. (1) No person shall export from the Colony any raw opium or coca 
leaves except under licence of the Governor and from prescribed ports or 
laces. 
: (2) If at any time the importation of raw opium or coca leaves into a 
foreign country or territory is prohibited or restricted by the laws of that 
country or territory, there shall, while that prohibition or restriction is 
in force, be attached to every licence issued under this Part authorising 
the exportation of raw opium or coca leaves from the Colony such conditions 
as appear to the Governor necessary for preventing or restricting, as the 
case may be, the exportation of raw opium or coca leaves from the Colony 
to that country or territory during such time as the importation of raw 
opium or coca leaves into that country or territory is so prohibited or re- 
stricted as aforesaid. And any such licences issued before the said prohibi- 
tion or restriction came into force shall, if the Governor so directs, be 
deemed to be subject to the like conditions. 


5. Provision may be made by regulations for controlling or restricting 
the production, possession, sale, and distribution of raw opium or coca 
leaves, and in particular, but without prejudice to the generality of the 
foregoing power, for prohibiting the production, possession, sale, or distri- 
bution of raw opium or coca leaves except by persons licensed or otherwise 
authorised in that behalf. 


III. 
Internal Control of Prepared Opium, 


Part 


6. No person shall import, bring into, or export from, the Colony any 
prepared opium. 


7. If any person— 

(a) manufactures, sells, or otherwise deals in, prepared opium; or 

(b) has in his possession any prepared opium; or 

(c) being the occupier of any premises permits those premises to be 
used for the purpose of the preparation of opium for smoking or of the 
sale or smoking of prepared opium; or 

(d) is concerned in the management of any premises used for any 
such purpose as aforesaid; or 

(e) has in his possession any pipes or other utensils for use in con- 
nection with the smoking of opium or any utensils used im connection 
with the preparation of opium for smoking; or 

(f) smokes or otherwise uses prepared opium, or frequents any place 
used for the purpose of opium smoking; 

he shall be guilty of, an offence against this Ordinance. 
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Part LV. 


Internal Control of Certain Manufactured Drugs. 


8. (1) The provisions of this Part shall apply to the under-mentioned Extent of 
substances only; and the provisions of this Ordinace shall in their applica- pplication of 


tion with respect to this Part be read and construed accordingly, anything 
in such provisions to the contrary notwithstanding :— 
(a) Medicinal opium; 
(b) Crude cocaine and ecgonine; 
(c) Morphine, diacetylmorphine, cocaine, and their respective salts; 
(d) All preparations officinal and non-officinal (including the so-called 
anti-opium remedies) containing not less than 0.2 per cent. of morphine 
or not less than 0.1 per cent. of heroin or cocaine; 
(e) All preparations containing diacetylmorphine ; 
(f) Galenical preparations (extract and tincture) of Indian hemp; 
(g) Any other narcotic drug to which the Convention may be applied 
as respects Great Britain under the provisions of Article 10 thereof; 
and 
(h) Any other narcotic drug to which the provisions of this Part may 
be apphed by Order of the Governor in Council; and the Governor 
in Council is hereby empowered so to apply the said provisions to any 
narcotic drug which may from time to time appear to him to fall 
within the principles and policy embodied in this Part. 

(2) For the purposes of subsection (1) of this section, percentages in the 
case of liquid preparations shall be calculated on the basis that a prepara- 
tion containing one per cent. of any substance means a preparation in 
which one gramme of the substance, if a solid, or one millilitre of the 
substance, if a liquid, is contained in every one hundred millilitres of the 
preparation, and so in proportion for any greater or less percentage. 


9. No person shall import, bring into, or export from, the Colony any 
drug to which this Part applies, except under licence of the Governor. 


10. (1) For the purpose of preventing the improper use of the substances 
to which this Part applies, provision may be made by regulations for con- 
trolling the manutacture, sale, possession, and distribution of those sub- 
stances, and in particular, but without prejudice to the generality of the 
foregoing power, for— 

(a) prohibiting the manufacture of any substance to which this Part 
applies except on premises licensed for the purpose and subject to any 
conditions specified in the licence; and 3 

(b) prohibiting the manutacture, sale, or distribution of any such 
substance except by persons licensed or otherwise authorised under the 
regulations and subject to any conditions specified in the licence or 
authority; and 

(c) regulating the issue by registered medical practitioners, registered 
dentists, and by duly qualitied veterinary surgeons of prescriptions con- 
taining any such suostance and the dispensing of anv such prescriptions; 
and 

(d) requiring persons engaged in the manufacture, sale, or distribu- 
tion of any such substance to keep such books and to furnish such 
information either in writing or otherwise as may be prescribed. 

(2) The regulations hereinabove in this section referred to shall provide 
for authorising any person who lawfully keeps open shop for the retailing of 
poisons in accordance with the provisions of the Druggists Ordinance— 

(a) to manufacture at the shop in the ordinary course of his retail 
business any preparation, admixture, or extract of any substance to 
which this Part applies; or 
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(b) to carry on at the shop the business of retailing, dispensing, or 
compounding any such substance; 
subject to the power of the Governor to withdraw the authorisation in the 
case of a person who has been convicted of an offence against this Ordinance, 
and who cannot, in the opinion of the Governor, properly be allowed to 
carry on the business of manufacturing, selling, or distributing, as the 
case may be, any such substance. 

(3) Nothing in any regulation contained shall be construed as authorising 
the sale, or the keeping of an open shop for the retailing, dispensing, or 
compounding of, poisons by any person who is not duly qualified in that 
behalf under, or otherwise than in accordance with, the provisions of the 
Druggists Ordinance, or as derogating from the provisions of the said 
Ordinance, for prohibiting, restricting, or regulating the sale of poisons. 


Part V. 
Indian Hemp. 


11. No person shall import into, or export from, the Colony, or trade 
in, be in possession of, or produce the resin obtained from, Indian hemp. 


12. No person shall cultivate, sell, purchase, or be in possession of the 
whole or any portion of the plant CANNABIS SATIVA (excluding the 
medical preparations thereof). 


Parr VI. 
Control of External Trade. 


13. (1) Separate import licences shall be required for each importation 
of any of the articles or substances to which Part II. or Part IV. applies. 
And every such licence shall state the quantity to be imported, the name 
and address of the exporter. 

(2) Every such import licence shall also specify the period within which 
the importation is to be effected, but may allow the importation to be 
effected in more than one consignment. 

(3) When the importation has been effected, or when the period fixed for 
the importation has expired, the competent Government authority shall 
return the export licence, with an endorsement to, that effect, to the Govern- 
ment of the exporting country or territory; and the endorsement shall 
specify the amount actually imported. 


14. (1) Separate export licences shall be required for each exportation 
of any of the articles or substances to which Part II. or Part IV. applies; 
and every such licence shall state the quantity to be exported, the name 
and address of the exporter, and the name and address of the importer. 

(2) Before the issue of any such export licence, there shall be required 
an import certificate, issued by the Government of the importing country 
or territory and certifying that the importation is approved; which import 
certificate shall be produced by the person or establishment applying for the 
export licence. The said import certificate shall in substance follow the 
model form set forth in the Schedule to this Ordinance. 

(3) Every such export licence shall also specify the period within which 
the exportation is to be effected, and shall state the number and date of 
the import certificate and the authority by whom it has been issued. 

(4) A copy of the export licence shall accompany the consignment, and 
the competent Government authority issuing the export licence shall send 
a copy thereof to the Government of the importing country or territory. 
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(5) 


(5) If a less quantity than that specified in the export licence is actually 
exported, the quantity actually exported shall be noted by the competent 
Government authority on the export licence and on any official copy thereof. 

(6) In the case of an application to export a consignment to any country 
or territory for the purpose of being placed in a bonded warehouse in that 
country or territory, a special certificate from the Government of that 
country or territory, certifying that it has approved the introduction of 
the consignment tor the said purpose, may be accepted in place of the 
import certificate referred to in subsection (2) of this section. In such a 
case, the export licence shall specify that the consignment is exported for 
the purpose of being placed in a bonded warehouse. 


15. Subject as hereinafter in this section provided, the transhipment 
within the Colony of any of the substances defined in section 2 is hereby 
prohibited and declared to be unlawful. 


Provided that this provision shall not apply in cases where the transport 
is effected by air, if the aircraft passes over the Colony without landing. 


Provision may be made by regulation to deal with cases where the aircraft 
actually descends into the Colony. 


And provided further that the said prohibition shall not apply to the 
transport of any of the said substances by post. 


16. (1) In the case of the substances which are defined in section 2 and 
which are brought within the territorial waters of the Colony consigned 
to some place elsewhere than within the Colony and which are not to be 
transhipped within such territorial waters, the following special provisions 
shall apply :— 


(a) None of the said substances shall be— 


(1) removed from the ship on which they were brought into the 
said territorial waters, or 

(it) removed from the said territorial waters, except under and 
in accordance with an appropriate written authority issued for that 
purpose by the competent Customs authority ; 


(b) The chest, box, case, or package containing the said substances 
shall be imported, and shall while in the said territorial waters be 
maintained, unopened and unbroken, unless it is opened or broken 


during and for the purposes of some search authorised by this. 


Ordinance; and 

(c) ‘The removal of the said substances from the said territorial 
waters shall be reported in writing to the competent Customs authority, 
by the owner, charterer, or agent of the ship within three days after 
the departure out of the said territorial waters of the ship on which 
the said substances are so removed. 


(2) So far as respects the special cases of transit referred to in sub- 
section (1) of this section, the provisions hereinabove in this Ordinance con- 
tained relating to the importation and exportation of any of the said 
substances shall have effect and be construed together with and subject 
to the provisions of this section; and, where the former provisions differ 
from the latter provisions, the former shall be deemed to be relaxed 
accordingly. 


17. The master of every ship entering the territorial waters of the 
Colony shall at the first port of entry make a declaration to the competent 
Customs authority as to whether or not the ship is carrying any of the 
substances defined in section 2 (other than those contained in the medical 
stores of the ship); and, if the ship is carrying any of such substances, the 
master shall declare to the competent Customs authority all relevant details 
relating thereto. Full particulars as to the description, weight, consignors, 
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consignees, and destination, of the said substances, and as to the marks and 
numbers of the cases in which they are contained shall appear in the 
manifest of the said ship. 


18. Notwithstanding anything herein contained, it shall be lawful for the 
Governor to suspend the operation of any or all of the provisions of this 
Part and of any regulations relating thereto in so far as he shall consider 
such suspension necessary or desirable in respect of the operation of this 
Part or of the said regulations prior to the date on which the Convention 
comes into force, or in respect of trade with countries which are not parties 
to the Convention. 

Part VII. 


Ancillary and General Provisions, 


19. (1) Any police officer or other person authorised in that behalf by 
any general or special order of the Governor shall, for the purposes of the 
execution of this Ordinance, have power to enter the premises of any 
person carrying on the business of a producer, manufacturer, seller, or 
distributor of any of the articles or substances defined in section 2 or to 
which Part IV. or Part V. applies, and to demand the production of and to 
inspect any books or documents relating to dealings in any such articles 
or substances and to inspect any stocks of any such articles or substances. 

(2) If a Police Magistrate or District Commissioner is satisfied by in- 
formation on oath that there is reasonable ground for suspecting that any 
of the articles or substances defined in section 2 or to which Part IV or 
Part V applies are, in contravention of the provisions of this Ordinance, 
in the possession or under the control of any person in any premises, or 
that any document directly or indirectly relating to or connected with any 
transaction or dealing which was, or with any intended transaction or 
dealing which would if carried out be, an offence against this Ordinance, 
or in the case of a transaction or dealing carried out or intended to be 
carried out in any place outside the Colony, an offence against the provisions 
of any corresponding law in force in that place, is in the possession or 
under the control of any person in any premises, he may grant a search 
warrant authorising any police officer named in the warrant, at any time 
or times within one month from the date of the warrant, to enter, if need 
be by force, the premises named in the warrant, and to search the premises 
and any persons found therein, and, if there is reasonable ground for 
suspecting that an offence against this Ordinance has been committed in 
relation to any such articles or substances as aforesaid which may be found 
in the premises or in the possession of any such persons, or that any 
document which may be so found is such a document as aforesaid, to seize 
and detain those articles or substances or that document, as the case may be. 

(3) If anv person wilfully delays or obstructs any person in the exercise 
of his powers under this section or fails to produce or conceals or attempts 
to conceal any such books, stocks, substances, drugs, or documents as 
aforesaid, he shall be guilty of an offence against this Ordinance. 


20, Any police officer may arrest without a warrant any person who has 
committed, or attempted to commit, or is reasonably suspected by such 
police officer of having committed or attempted to commit, an offence 
against this Ordinance, if he has reasonable ground for believing that that 
person will abscond unless arrested, or if the name and address of that 
person are unknown to and cannot be ascertained by him. 


91. (1) Articles prohibited to be imported by virtue of this Ordinance 
shall be deemed to be included among the articles specified in the appropriate 
and corresponding categories contained in section 27 of the Customs 
Ordinance, 1923; and the provisions of this Ordinance relating to the 
prohibition of the export of articles shall have effect as though they were 
included in that Ordinance; and the provisions of that Ordinance and of 
any Ordinance amending or extending that Ordinance shall apply accordingly. 
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(2) If any articles prohibited to be exported by virtue of this Ordinance 
are exportetl from the Colony in contravention thereof, or brought to a 
quay or other place to be shipped for the purpose of being water-borne to 
be so exported, the exporter or his agent shall be liable to the same 
penalty as that to which a person is lable under section 126 of the Customs 
Ordinance, 1923, for illegally importing prohibited articles. 


22. (1) Any person— 


(a) who acts in contravention of, or fails to comply with, any regula- 
tion; or 

(b) who acts in contravention of, or fails to comply with, any of the 
terms or conditions of any licence issued or authority granted under or 
in pursuance of this Ordinance; or 

(c) who for the purpose of obtaining, whether for himself or for any 
other person, the issue, grant, or renewal of any such licence or 
authority as atoresaid, makes any declaration or statement which is 
false in any particular, or knowingly utters, produces, or makes use 
of, any such declaration or statement or any document containing the 
same; or 

(d) who does any act or makes any omission which in this Ordinancé 
is declared to be or is created an offence against this Ordinance; or 

(e) who within the Colony aids, abets, counsels, or procures the 
commission in any place outside the Colony of any offence punishable 
under the provisions of any corresponding law in force in that place, 
or does any act preparatory to, or in furtherance of, any act which 
if committed within the Colony would constitute an offence against 
this Ordinance; 

shall be guilty of an offence against this Ordinance. 


(2) Every person convicted of an offence against this Ordinance shall, 
in respect of each offence (except as provided in the proviso to this sub- 
section, and except as shall in respect of any particular offence against 
any regulation be otherwise expressly provided by regulation), be liable— 


(a) on conviction on information, to a fine not exceeding one thousand 
pounds, or to imprisonment for any term not exceeding ten years, or 
to both such fine and imprisonment; or 


(b) on summary conviction, to a fine not exceeding two hundred and 
fifty pounds, or to imprisonment for any term not exceeding twelve 
months, or to both such fine and imprisonment; 


And every such person shall in every case on conviction in either of such 
manners as aforesaid for the offence, forfeit to His Majesty all articles 
in respect of which the offence was committed; and the Court before which 
the offender was convicted may order any forfeited articles to be destroyed 
or otherwise disposed of as the Court shall think fit. 


Provided always that no person shall, on conviction for any offence of 
contravening or failing to comply with any regulation relating to the 
keeping of books or to the issuing or dispensing of prescriptions containing 
any of the articles or substances defined in section 2 or to which Part IV 
applies, be sentenced to imprisonment without the option of a fine or to 
pay a fine exceding fifty pounds, if the Court dealing with the case is 
satisfied that the offence was committed through inadvertence and was not 
preparatory to, or committed in the course of, or in connection with, the 
commission or intended commission of any other offence against this 
Ordinance. 


(3) If any person attempts to commit an offence against this Ordinance, 
or solicits or incites another person to commit such an offence, he shall, with- 
out prejudice to any other liability, be liable to the same punishment and 
forfeiture as if he had committed an offence against this Ordinance. 
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(4) Where a person convicted of an offence against this Ordinance igs a 
Company, the chairman and every director and every officer concerned in 
the management of the Company (whether locally only or otherwise) shalt 
be guilty of the like offence, unless he proves to the satisfaction of the 
Court that the act constituting the offence took place without his knowledge 
or consent, 


(5) It shall not be necessary in any proceedings against any person for 
an offence against this Ordinance to negative by evidence any licence, 
authorisation, authority, or other matter of exception for defence; and the 
burden of proving any such matter shall be on the person seeking to avail 
himself thereof. 


23. (1) So much of section 16 of the Druggists Ordinance (which prescribes 
certain requirements to be observed in the sale of poisons) as requires an 
entry in the Sale of Poisons Book to be kept under that section to be 
signed by the purchaser, shall not, if the conditions specified in subsection (2) 
of this section are fulfilled, apply where the purchaser is a registered medical 
practitioner, a registered dentist, or a duly qualified veterinary surgeon, 
and the purchase is made by him for the purpose of his protession and is 
of one or more of the articles or substances defined in section 2 of this 
Ordinance or to which Part IV or Part V applies. 

(2) The conditions to be fulfilled for the purposes of this section are the 
following :— 

(a) There must have been received by the seller before the sale an 
order in writing signed by the purchaser stating his name and address 
and the name and quantity of the article to be purchased; 


(b) The seller must be reasonably satisfied that the signature affixed 
to the order is in fact the signature of the person purporting to sign 
it, and that that person is a registered medical practitioner, a registered 
dentist, or a duly qualified veterinary surgeon; 


(c) The article sold, if sent by post to the purchaser, must be sent 
by registered post; 

(d) The seller- must enter in the said Sale of Poisons Book, in the 
column assigned to the signatures of purchasers, the words “ signed 
order,’’? followed by the date on which the order is executed, and must 
preserve the order for a period of two years from the date on which 
the final entry in the book is made: 


Provided that, if a seller is reasonably satisfied that a registered medical 
practitioner, a registered dentist, or a duly qualified veterinary surgeon, 
desiring to purchase a poison urgently requires it for the purpose of his 
profession, but is, by reason of some emergency, unable, before delivery, 
either to furnish to the seller an order in writing duly signed, or to attend 
and sign the book, the seller may send the poison to the purchaser to be 
handed over to him either in exchange for such an order or on an under- 
taking by the purchaser to furnish such an order to the seller within the 
twenty-four hours next following. 


(3) If any purchaser by whom any such undertaking as aforesaid has been 
given fails to deliver to the seller a signed order in accordance with such 
undertaking, or if any person for the purpose of obtaining delivery of any 
poison under the proviso to subsection (2) of this section makes a statement 
which is to his knowledge false, he shall be deemed to have contravened 
the provisions of clause (b) of section 16 of the Druggists Ordinance, and 
shall be punishable accordingly under the provisions of section 17 of the 
said Ordinance. 

(4) The provisions hereinabove in this section contained shall, so far as 
the operation of this section extends, be deemed to be in supersession of the 
provisions set forth in the proviso to section 16 of the Druggists Ordinance. 
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24. Licences, authorisations, permits, or authorities issued or granted 
under this Ordinance may be issued or granted on such terms and subject 
to such conditions as may be prescribed, or as the officer issuing or granting 
the same shall either generally or in any particular instance think proper; 
and in such case such terms and conditions shall be binding on and observed 
by the licensee or grantee, as the case may be. 


25. It shall be lawful for the Governor by Order under his hand to 
delegate to any fit and proper officer authority to exercise (subject to any 
limitations which may in such Order be specified) any of the powers and 
functions vested in the Governor by this Ordinance, other than those 
expressed to be vested in the Governor in Council; and thereupon such 
officer shall, to the extent of such delegation, be deemed to be empowered 
and authorised to exercise such powers and functions accordingly. 


26. It shall be lawful for the Governor in Council by Order to declare 
that the provisions of this Ordinance shall not be applicable to preparations 
containing any of the articles or substances defined in section 2 or to which 
Part IV. or Part V. applies in respect of which preparations the Council 
of the League of Nations shall have communicated to the Imperial Govern- 
ment under the provisions of Article 8 of the Convention a finding of 
the Health Committee of the League of Nations that such preparations 
cannot give rise to the drug habit on account of the medicaments with 
which the said substances are compounded and which in practice preclude 
the recovery of the said articles or substances. 


27. The provisions contained in and the powers conferred by this 
Ordinance shall, except so far as may otherwise expressly be enacted or 
provided, be in addition to and not in derogation of any other statutory 
or other legal provisions or powers existing under any statute, ordinance, 
or other law, for the time being in force in the Colony. 


28.—(1) It shall be lawful for the Governor in Council to make regulations 
for the further, better, or more convenient effectuation of any of the 
provisions or purposes of this Ordinance, and in particular, but without 
derogating from the generality of the provision last aforesaid, with respect 

' to any or all of the following matters :— 


(a) The matters referred to in sections 5, 10, and 11; 

(b) The modification of penalties in the special instances referred to 
in subsection (2) of section 22; 

(c) The prescription of forms and fees in connection with any matter 
under this Ordinance; 

(d) The prescription of anything which requires to be or which may 
be prescribed under this Ordinance; and 

(e) The co-ordination of the administration of the provisions of this 
Ordinance with respect to the Gold Coast Colony with the administra- 
tion of such provisions with respect to Ashanti, the Northern Territories 
of the Gold Coast, and the British Sphere of Togoland, the said 
Ordinance being in force therein. 


(2) All regulations made under subsection (1) of this section shall be 
published in the Gazette, and shall thereupon have the same force and 
effect as if enacted herein, either immediately or from such later date as 
may therein or in their regard be provided. 


29. The Opium Ordinance is hereby repealed. 
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SCHEDULE. 





Mope,t Form or Import CERTIFICATE. 
International Opium Convention. 
CERTIFICATE OF OFFICIAL APPROVAL OF IMPORT. 


I hereby certify that the Ministry of ; 
being the Ministry charged with the administration of the law relating 
to the dangerous drugs to which the International Opium Convention of 


-1925 applies, has approved the importation by. 


(2) 


(b) of 


from (c) 


subject to the following conditions : — 


(d) 


and is satisfied that the cousignuiment proposed to be imported is required: 
(1) For legitimate purposes (in the case of raw opium and the coca 
leat)* ; 
(2) Solely for medicinal or scientific purposes (in the case of drugs 
to which Chapter III. of the Convention applies and Indian hemp). 


Signed on belialrGt ENG; -MAINIstry-Ol, 1222.5 bisbei dad aietasg coast aicesmaraivedaaoar ak 
CS 1G A CUTE) a5 du grate et aneniig emeaensitasestaats 
(OMiotal an) ee ce ccntlas eet ai lease nage tet ats 

CD AGC) ic ester sc sens oes catieease es 


Passed in the Legislative Council this Sixteenth day of November, in 
the year of our Lord, One thousand nine hundred and twenty-six. 


D. B. StRatTHairn, 
Clerk of the Legislative Council. 


This Printed Impression has been carefully compared by me with the 
Bill which has passed the Legislative Council, and found to be a true and 
correct printed copy of the said Bull. 
: D. B. StRatHarrn, 
Clerk of the Legislative Council. 





* Where the use of prepared opium has not yet been suppressed and it is desired to import 
raw opium for the manufacture of prepared opium, the certificate should be to the effect that 
the raw opium to be imported is required for the purpise of manufacturing prepared opium 
for the use under Government restrictions pending complete suppression, and that it will not 


be re-exported. 
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APPENDIX ‘“ E.”’ 


Memorandum by the Governor, dated 23rd February, 1925, on Education 
in the Northern Territories. 


1. Present State OF PROGRESS OF THE NATIVES OF THE NORTHERN 
TERRITORIES. 


The area and population of the Northern Territories, including the 
northern portion of the British Mandate of Togo, are respectively and 
approximately 35,000 “square miles and 560,000 people. 

The country is more than 50 years behind Ashanti and the Gold Coast 
Colony in progress from a primitive to a higher state of civilisation. The 
difference between the peoples of the Northern ‘Territories and those of 
the south is very marked. Drought, pestilence, famine, and rare contact 
with Europeans have all tended to keep the Northern Territories tribes 
in a very primitive state. In many parts the people wear few clothes, 
if any; their habits of living are still generally on a low grade, and they 
are apt—often out of sheer nervousness—to fire poisoned arrows at each 
other and strangers, or to _ kill each other for offences which 
in the south would be punished by Police Magistrates with 
imprisonment. In the few months during which the rains last 
the whole population is busily employed in planting yams, maize, 
guinea-corn,' and groundnuts for their food supply during the long period 
of eight or nine months of drought which follow the wet season. Unusually 
light rains during the wet season sometimes cause the crops to fail, with 
the result that the people, if not actually starving, are seriously under-fed. 
The general effect of this is not conducive to a rise in the scale of 
civilisation. The races are hardy, however, and, although they possess some 
weaklings through under-feeding and disease, they form the chief source 
of labour supply in the south, and of recruiting for the Regiment and the 
escort police. 

The country was at one time devastated by slave raiders, and the system 
of native administration much broken up. The chiefs are naturally back- 
ward, but under the guidance of the political service are gradually restoring 
the old native system of administration. 


2. DEMAND FOR EDUCATION. 


There is now, if not a widespread demand, at least an appreciable one 
for education. This arises from the fact that every year sees thousands 
of the young men travelling south to work in the gold mines, on the 
railways, and in the cocoa fields. These young men, to whom must be 
added many thousands of French natives passing through the country for 
the same purpose, return annually to work on their farms just before the 
beginning of the rains, bringing with them as many Kuropean-manufactured 
goods as they can carry. Their experiences among the more civilised tribes 
of the south, together with the manufactured articles which they bring 
back, are steadily bringing to the northern tribes some appreciation of the 
material comforts to be got out of European civilisation. They see young 
Africans all over Ashanti and the Colony who are educated and employed 
by Government, Missions, and mercantile firms; they are beginning to ask 
themselves why they should not have the same opportunities, and their 
desire for education is encouraged by the Political Officers, who wish to 
obtain natives of the country for employment as clerks and in other 
subordinate appointments. It can be safely said that there is a steadily 
growing desire for education, a desire which, though by no means universal 
throughout the country, shows that the time is getting ripe for giving it 
to them. 
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3. PRESENT SITUATION WITH REGARD TO EDUCATION IN THE 
NORTHERN TERRITORIES. 


There are at present five Government primary schools in the Northern 
Territories, i.e., at Tamale, Salaga, Gambaga, Lorha, and Wa, under the 
charge of African teachers from the south; in addition there is a Govern- 
ment Trade School at Yendi, under a European headmaster; and the White 
Fathers are running a primary school at Navrongo. Speaking generally, 
the primary schools are more or less of a boarding-school nature, for the 
District Commissioners have arranged for the boys to be boarded and fed 
by the inhabitants of the town, and in some cases this system has been 
developed, by Government building huts for the boys to live in and 
arranging for their feeding under Government supervision, This is 
dangerous, for occasionally it leads to boys at their most dangerous age 
of adolescence being mixed up with a number of small children without 
adequate supervision. There has practically been no inspection by the 
Director of Education and his staff owing to the great distances to be 
covered in the Northern Territories. 


4. Work oF THE MISSIONS IN THE NORTHERN TERRITORIES. 


Besides the school at Navrongo, established by the White Fathers, we 
shall have in the immediate future an extension of the activities of this 
Mission, as I have recently given the Roman Catholic Bishop of the Trans- 
Volta Territory permission to start stations at Nagodi and Bolgatanga. 
This Mission is generally recruited from French-Canadians. 

The White Fathers are very strong on the point that schools are neces- 
sary in order to help them to Christianize the local tribes. As I have 
already said, however, they do not consider that a school is necessary 
during the first year or two after the establishment of a new mission 
station. We should therefore arrange to be in a position to assume the 
control of education in 1927. I agree that schools are a necessary adjunct 
to proselytism, but from our point of view it is necessary that the schools 


must be good. 


5. Steps to Co-orDINATE THE ADVANCEMENT OF CHRISTIANITY AND EpuoaTION 
IN THE NorRTHERN TERRITORIES. ‘ 


I held a conference on the 22nd of December, 1924, with Dr. Maxwell, 
Mr. Fraser, Professor Aggrey, and Mr. Oman on the above subject. — After 
giving their opinions on the above conditions my full consideration, Il 
believe that the following steps are the best that we can at present adopt : — 

(i) Not to interfere with, but rather to encourage, the proselytising 
work of the missions, provided that they do not start stations in excess 
of the Europeans available to staff them. 

(ii) Also, that the missions should not start primary schools without 
the approval of Government, which approval should be freely given if 
the staff of the school is sufficient in quality and numbers. 

(iii) The Government to take early steps to establish its control of 
education in the Northern Territories. 

In order to carry out the above steps it will be necessary to introduce 
legislation at an early date to prevent the spread of primary schools before 
we are in a position to control them. It will also be necessary to provide 
a staff in the Northern Territories, a consideration with which I deal later. 
The whole conference was of the opinion that, in giving permission to the 
missions to start a school, we shall have to stipulate that a European should 
be appointed as headmaster of this school, the word European being defined 
as a white member of the British Empire. We feel that in due course 
Africans suitable to conduct a school will be available, but at present there 
are none who cannot be better and more usefully employed in the more 
civilised countries of Ashanti and the Colony. 
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6. NATURE oF THE SysTEM or EpvucaTion REQUIRED IN THE NORTHERN 
TERRITORIES. 


In Ashanti and the Colony we have found that our existing system 
of education is deficient, and in many respects unsuitable to the African 
peoples in their present phase. This system is in the course of being 
changed by the introduction of the 15 principles of education enunciated 
in my annual address; the changes, however, will only take place very 
slowly; we cannot expect the new system to begin to take real effect until 
nearly 10 years, and much longer to take full effect. We have the slow 
work of replacing an old system by a new one. In the Northern Territories 
we practically have a clean sheet, for the few schools that do exist are 
merely a drop in the bucket. If we could afford to defer any extension of 
education in the Northern Territories for 10 years, we could then adopt our 
new southern system; but we cannot afford the delay. The question arises, 
are we to adopt in the Northern Territories a system of education which 
we have found so faulty in the south? Remembering the facts that we 
have a clean sheet, and that the peoples of the north and the south are 
in entirely different phases of evolution from. primitive to civilised condi- 
tions, the answer is obviously in the negative. 

What we want at present in the Northern Territories are primary 
schools, limiting the number in accordance with the staff of teachers 
available. In all these schools we want to adopt as a model the system 
that we are planning to produce in Achimota for the southern races. We 
must go slow as regards starting new schools; whatever we do must be 
done well and with a view to future expansion as time passes and the 
means for carrying out extension become available. 


In accordance with the above principle the first thing to do is to start 
a central institution as a model for infant and primary education in the 
Northern Territories. This school will be the centre from which the whole 
system of primary education will radiate through the Northern Territories. 
It will train Northern Territories natives entirely, with the exception of 
the children of the southern natives in Government employment. 


The next step is to improve the existing five primary schools, cutting 
down the pupils to the staff available. One of these, as a matter of fact, 
will be incorporated in the central institution. 


The third step will be to take control of all education in the Northern 
Territories, both Government and Missions. This means the provision of a 
small staff of inspectors. Owing to the expense a nucleus only of this staff 
can be formed, and it will be necessary to train the Political Officers in 
school inspection to supplement the effort of the fully-trained inspectors. 


The fourth step will be to provide special finishing classes for young 
Northern Territory natives who have passed through the primary school, 
with a view to giving them further training in the local departments 
concerned as nurses, sanitary inspectors, veterinary inspectors, road fore- 
men, office staff, and agricultural inspectors. This is a step which, of 
course, it will not be possible to take completely until the young natives 
have received a thorough primary education. 


The fifth step, and one that is of great importance to education, will 
be the provision of teachers drawn. from the Northern Territory tribes 
and not from the south; this will be slow work and it cannot be completely 
done until the students in the primary schools have passed through 
Standard VII. It is possible that then it will be preferable to send them 
to Achimota, although it is equally possible that this may not be necessary. 
1 do not see any reason why in course of 10 years we should not form a 
small teachers’ training centre at Tamale. Pending the supply of teachers 
of Northern Territory tribes we shall have to continue to supply southern 
natives, desirable as it is to replace them as early as possible. 
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7. STAFF REQUIRED IN THE NORTHERN ‘TERRITORIES. 


For the next 10 years or so the system of education in the Northern 
Territories should be entirely run from headquarters at Tamale and not 
from Accra. The distances to be travelled from Accra are too great, and 
the work of the Director of Education in reforming the southern system 
will be too heavy to permit of his tackling the different problem of the 
north. It is essential, in my opinion, that one Education Officer should, 
during the next 10 years, have sole control of the Northern Territory 
system. Co-ordination between the systems of the north and south, which 
will in due course be joined up, must naturally be maintained, and this 
can be done by periodic visits of the Director of Education and the 
Principal of Achimota to the Northern Territories, and of the Northern 
Territories staff to Achimota. 

The title of the Officer in control of education in the Northern Terri- 
tories is immaterial; I think the best that can be given him will be that 
of Superintendent of Education, Northern Territories. As for many years 
the staff of African teachers will be interchangeable with that in the south, 
it will be better not to form a separate department, but to allocate to the 
Superintendent the necessary funds from the Education Estimates of the 
olony. 

The officer selected for the appointment should be married, and preferably 
with a wife who is prepared to take a real interest and share in the work. 
I would prefer that the Superintendent should be a clergyman. He wiil 
be required not only to act as Superintendent of Education but also to 
run the central training institution which I have mentioned. 

For his staff we should give him a European Mistress for his infant 
school, and two inspectors of schools, from among whom his relief when 
on leave will be found. This, with the Headmaster of the Junior Trade 
School at Yendi, will make a complete total staff of five Europeans, exclu- 
sive of the Superintendent of Education’s wife. The Headmaster at Yendi 
will not be eligible to act for the Superintendent of Education, for he is 
a specialist and in charge of a large technical school. The proposed staff 
will entail the addition of four persons to the establishment of the Educa- 
tion Departnient. ; 


8. CoxcLUDING REMARKS. 


Summarising the situation, I have decided to adopt the general organi- 
sation detailed in the preceding sections and to recommend this to the 
Secretarv of State. We should be able to make a start with the new 
system about the Ist of April, 1926. 

We must expect progress to be slow, because of the lack of trained 
African teachers, but at any rate we should be on the right lines if we 
start the new system on a small scale, keep down rigidly the number of 
new schools to be started, and cut down the number of pupils in our 
existing schools until the classes are small enough to enable the present. 
stuff of teachers to deal more efficiently with them. 
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APPENDIX ‘“ F.” 


Report on Forestry Conditions in the Southern Section of the British Sphere 
of Togoland. 


I.—GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE CoUNTRY, 


1, The area of Ho is approximately 2,600 square miles with a population 
of 87,000, or 34 to the square mile. 

The main physical feature is a series of parallel hill ranges of an elevation 
of 2,000 feet or more, running roughly north and south with undulating 
plains of greater or less width between them. 
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The country is poorly watered and most of the stream beds are cry 
during the’ greater part of the year. 


Hills. 


2. The largest range forms part of the eastern boundary of the area 
under report; since the Anglo-French boundary runs for some distance 
along the western edge of the range, the greater part of the main mountain 
mass lies in French Mandated Territory. This range running from north 
to south forks in the neighbourhood of Misahdhe into two divergent ridges 
which continue in a south-westerly direction. 

The western fork passing Kpeve (and hereafter referred to as the Kpeve 
Range) passes through British Togoland and eventually joing the Akwamu 
Hills in the Colony. 

The eastern fork passes Ho (and is hereafter referred to as the Ho Range). 
and gradually disappears on the southern boundary of the District, 


3. The Kunja Range north of Kpandu is a compact mountainous mass 
with a scarp formation apparent on its western side and a general slope 
eastward. Spurs run out from its south-western and north-eastern corners. 


4. East of this and separated from it by a narrow valley some two miles 
wide is the Akpafu Range which runs southwards trom Bla to Gyasekan. 
At Gyasekan there is a short break in the range permitting the Konssu 
river to flow through, and the hills then continue north-west as the Uprana 
Range to the neighbourhood of Apeso-Sereso. 


5. West of the Oprana Range and separated from it by a small range 
of hills south of Wora-Wora is the Tempere Range. 


Rivers, 


6. The Volta forms the western boundary of the area. Its tributaries 
the Daji and the Konssu are the most important river features within the 
area, the Daji running through the whole length of the eastern and western 
portions and the Konssu crossing the north portion of the country. 

The Daji (apart from the Volta) is the only perpetually flowing stream. 

In the extreme north of the Kpandu District the Wawa with its tributary 
the Menu is of importance. 


Climate. 


7. The outstanding feature of the climate is the prolonged harmattan 
period which is severe and lasts from December to April. It may be taken 
as the controlling factor in deciding the character and distribution of the 
vegetation. 


&. Apart from this, the climate is superficially not unlike that of the 
Colony and Ashanti in the 50-inch to 60-inch rainfall belt, e.g., such places. 
as Kumasi and Asamangkese. 


9. There is a rainfall of about 55 inches well distributed over about 146. 
days. The great bulk of this falls between March and November, but there 
is usually a little rain in the other months. 


10. In the important feature of atmospheric humidity, however, there 
is a very marked difference. Whereas in those parts of the Colony and 
Ashanti which have a corresponding rainfall, the greatest variation in 
atmospheric humidity over the year is between 79 and 88, i.e., 9 points; 
the variation at Misahdhe, according to German official records, is between 
56 and 90, 1.e., 34 points. 

The lowest figures are reached between December and March and are 
the direct result of the harmattan. Any shelter from the direct force of 
the harmattan results in a diminution of its dessicating power; so that 
the minimum relative humidity for Amedjope on the lee side of a large 
forest-covered mountain mass shows the improved figure of 71 in January 
with a maximum of 95 in August; a variation of 24 points. 
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Soil. 
11. The soil of the greater part of the districts is a light loamy sand 
usually of fair depth and with a graveily sub-soil. Locally, a shallow soil 
with outcropping rock occurs, 


12. The soil on the hills, where it has not been denatured by clearing, 
burning, and wash, is usually better, being frequently of a clayey con- 
sistency. The hills are, however, in the main stony, and frequent rock 
outcrops indicate that this soil is for the most part not deep. 

The rock is usually schist or sandstone. 

13. There are indications, particularly in the savannah areas of the south 
of the district, of a tendency to the formation of laterite in both surface 
and sub-soils. 


Forest Features. 


14. Two main types of forest are found in the area: — 
(a) Deciduous rain forest; 
(b) Savannah forest. 
15. The deciduous rain forest is of practically the same composition as 
is this type in the Colony and Ashanti. 
Typical species found here are :— 


Afzelia Africana. 
Bombazx sp. 


Myrianthus arboreus. 
Myristica sp. 


Distemonanthus benthaumianus. 
Chlorophora excelsa. 
Eriodendron anfractuosum. 
Lrythrophlocum guineense. 
Khaya spp. 

Terminalia superba and others. 


Spathodoa campanulata. 
Parinartum sp, 
Triplochiton Johnsont. 
Antiaris sp. (Chenchen). 
Petersia Vividiflora. 
Anthocleista nobilis. 


Sterculia spp. 
Pterygota sp. 
Macaranga sp. 
Alcomea sp, 
Albizzia spp. 


Piptadenia Africana. 
Pycnanthus Kombo. 
Alstenia congensis. 
Tetrapleura Thonuingit. 
Ricinodendron africanum. 
Ele@is guineensis. 


The most notable differences between this Togoland forest and corresponding 
Ashanti forests are the absence, so far as we could observe, of Raphia, 
Entandrophragma and Celtis spp. and the scarcity of Musanga Smithii. 


16. The deciduous rain forest type may be divided into:— 


(a) Deciduous rain forest proper, i.e., the original forest unaffected by 
the depredations of man. It contains all the above species and is to be 
found surviving in uninhabited areas, hitherto inaccessible spots, or other 
specially favoured localities. The best areas of this natural forest that we 
saw were on the Tempere and Oprana Ranges, below the scarp on the 
western ‘side of Kunja Range, and on the level ground between Kajebi 
and the Wawa in the north-eastern corner of the district. 


(b) Fringing forests (Galerie-wald) which occur in broad or narrow strips 
fringing the banks of river or stream beds or any natural drainage channel, 
where sub-soil moisture is sufficient to compensate for a reduced atmospheric 
moisture, Belts of this type of forest are to be found everywhere threading 
their way through the savannah forests. 


Their composition depends largely on the treatment they have received 
at the hand of man; at their best they are similar to (a) above, but the 
natural conditions on which they are able to maintain themselves are so 
delicately balanced that any unnatural interference with them reduces 
them to transition forest—(c) below—or ultimately even to a wet type of 
savannah (see paragraph 19). . 
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(c) Transition Forest. The composition of this forest is nearer to that 
of the rain forest than to that of the savannah forests. It contains the 
hardier members of the former mixed with the more intrusive members 
of the latter, the undergrowth being mainly of the rain forest type. 

In the upper storey the last of the rain forest trees to hold out are 
Ricinodendron, Sterculia spp., Triplochiton, and Chlorophora, and there is 
usually a great development of oil-palms, by which this stage is easily 
recognised. 

The first intruders from the savannah are Anogeissus Paradaniella and an 
Entada. 

In the undergrowth Alcornea and Albizzias are prominent. 

This transition forest is here always the direct result of the destruction 
of an original rain forest by the hand of man. 

It is a deterioration of rain forest towards savannah; never an improve- 
ment of savannah towards rain forest. 

It represents the last effort of the rain forest to re-establish itself and 
in this it would probably succeed in time if it could be protected. 


Usually, however, man with his farms and his fires and powerfully 
supported at the critical period of every year by the severity of the 
harmattan renders the effort useless and the result is the survival of only 
the fire-resisting savannah trees and grass. 


17. The savannah forest is essentially adapted in all its elements to 
survive those two primary enemies of vegetation, aridity (whether of soil 
or air) and fire, which after all is only aridity intensified. 


In this it is fundamentally different from the rain forest, which must 
have moisture and whose component species are individually in greater 
or less degree tender to fire. 

Savannah forest is characterised by a soil-covering, less or more dense, of 
grass and a tree cover varying in density from almost complete to nil. 

Savannah is extremely well developed in all its variations in these dis- 
tricts from the highest type, where the tree cover is closed and the 
undergrowth of grass is of the lightest, down to fully-developed grass 
savannah with almost no trees. 

The former is found where the transition forest has held on tenaciously 
and been ousted only by gradual process of elimination of the unadaptable 
rain forest vegetation and the survival and increase of savannah vegetation 
in its stead. 

The latter is usually associated with some locally unfavourable factor, 
e.g., swampy soil conditions, or, most instructively, where under condi- 
tions unfavourable to the re-establishment of any type of rain forest, a 
clearing in the rain forest 1s made and-a pure grass savannah immediately 
replaces it without the formation of a transition belt. This is seen not 
uncommonly in farms made on exposed hillsides, and may in part be 
attributed to the washing away of the soil and exposure of rock, but is 
probably in the main due to the combined effect of fire and harmattan 
in precluding regeneration of rain forest type. 


18. The savannah forest is not particularly rich in species. The follow: 
ing are typical :— 


Paradaniella oliveri, Cussonia sp., 

Anogeissus letocarpus, Lophira alata, 

Bauhinia spp., Sarcocephalus ’ Russigeri, 
Butyrospermum Parkii., Odina acida, 

Gardenia sp., Stereospermum Kunthianun, 
Adansonia digitate, Lonchocarpus sericeus, 
Afzelia africana, Anona sp., 

Entada sudanica, Spondias lutea, 
Erythrophlocum guineense, Borassus flabellifer. 


Parkia filicoidea, 
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Though on the whole well distributed, these species are not all universally 
found. ." 

Borassus seems to have a northern limit about Akpafu where it is plenti- 
ful in the savannah along the eastern edge of the Kunja Range. 

Adansonia does not go much above Wurupong, where it is found intruding 
into secondary rain forest. 

Parkia filiciodea, common elsewhere, does not appear along the road 
between Gjasekan and Worra Worra, but seems here to be replaced by 
an increase in the number of Erythrophlocum quineense. 

On this road also Paradaniella is found only in patches. These 
Paradaniellu. patches give the impression of being comparatively recent 
savannah derived from a previous rain forest. 

The commonest and most universally distributed savannah trees, Angwa 
(Twi), we were unfortunately not able to identify, but specimens have been 
sent home for identification. 


19. The savannah grasses.—The savannah grasses are of two types, which 
are probably of value in distinguishing the humidity values of the local. 
ties which they occupy. 

The first type is the commonest over the whole of the southern part 
of the area as well as in the drier and more exposed parts of the north. 

It grows to about 3 feet to 4 feet high and the genus Gnetium forms 
probably the greater part of this type of savannah grass. 

The second type is that of the elephant grasses, probably mainly 
Andropogon and Pennisetum spp., which we believe always indicate locali- 
ties of a higher degree of available moisture, whether atmospheric or soil 
or both. They do not occur in definitely swampy localities, but are found 
where savannah has recently replaced fringing forest and in_ localities 
sheltered trom the harmattan. This type of savannah is particularly 
noticeahle on the western (sheltered) side of the Kpeve Range and in the 
definitely more humid Wora-Wora area, where, if the stage of transition 
forest is missing or of only short duration, these grasses follow directly on 
rain forest. 

The farms made in this type of savannah are bv observation of a much 
more productive class than those in the low grass savannah. 


JI.—Concuvusion. 


20. By the testimony of climatic records of temperature, rainfall, and 
‘atmospheric humidity, by observation of the soil, and most convincingly 
by the existence of areas of good closed rain forest either in large uniform 
blocks or in small strips and patches all over the country, it is beyond 
doubt that no part of the Ho and Kpando Districts is unfitted by nature 
to carry forest of good type. 

On the contrary, the irresistible inference drawn from everything we saw 
is that rain forest has in the not remote past clothed the whole country 
at least as far south as Ho. 


Some of the items that combine to force this inference are :— 


(a) The amount of fringing forest left, and its width on either side of 
even the most paltry drainage channels in the savannah country. 


(b) The abundance in the savannah of precisely those species which are 
the first to intrude into the rain forest:—Paradaniella, Erythrophlocum, 
Anogeissus, and Parkia, and the local survival in the savannah of deciduous 
rain forest trees such as Spathodea and Sterculia tragacantha. 


(c) The frequent abrupt change from rain forest to savannah. This was 
mentioned at the end of paragraph 17, and its importance in a general 
survey is not to be underestimated. It is an extraordinarily clear indi- 
cator of the unsuitable condition of vegetative conditions here. 
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Not once but many times and everywhere both on hills anf on level 
ground one sees the clean-cut straight line between the rain forest type 
and the savannah. 

In most cases obviously, quite obviously, and without a shadow of 
doubt, this line is an artificial line cut by the hand of man and repre- 
sents a farm, recent or old, cut out of the rain forest and on which rain - 
forest has failed to re-establish itself. 

Sometimes there is a doubt; one can at first sight hardly believe that 
at any time the bare stony ridges and peaks that stand up above a hill- 
side of secondary rain forest or of farm were ever tree covered. Particu- 
larly is this the case on the Kpeve Range between Kpeve and Logba 
Wuinta, and on the southern part of the Akpafu Range between Akpafu 
and Santrokofi. . 

Yet one of these bare ridges is pointed out as an earlier site of Santrokofi 
village. We are told that early inhabitants of this district were hill-top 
dwellers who lived there for the iron-ore which they smelted. 

It was the early days of the iron industry, with its demand for charcoal, 
which denuded the English Midlands of their primeval forests. 

Though the reason has long passed, houses in Santrokofi are still by 
the force of tradition roofed with mud which will not catch fire from the 
smelting furnaces. 

Precisely similar ridges and peaks to the north and south, which were: 
presumably not selected as village sites or centres of industry, are covered 
with forest. | 

It would be unreasonable to believe that these particular places were 
left out by Nature when she was arranging her scheme. , 

Besides, the process of denuding the high hills of forest and convert- 
ing them to savannah is going on every day. No clearer instance could 
be found than in the Logba hills round Tota. Here are seen cases of good 
tree rain forest reverting directly to grass as well as cases of a transition 
forest forming and passing to grass after a second farming. 

After much consideration we feel no doubt that all these hill ranges: 
were naturally clothed with good rain forest and that the bare patches. 
now seen are the marks of ancient village sites or cultivation. | 

(d) It is local tradition that all this country was formerly much more 
heavily forested than it is now; and local people know that the savannah 
is spreading. 

21. It being admitted that the forest of the district has over a long 
period been deteriorating and that it still is deteriorating, the question 
to be answered is, ‘‘ what is the root cause of this? ” 

Though it is surprising how much land is covered by the smallest com-. 
munity in making shifting farms over a period of ten years or so, yet if all 
were well and the forest in a position to regenerate itself behind the 
farming, it is unlikely that a population of only 34 per square mile now 
and probably less in the days when wars and raids were every day 
occurrences could have reduced such large areas to their present condition. 

Soil, rainfall, and temperature are all in favour of a far better type of 
re-growth. The only unfavourable natural factor is the severe and pro- 
longed harmattan. Even this by itself is not responsible for the damage. 
Forest in this district if untouched by man maintains and regenerates itself. 

It is the unnatural factor introduced by the clearance of considerable 
forest areas and the simultaneous application of fire which turns the 
scale and brings about that additional degree of aridity which proves fatal 
to the rain forest type, but is endurable by the savannah type. 

If we regard the unfavourable influences at work as being three, shifting 
cultivation, fire, and harmattan, we can say that any one of them 
alone would not do the damage that has been done, possibly even any 
two of them would not; but the influence of the three acting together is. 
irresistible. 
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92. There is no reason to suppose that these adverse influences will be 
less in the future than in the past. The harmattan we have always with 
us and shifting cultivation and setting fire to all inflammable grass in 
the dry months are ‘‘ customs.’’ 

_ On the contrary, the stimulus of trade with modern transport facilities, 

apart from any increase in population, either natural or by immigration, 
must intensify farming activity. There is a considerable trade in food- 
stuffs to Accra and the Eastern Province. They are all grown in shifting 
farms. 

Cocoa cultivation is spreading. Already some 3,000 to 4,000 tons are 
grown, and a number of young plantations were seen—while cocoa does 
not directly decrease the annual fire risk, it does intensify the attack on 
the remaining forest for land on which to plant it and so plays its part 
in reducing its beneficial power. 

23. Reviewing the conditions prevailing over the country as a whole 
from the point of view of the connection between forestry and agriculture, 
it seems to us that the country is well suited to the production of annual 
crops but is distinctly not suited to the production of perennial crops, 
such as cocoa, which depend for their well-being on a consistently humid 
atmosphere and protection from drying winds. That cocoa can be grown 
is clear, but only in specially favourable localities when the force of the 
harmattan is broken and a comparatively still and humid atmosphere are 
obtained. 

These correspond to the places where a rain forest type of vegetation 
still persists and are mainly on the western (leeward) side of the main 
mountain ranges by which a general protection is afforded. 


There are exceptions, e.g., the cocoa farms in the forest high on the 
hills and even on eastward sloping hills above Tota. These depend on 
the local protection afforded by the forest as do the occasional plantations 
seen in belts of fringing forest in savannah country. 


In such situations the permanent existence of any humidity-demanding 
crop must be very precarious. Clearing a little more forest to make a 
few more farms may at any time reduce below the minimum the amount 
of local protection now afforded. 


The only places where some permanence can be looked for is where the 
full protection of a forest-covered high-hill range breaks the direct force 
of the harmattan, that is, close along the foot and in side valleys of the 
western sides of the hills. 


IIl. REcoMMENDATIONS. 


24, In considering what can be done through the medium of Forestry 
to prevent further deterioration in the climatic conditions of these dis- 
tricts, it is advisable to divide them into northern and southern areas. 


25. In the northern area, approximately from Santrokofi northwards to 
the Wawa, we are dealing with a country which is only beginning to be 
touched by modern conditions. 


There are many of the natural advantages of a new country still remain- 
ing, and it should be possible on a definitely systematic basis to preserve 
these advantages while at the same time opening up the country to its 
full productive capacity. 


26. In the southern area, between the Kpandu-Misahéhe road and Ho, 
things have generally gone so far that it is impossible on any economic 
basis to suggest anything beyond local palliatives, which would be directed 
mainly to ensuring the maintenance of water-flow in streams, now perennial, 
but certainly doomed to diminish or disappear if nothing is done to protect 
them. 
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27. Taking the northern area first, the natural advantages are great, 
since the forested hill ranges of Akpafu and Oprana break the harmattan 
and shelter an appreciable belt of gently sloping land on their western 
sides. Before the harmattan has fully recovered from this obstacle it is 
again broken by the Kunja and Tempere Ranges with their forest covering 
which give shelter to a second belt of fertile land. 


These two belts of sheltered land which still possess a rain forest climate 
are being and will be more widely occupied with cocoa. The cocoa we 
saw here though mostly young, none over 11 years old, is now healthy. 
It should remain so if the present climatic conditions can be maintained. 


28. The one way to do this is to ensure by the creation of forest reserves 
that these vital hill ranges shall remain forest-covered. 


Food farms are already creeping up them, and in places, as at Bowiri 
Anjinase, have already reached the crest. We therefore urge that the 
whole length of these four hill ranges should be made forest reserves while 
there is still time. | 

It can be done now while the population is small and the pressure on 
the land not too great. 


It is worth mentioning incidentally that alienation of land, which is 
so great an obstacle to securing the reservation of land which should be 
reserved in the Colony, has already begun here. 


29. One other reserve is recommended. There is on the north-east ot 
the Oprana Range, north and east, that is to say, of Assatu and Kagjebi, 
a large area of well-forested foothills and plains. 


This land, apart from almost negligible protection afforded by the hills 
on the French boundary, is exposed to the whole force of the harmattan. 
The only reason why it is now forest is that it has hitherto been practically 
uninhabited. 


Farming is beginning to spread into it and grass is beginning to appear 
in patches. In this exposed situation deterioration once begun will be 
very rapid. The Menu stream is no doubt the key to this forest area, 
and we strongly recommend that a large protective reserve based on the 
Menu should be created here in an endeavour to maintain the local pro- 
tection which the forest now affords to this very exposed area. 


30. Turning to the southern part of the area in which the Kpeve and 
Ho Ranges are the main physical features. For one reason or another, 
principally perhaps because the only forest left is on the hills, the popula- 
tion has acquired a mountaineering instinct, and even the steepest hills 
have been and are being farmed. 


There is no large forest area whose reservation could assist in giving 
general protection. The general protection here must depend mainly on 
the physical obstacle to the harmattan presented by the hill-mass itself. 
There are, however, several streams, e.g., at Bogli, at Klikpo, and below 
Amedjope, containing the best water we met in Togoland. Their head- 
springs have until lately been well protected, but farms are now being 
cleared close up to them and there is every prospect of their becoming 
intermittent or disappearing. | 


We feel that the best service which Forestry can render in this part 
of the district will be to ensure the preservation of the remaining forest 
round these headwaters. 


The selection of the actual streams and areas to be protected will require 
a detailed local examination, which we were not able to make. 


It may be that when this examination is made a few areas of forest 
whose preservation would assist in maintaining a local protection will be 
found and be worth reserving for that purpose. 
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31. But our main recommendation is that a strong line should be taken 
in the early formation of a complete system of forest reserves for the 
protection of the northern part of the Kpandu District. 

This District can be saved; if left, it is a matter of not many years 
before it will also reach the same condition as the southern area has 
reached. 


IV. MISCELLANEOUS. 


32. 1t will perhaps be worth while to add a word or two about the forest 
policy of the Germans in Togoland. 


33. That the unstable and deteriorating condition of the country was 
apparent to them as to us is clear. Our diary for 10th May is interesting 
on this point. A report written by Oberférster Metzger in 1911 reveals 
this, and the German Forestry Ordinance of 1912 is directed almost 
entirely to the creation of forest reserves for protective purposes. 


34. Little action appears to have been taken to put the Ordinance into 
‘effect, partly no doubt because they had not much time and partly from 
lack of trained staff. Herr Metzger in his report seems to regard the 
‘demarcation and subsequent protection of large protective reserves as 
something much to be desired but quite unattainable. 

That they did something however is clear, since the people of Amedjope 
admitted that the Germans had told them they were not to make farms 
on steep hillsides. 

At Hohoe the people said that the Germans had had a law about forests 
and they had been told all about forestry by them. 


35. Before 1911 and 1912 German foresters seem to have been more 
interested in savannah re-afforestation, their intention being to produce 
good quality timber in situations accessible to their main stations and 
so avoid the importation and costly transportation of coniferous timber 
from abroad. 

In this, judging from the plantations at Ho and Kpandu, they appear 


to have met with considerable success, particularly with teak and Anogetssus — 


leiocarpus. 
At Ho and Kpandu, particularly in the lower plantation at Kpandu, 


the teak is doing well. It has suffered during the last 10 years from lack — 


of skilled attention, and during these 10 years has increased in girth hardly 
‘more than it would have in three years with correct thinning. 

The trees are now saleable; the Ho price being stated as 9d. to Is. 
per pole: the Kpandu price 2s. per pole. The poles seem to be chosen 
by the buyer, who naturally picks the best. 

The result must clearly be a final crop containing only the worst trees. 


36. These plantations are so far sufficiently successful and promising 
to make it very well worth while to continue the intention of their 
founders and see whether they can be brought through to timber size. 

With correct attention we think they can, and there is no doubt that 
a lccal supply of so durable and easily workable a timber as teak would 
be very valuable for both Government and private building. 

The present supply of poles would not be interfered with; the thinning, 
which is so long overdue, would provide an abundance. A thinning, if 
made, with the above purpose in view, should be made by a forest officer. 
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APPENDIX ‘“G.”’ 
Togoland—1925-26. 





REVENUE. 
1925-26. 1924-25. 
£ s.d. £ os. d. 
1. Customs :— 

1. Import Duties (a) ... _ sae ... 932,105 0 0 26,930 0 0 

2. Export Duties sina 27 tate oe . 6,195 0 0 5,856 0 0 

3. Fines ... : don oe oe wae 568 0 0O 225 0 0 

4, Miscellaneous: — ae hi ak 8 0.0 49 0 0 
37,876 0 0 33,060 0 0 


Il. Licences and Internal Revenue :— 


1. Licences, etc. we ae .. 1,274 4 0 1,466 2 5 
III. Fees of Court or Office : — 
I. Fees, etc. — .. 1,222 4 10 955 14 7 


IV. Posts and Telegraphs (a): — 


£ 3.d. 
1. Sale of Stamps wes 270 0 0 
2. 'Telegraphs and Telephones 57 0 0 
3. Commission on Money. 

Orders and Postal 


Orders ___... sai Me 35 0 0 
4, Parcels, &c. ... ae or 20 0 0 
7 382 0 0 335 0 0 
V. Miscellaneous :— 
1. Miscellaneous Receipts ... Ae Ses 250 16 7 198 4 6 
Total Revenue ae ie ... £41,010 5 5 £36,015 1 6 
EXPENDITURE. 
1925-26. 1924-25. 
£  s.d. £ os.d. 
1. The Governor :— 
1. Proportion of Headquarters Adminis- 
trative Charges (b) ... da .. 1,519 8 3 1,054 10 4 
£ os. d. 
II. Supreme Court :— 
Proportion of Headquarters 
Administrat ive 
Charges (b) a . 863 1 7 


- Personal Emoluments (c) _... 36 0 0 


Ill. Law Officers :— 
Proportion of Headquarters Administra- 


tive Charges (6) ees ie se 277 138 0 255 4 9 
IV. Colonial Secretary’s Office, and Legis- 
lature :— 
Proportion of Headquarters Administra- 
tive Charges (6) wha sue .. 2,339 9 2 2,031 10 1 


V. Printing Office :— 
Proportion of Headquarters Administra- 
tive Charges (b) ay sae .. 2,518 1 4 2,106 16 5 





Carried forward ... hes .. 7,053 138 4 £5,781 14 7 





' (a) Approximate true totals. 
(b) Proportionate expenditure based on population (Census 1921). 
(c) Actual payments. 


£  s. d, £ os. d. 
Brought forward... use ..  4¢,053 13 4 5,781 14 7 
VI. Political Administration :— 
£ 38.d. 
1. Personal Emoluments (a) ... 4,548 10 11 
Proportionate §_Headquar- 


ters Administrative 
Staff oe ah ta. “2 8.9 
0,274 14 1 


2. Passages of Officers to and 
from the United King- 


dom sae oa} -. 355 17 10 
3. Transport and Travelling 

Expenses ei -- 495 0 0 
4. Transport of Government 

Stores... sei i 1011 8 
o. Carriage of Mails ... es 60 0 0 
6. Agriculture and Forestry 

Development... -. 62917 O 
7. Miscellaneous ae .. 291 4 1 


————— 7,117 4 3 800817 9 
VII. Ashanti and Northern Territories Judi- 
ciary :— 
Proportion of Headquarters Administrative 
Charges (b)_... ee ae ae ~ 449 11 6 367 15 ¢ 
£ 8. d. . 
VIII. Treasury Department :— 
1. Personal Emoluments (a) 366 2 1 
Proportionate Head- 
quarters Administra- 


tive staff see wae ° L172°12* 5 

1,538 14 6 

2. Conveyance of Specie ... 198 2 2 
3. Transport and _  Travel- 

ling Expenses re 38 19 

4. Miscellaneous bi ee 3 5 0 


1,748 3 65 1,558 19 10 
IX. Audit Department :— 
Proportion of Headquarters Administra- 
tive Charges (b) eas 1,095 0 5 961 10 8 
£ s. d. 
xX. Customs Department :— 
1. Personal Emoluments (a) 8,467 5 6 


2. Proportionate Head- 
quarters Administra- 


tive Staff (b)... ... 446 0 4 


8,913 5 10 
3. Passages of Officers to 
and from the United 
Kingdom a aes 154 15 1 


hemmmndiecercemme 


Carried forward ... sie .- 17,458 12 11 16,678 17 10 














(a) Actual payments. ; 
(6) Proportionate expenditure based on population (Census 1921), 


Brought forward ... 


X. Customs Department—cont. 

4. Transport and Travelling 
Expenses 

. Transport of Government 

Stores 

. Arms and 

&c. - 

. Clothing and Equipment 

Upkeep of Stations 

. Awards for Seizures 

. Gratuities on Discharge... 


Soo DM oO 


1 


XI. Posts and Telegraphs :— 
1. Personal Emoluments (@) 


Proportionate Head- 
quarters Administra- 
tive Staff 

2. Maintenance of  Tele- 


graphs and Telephones 
8. Conveyance of Mails 
4. Miscellaneous 


XII. Medical and Sanitation :— 
1.. Personal Emoluments (6) 
Proportionate Head- 
quarters Administra- 

tive Staff (c) .. 


2. Passages of Officers to 
and from United 
Kingdom a 

. Transport and Travelling 
Expenses : 

. Transport of Government 
Stores 

. Scavengers and Labourers 

. Fuel and Light 

. Diet and Provisions 

. Infectious Diseases, Pre- 
ventive Measures 
against ise 

9. Miscellaneous 


GO ~1 Od Or Ps 09 


XIII. Veterinary Department :— 
Proportion of Headquarters 


tive Charges (c) 


Carried forward 


(a) Approximate true totals. 
") Actua] payments. 


Ammunition, 
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ooom 
ooo 


co 
(@ 6) 
nS 
p—_ 
bo 
pr OO © Qo 


217 6 


230 19 11 


Administra- 


=) e 
Aorwow an @ A; 


£ 3s. d. £ 3s. d. 
17,458 12 11 16,678 17 10 


12,851 7 8 12,825 17 0O 


1,200 14 2 1,95112 2 
5,118 5 9 4,243 15 8 
83014 5 747 2 8 


. 87,459 14 11 36,447 4 11 


——_— ee oO 


c) Proportionate expenditure based on population (Census 1921). 


Brought forward 


XIV. Education Department :— 
1. Personal Emoluments (a) 
Proportionate Head- 
quarters Administra- 

tive Staff (a) 


2. Passages of Officers to and 
from United Kingdom 
3. Transport and_ Travel- 
ling Expenses i 
4. Transport of Government 


Stores ... 

5. Materials for Trade Tn: 
struction : 

6. Books and Magazines, 


Sports Materials and 
Prizes 

. Grants to School Teachers 

. Special Grant to Roman 
Catholic Mission for 
repairs to School 
Buildings, &. 

9. Upkeep of Schools former- 


cos! 


ly under Bremen 
Mission re bag 
10. Outlay in Temporary 
Buildings 5 


11. Miscellaneous 


XV. Agriculture :-— 
1. Personal Emoluments (a) 
Proportionate Head- 
quarters Administra- 
tive Staff (b) 


2. Passages of Officers to 
and from the United 
Kingdom 


3. Transport and Travel- 
ling Expenses 

4. Transport of Government 
Stores 


5. Upkeep of Bxperimental 
Plantations ; 

6. Farm Sanitation : 

7. Purchase of Economic 
Seeds 


Carried forward 
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2g s. d. 
1,588 11 6 


362 2 0 


1,950 18 6 


106 5 6 
125 19 10 
1116 6 
45 310 


31 5 6 
23 10 0 


300 0 0 


2,542 16 3 


90 12 
581 10 


es 


1,264 10 6 


523 15 11 


1,788 6 5 


8010 6 


3874 4 8 


om) 
fmt 
Cr 
jo) 


£ 38. d. & s. d. 
37,459 1411 36,447 4 11 


5,809 18 7 5,22119 4 


. 48,269 8 6 41,669 4 3 





(a) Actual payments. 


(b) Proportionate expenditure based on population (Census 1921). 
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Brought forward 
XV. Agriculture—cont. 


£ sd 
8. Erection and Maintenance 
of eee: Build- 

ings oe : ; 4212 7 


9. Miscellaneous ae oe 4 3 0 





XVI. Police :-— 
1. Personal Emoluments (a) 2,241 13 0 
Proportionate Head- 
quarters Administra- 
tive Staff (6) iat 989 8 7 


3,231 1 7 
2. Rent Allowances and 
Allowances in lieu of 


Quarters see en 27 4 0 
3. Transport and_ Travel- 

ling Expenses se 167 13 10 
4. Rations for Prisoners 

awaiting trial i 315 6 
5. Conveyance of Lunatics ... 0 5 0 


6. Clothing and Equipment 0 8 6 


XVII. Prisons :-— 
1. Personal Emoluments (a) 680 7 6 
Proportionate Head- 
quarters Administra- 


tive Staff (6) a 134 311 

814 11 5 

2. Clothing for Prisoners ... 15 0 8 

3. Prison Appliances or 1 0 6 

4. Conveyances of Prisoners 0 3 6 

5. Prisoners’ Rations ne 146 6 3 
6. Clothing for Warders (c) 


XVIII. Northern Territories Constabulary :— 

£ os. d. 

1. Personal Emoluments (@) 1,426 7 6 
Proportionate Hea d- 
quarters Administra- 


tive Staff (6) — 234 18 8 
1,661 6 2 
2. Transport of Government 
Stores i oe 4 7 6 
3. Miscellaneous la bus 28 11 3 


Carried forward 





( a) Actual payments. 





£ ss. d, 


£ s.d. 


43,269 8 6 41,669 4 3 





3,348 15 7 
3.430 8 5 
977 2 4 
1210 4 
51,088 5 2 
1,694 411 


——e 


(b) Proportionate expenditure based on population (Census 1921). 
(c) Pension contributions based on length of service in Togoland during the year. 


162 


3,551 9 6 
5,651 15 11 
1,128 7 0 
318 8 1 


. 62,7382 10 1 52,319 4 9 





D 
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£ s. d. £ 3s. d. 
Brought forward ... Sn .. 62,732 10 1 52,319 4 9 
XIX. Motor Transport Department :— 
£3. d. 
1. Personal Emoluments (@) 98 14 0 
Proportionate Head- 
quarters Administra- 
tive Staff (bv) se 72:19 5 
171 138 5 
2. Wages, Spares and Re- 
pairs... se ae 1110 6 
3. Wages, Petrol and cost 
of running... sie 378 18 6 
Ss 562 2 5 92 19 7 


XX. Pension Contributions :— 
Proportionate contribution 
for Officers serving in | 
Togoland (c) a to 989 19 6 1,166 138 4 


XXI. Public Debt Charges :— 


Proportionate contribution 
to Sinking Fund § per 
cent. on £4,000,000 Gold 
Coast 6 per cent. loan ... 2,224 15 QO 
Proportionate share Annual 
Interest on 6 per cent. 
Loan ses a ... 21,3857 12 0 
Proportionate share of ex- 
penses of raising 44 per 
cent. Loan (1926) ... 11,590 15 4 
———————-_ 85,172 2 «4 «221,726 13 7 
XXII. Public Works Department :— 
£ os. d. 
1. Personal Emoluments (@) 2,502 0 10 
Proportionate Head- 
quarters Administra- 
tive Staff (6) a 643 11 6 


3,145 12 4 


2. Passages of Officers to 

and from the United 

Kingdom Sie a 109 3 3 
3. Transport and Travelling 

Expenses i 7m 417 19-11 
4. Transport of Government 

Stores ... ie sc 7710 O 
5. Miscellaneous es ies 155 12 


—_————-. 3,905 17 11 5,788 16 8 
XXIII. Public Works Annually Recurrent :-— 


£ os. d. 
1. Minor Works a me 87 2 0 
2. Minor Sanitary Works... 92 2 0 


3. Maintenance of Existing 
Buildings ig soy 387 10 6 





Carried forward ... ot ... 938,362 12 3 81,039 7 11 


(2) Actual payments. 
(b) Proportionate expenditure based on population (Census 1921). 
(c) Pension contributions based on length of service in Togoland during the year. 
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£ os. d. £ s.d. 


Brought forward... re ... 98,862 12 3 81,039 7 11 
XXIII. Public Works Annually Recurrent—oont. 
£ s. d. 
4. Outstation Buildings... 204 0 0 


5. Provision, Improvement 

and Maintenance of 

Rest Houses ... oe 
6. Lighting Streets and 

Public Buildings ... 60 10 0 
7. Upkeep of Kratchi 

Monorail sh ae 50 16 9 
8. Water Supply at Out- 

stations cas iss 838 7 0 
9. Replacement and Main- 

tenance of Furniture 

in Public Offices and 

Officers’ Quarters sos 2612 3 
10. Maintenance of Roads 

and Bridges see 
11. Running expenses. of 

Workshop Plant and 

Technical Vehicles 

and repairs and 

normal replacements 184 7 0 
12. Wheel tax and repairs of 

Carts and Bicycles... 91 3 
13. Store Yard labourers and 

Chainmen and Survey 

expenses sth ies 20 8 9 


193 16 3 


4,679 5 7 


6,078 19 4 6,477 8 6 
XXIV. Public Works Extraordinary :— 


£ s. d. 
1. Construction of Roads ... 2,886 14 0 
2. Layout of Ho and 
Kpandu and_ other 
small Townships _... 284 0 0 
3. Construction of Buildings 1386 7 3 
4. General Improvements ... 754 8 3 
5. Transport of Government 
Stores for Works re- 
current and_ extra- 
ordinary te si 35 10 0 
—————-. 4,096 19 6 6,484 611 
Total Expenditure ... £103,538 11 1 98,001 3 4 
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